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CONN, Ld., 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Choose a Conn instrument—easy playing, perfect 
in mechanism, true in scale, beautiful in tone—and 
you will make rapid progress. Conns are choice 
of the world’s great artists. 


Sousa himself endorses Conn instruments as the 
best, and uses them in his famous concert band. 
The great bandmaster says: “'I consider that com- 
plete equipment of Conn inStruments enhances the musi- 
cal value of any band at least 50 per cent.” 
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CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO.’S OFFERING OF STANDARD MATERIAL 


FOR THE EARNEST:TEACHER OF MUSIC 


For DEVELOPING TALENT; for AWAKENING MUSICAL PERCEPTION; for ENLISTING and RETAINING THE 
CHILD’S INTEREST; for LAYING AN INTELLIGENT FOUNDATION FOR FUTURE MUSICAL GROWTH 


THE VERY FIRST LESSONS AT THE PIANO 
By Mrs. Crosby Adams............ .90 


Me A Pioneer book in the new Music Education. 
Awakens and holds the childs interest from the 
very beginning. 
Standard with thousands of successful teachers. 


MIDDLE C AND ITS NEAR NEIGHBORS 
_ By Elizabeth Blackburn Martin...... .60 


Piano Instruction particularly designed for young 
beginners, 

Notes introduced by their relation to Middle C. 

Elementary problems introduced through the me- 
dium of little melodies, the value of which 
are further enhanced by attractive words and 
illustrations. 

A New book which has received many notable 


endorsements. 
‘FROM THE VERY BEGINNING 
- By Phyllis Lucy Keyes..... see e. eOO 
Concerned with the teaching of the Big Staff and 
Keyboard. 
x Establishes a working understanding of all the 
y Spee deme of fingering, accidentals and of 
; the pe 


Suitable for Sight Reading. 


ALTHEA’S SAMPLER 
By John Mokrejs. oo SU eee -60 


A music “primer” for very young children. 

Ingenious and interesting method of introducing 
regular piano problems. 

Includes the study of Notes, Note Values, Rhythm; 
teaches the Fundamental Harmonies, Positive 
and Relative Pitch; Melody Making. 


THE CHILD AT THE PIANO 
By Meda Zarbell Steele............ 75 
First Steps in Musicianship. 
Study of the Staff and Keyboard, Rhythm, Ear- 
Training, Theory and Technic. 
Presented through the medium of melodious little 
pieces, 


DEAL LESSONS FOR CHILD TRAINING IN 

PIANO STUDY 

> By Kathleen Air...... ets sess .o0 
An Outline of Instruction. 


FINGER SONGS FOR THE PIANO 
; By Edna M. Densmore..... Siicsie. --60 
. 


ee Sol 


Melodies for Daily Sight Reading. 


FINGER SONGS OF THE WOODS 


By Pearl Marie Barker... .60 
Tone Pictures for Practiced Sight Reading 


FINGER SONGS FOR TWO 


By Helen Gilmore .........-.--++- +50 
Duets. 


g0Ncs FOR ARM AND FINGER RELAXA- 
ION GAMES 
By Marie E. Heisls eee ac, O .60 


Rhythmic Exercises for the Development of the 

rm and Finger Muscles. 

The above five books form a Course for Class 

7 Work in Piano Instruction. 
a A Plan of Be encatal Training that is Practical 
and Definite. 
‘ “Tdeal Lessons” is equally adaptable for other 
Music Books used for Piano Instruction. 

The Books of the Series, originally written in 
demonstration of the “Ideal Lessons” are equally 
desirable for use with any other modern teach- 

“ ing plan. 


FIRST MELODIES FOR THE PIANO 
By Lillian Sara Jackson............  -75 


+ For Teacher and Pupil. 

oa Single Melodies for the pupil—rhythmic back- 
oh ground of harmonies for the teacher. 

oe Awakens artistic feeling. Develops musical 
Mg hearing. 


TONE PICTURES FOR THE BEGINNER 


Medmvite Carter ....:---0¢205s,. 75 
Graded Material for the Piano, with Words. 
Artistic melodies for the introduction of early 

problems. 
Planned and written to provide material of 
consistent progression for first piano work. 


PRELIMINARY STUDIES FOR THE PIANO 


By Mrs. Crosby Adams.......... .30 
i A book of Elementary Setperniion for piano 


ae 
ij 


playing. 

Tabroducing the Grand Staff, Recognition of Pitch 
in preparation to Ear Training, Fundamental 
a Technic, Keyboard Scope, Position at the 

4 no, etc. 

Precedes “Graded Studies” or, for the little be- 
ginner—“The Very First Lessons at the Piano. 


ina 


MUSIC READING BOOK 
By Mrs. Crosby Adams............ 1.00 


Distinctive melodies: with words, for Sight Read- 
ing and First Memorizing. 

Simple Keys—Variety of Rhythms. 

Encourages the creative faculty. 


HOME STUDY BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 
By Mrs. Crosby Adams. Parts 1 
ba Ge he AE ACRE ale AR a ac ete Soe Each .40 


For rudimentary work between lesson periods. 
Practice in Sight Reading, Writing of Music Char- 
acters, First Steps in Melody Making, etc. 


WORK AND PLAY BOOK 
By Mrs. Crosby Adams........ 


Ses ete 

Elementary work in Transposition. 
pace provided for the transposing of a given mel- 
ody into all the Major keys. 

Includes exercises in Key Naming, practice in 
Scale and Triad writing in Major and Minor 
sina simple Two, Three and Four-Part Writ- 
in etc. 

“Work? *—by a principle. 

PEDAL STUDIES 
By Mrs. Crosby Adams............++ 1.00 

When and How to Pedal. 

Stating the principle of the proper use of the 
pedals and how to apply it. 

Establishes the relationship between the Ear and 
the Pedals, 


THE LITTLE HANON 
By Robert J. Ring (S. E. No. 100).... 1.00 


Elementary Technic for Beginners. 
Covering all elementary finger movements. 
Diatonic progression of exercises relieves all drud- 


“Play”’—its result. 


gery. ; ; 
Preparatory to “Hanon, Virtuoso Pianist.” 


EXERCISES FOR HAND EXPANSION 
By Robert J. Ring (S. E. No. 125)... 1.00 


Carefully planned exercises that will assuredly 
increase the span of any hand to a perceptible 
. degree. 
Complete relaxation provided after each expansion 
exercise. 
A training that Fa ease in meeting any 
pianistic difficulty. 
Adapted to all types of hands—usable in all grades. 
THE QUEER LITTLE HOUSE OF LINES AND 
SPACES 
By Elizabeth Blackburn Martin..... .60 
A Note Spelling Book. 
Teaching of the Note Names and Letters made easy 
by “playing house” with King Bass and King 
Treble and their families. 
An entertaining, yet exceedingly practical 
process. 


PRACTICAL SCALE BUILDER 
By Robert J. Ring........ ec 25 


Promotes. Constructive Knowledge of Scales, both 
Major and Minor. 

Teaches the pupil to think, write and recite 
Scales. 

Each page a Chart for written work. 


THE MUSIC STUDENT’S SPELLING BOOK 
By Mrs. Crosby Adams........... -60 
Preparatory work for establishing skill in Sight 
Reading. 
Presents the clefs as a UNIT—one Big Staff, 
Union of Eye Training and Ear Training, 
STUDIES IN SIGHT READING FOR THE 
PIANO 
By Mary Frances Frothingham..... .75 
Thorough and Systematic, 
Trains the eye to a quick Perception of Keyboard 
and Staff Relations, 


Teaches an active observance of all other details 
concerned with proficient Sight Reading. 


LESSONS IN SIGHT READING 


By John Mokrejs.......... Disiolers enh red ot 
Direct and Simple. 
Promotes the maximum in accuracy. 
working principle, 


LESSONS IN RHYTHM 
By John Mokrejs............ Reto ae 


Teaches how to consciously feel and scientifically 
understand Rhythm. 


SYNTHETIC SERIES 
By Florence A. Goodrich 


Provides a 


Volume: 1 (SE; No: 14) %.0, 40'6 Fy bx 
Volumes 2 and 3 (S. E. Nas. 12 aa 
ES )), Ageteme ie ks wie, Mate -Each 1.00 


Constructive Analysis of asic ocauguelhar 

A Plan of Intelligent Memorizing developed 
through the Study of the Harmonic Structure 
of each piece. 

Volume 1 is the elementary presentation and Vol- 
umes 2 and 3 follow in logical order. 


PIANO TECHNIC FOR CHILDREN 
By Julia Lois Caruthers........... 2.50 
A recognized work on the subject of the First 
Technical training practiced away from the 


piano. 

Includes all the accepted standards of technical 
exercises. 

All exercises illustrated and accompanied by songs 
and rhymes. 


HOW TO TEACH PIANO TO THE CHILD 
BEGINNER 


By, Louise’ Robyn «o's 33... «okies oe 1.50 
A Practical Plan of edelire ery, young children 
to play the Piano. 
How to Hold Interest—How to Present Problems 
—How to Accomplish Results. 
Scientific Principles based on successful teaching 
experience, 


MUSIC EDUCATION 
By Calvin B. Cady° 


WVoltmotlinnciis.c cdetetadins & mesctc rs e4e5 
An Outline of the Education al Processes. 
Vialtrmte eset. ag. oc. 0 reece she ies 1.80 
Teachers’ Material. Illustrates Principles and 
Processes, 


Volume 3—First Home Studies for 
Hen Fingers: Bookt' Ts. oe .o5. a5 
Books 2 and 3. -Each .50 

Expressive Melodies “for the development of Proc- 
esses outlined. 

These volumes treat of the underlying funda- 
mental principles of music and their final ex- 
pression in melodic utterances and performance. 

Encourages and directs creative work—an impor- 
tant element in music awakening. 

Appeals to the inherent musical instinct, Leads 
the musical intelligence to active power anc 
beauty of expression. 


VIOLIN BOW TECHNIC 
By Henry Hoaré......... bis b elavetys Lb ED 


A complete treatise of the Bow. 

Systematic exposition—clear and concise in presen 
tation. 

Covers every fundamental principle essentia! to 
the Technic of Violin Bowing. 

Suitable for Beginners or Advanced Pupils, 


GRADED STUDIES 
Compiled by Mrs. Crosby Adams 
FOR NATURAL MUSIC DEVELOPMENT, 
NORMAL MUSIC PROGRESS AND 
ARTISTIC ACCOMPLISHMENT 
7 Books for Two Hands, Grade 1 


I ges, Each 1.00 
3 Books for Four Hands, Grade 1 
REG Sree «Seti “oe. iatee eas -Each 1.00 


A wet Recoguized Series of Graded Piano 


ee everything necessary for a Complete 
Musical Development, 


Harmony for Beginners and 
Advanced Students 


ELEMENTS OF HARMONY 
By mil” Barth geese te oie et as .40 


A most practical work-book covering the first ele- 
ments of harmony. 


PRELIMINARY STUDIES IN KEYBOARD 
HARMONY AND: TRANSPOSITION.... .40 


KEYBOARD HARMONY AND TRANS- 
POSITION. Vols. 1 and 2....... -Each .40 
By Anna Heuermann Hamilton 


An exceptionally clear and practical presentation 
of the subject. Widely accepted and used. 


HARMONY AND ANALYSIS 


By Kenneth Bradley.............. 2.00 
One of the Standard works. 
HARMONIC MATERIAL AND ITS USES 
By Adolf Weidig....... 3.00 plus postage 
The really outstanding and important work on the 
subject published in recent years. 
The Study of Harmony presented in a series of 
applied lectures, exhaustively treated, 


CONSTRUCTIVE HARMONY AND IMPRO- 
VISATION 


By Clare Osborne Reed........... 1.50 

A NEW work that is the outgrowth of years of 
experience and preparation. 

A natural method of the study of Harmony: 


Hearing—Anaylsis—Creative. 
A book that correlates the study of Harmony with 
the regular piano lesson. 


- THE MUSIC STUDENT’S LESSON RECORD, by Leola Arnold, THE TEACHER’S LOOSE-LEAF JOURNAL 
LEDGER and THE MARLEY MUSIC LESSON REPORT CARD are indispensable UTILITIES for the Music Teacher 


AYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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a = 4 Ss * 
) By French Composers BNE HUE 
These pieces are all delightful, either = F BE 
| to play publicly or to use for study, zlal= =16|z You need it 
| F Contents for Se tember 1927 Bel 
F p ; SHE! to complete your 
EIGHT PIANO PIECES EIQl= Pace = siz musical education 
. ‘ =1oi= 
| By Spanish Composers B Z us abi se 3 Mises cs acetate Bios oe are hy en acetic a 635 Elz 
bh Saiclented from the @rurkaiat the +wo : Ovlal eci.venmeos So a aac GF 639 =lgi3 Practical knowledge of H 
| foremost modern composers of Spain = 1 What Shall I Do With My Music?........... H. Hanson 641 =) ois . ben! 1 
—Albeniz and Granados. Spanish 5 E Mastering Scale-Like Passages.......... E. H. Nickelsen 642 HUE mony 1S abso ute y essen 
| music is much in vogue now. : Evolutionvof the nstath. «o:<ssllar oases >= E. M. Ibbotson 642 5 4E to round out your mus: 
eee elalz Leaming thegPedalae ant. cp eh iments fiers stale G. Coulter 642 = Ne educati 
BE on. It adds wonc 
MINIATURE CLASSICS, Vol. I = 2 Damrosch and New York Symphony.......... A, R. Thur 642 zl4jz fully ¢ : t 
(Bach and Handel) = 3 Launching the Musical Artist........... C. B. LeMassena 643 AE ee 0 you ae | 
In the works of the great composers || ENE] Musieland Poetry in’Autumn:+.......--.-.-. R.T.Carver 644 AVE Teacher or Performer. . 
| are many smaller pie ces which are = NE Leschetizky’s Wital, Tdeas..2. s.i... 2... 0... 0, tPrentners o45 = He offer you a complete cours¢é 
melodious and yet bear the stamp of ||’ ENE. | “Gn Seeactice ummmemnn me R.E ; Be 
| their genius no less than their most BNE Horand Bi ns C ek ee BYE Harmony Lessons at sn 
Vidhasake € ect i BNE j$Hotand Cold.............. sees e sees ee eeees }. Fs S| Zi= 2 
Sano SOP : sae : = The diate pPuptier ete i. weinel aie ule siete mes O. Delahaye 646 AYE cost. These Lessons are gr 
! MINIATURE CLASSICS, Vol. II E = How to Get Up a Musical Pageant.......... L. M. Smith 647 BYE by Mr. Adolph Rosenbec 
/ ANE Do Not Run Past Signals.............. F. L. Willgoose 647 BE : 
(Haydn and Mozart) E NE The Scale Signature Design............M. C. Crumpton 648 E fz and Dr. Daniel Protheroe. 
‘. riphapra cg as mal RN of pop- Ee Maintaining poterest. 5 vc c5 eee ciehs soca > M. G. Stevenson 648 BE Each lesson is clear, thorough 
pether with melodies aad easy move. | tau) | oh’ agen 2 cence T. L. Rickaby 648 MEI correct; not the mere mechar 
Weenie fron the piano sonatas and E = Building the*Grand |Staffeistec...42 =. Mrs. W. B. Bailey 648 Elflz application of dry-as-dust Tl 
other works for piano, z\Nz sisttis: Beige Henig ; seveseeess es DM. E, Williams 648 BYE but an interesting, intelligent, t 
| —_—— BNE Stunts Do WNoetaiead tosArty eit. crea c ices T. Matthay 649 BY ough! ractical method. A 
i| BNE Tone C i ‘ Y BYE Et ae . ¥ 
| TEN POPULAR MARCHES ANE a Cat Bae Freee ee eeeens C. 2 oe sanehahe: = YE} ten examination on each lesso 
| For the Piano BNE ieee gS AD A I ®, Soladay 650 EWE) connection with ample orig 
These are all good stirring num- ANE oe sia 2 2 é Bagpipe. .. i ..ceae ne -.. -M. W. Piiepean0 BE! work develops your knowle 
| bers, suitable for school and gym- EIN= Musical Smile8.........++s0seeseesseesenees I. H. Motes 650 =z : A 
| nasium work. E = “Dannhanser Oveseure san seen ck cine V. Biart 651 efi and firmly fixes the impor 
| a ENE} Department of Public School Music... G.L. Lindsay 658 AVE principles in your mind. 
TEN RECITAL PIECES BNE ‘The: SwinpingWorearm :..-. tieuiem eis 2. cs. kd J. E. Layton 654 ae Why don’t you, too 
he Pian BNE What High School Principals Thi Ntusicee es BE , F 
For the Piano ae E N = rigs aE ata in ink of Music.......... ay 654 E 4 &/ Improve your knowledge and make 
An unhackneyed group of pianistic HB Melodic and Harmonic Accents........... L. D, Hopkins 654 EVE) work more interesting and your ser 
sompositions that are disti , wor =le= x ssion i : =19\= : a 
| aks <i odarcara ie ee es th BNE Tee in Hand Tndependaige eet api H. H. Davidson 654 3 3 E| more valuable? You can do thi 
2 : Ke. ANE - aa a e fo the Studio..........M. C. Kaiser 654 = az your spare time, as hundreds of ¢ 
|| SS HNE eachers’ Round Table. ....c,eegee.e-. ai: C. G. Hamilton 655 E46] business players have done, with 
TEN RUSSIAN PIANO PIECES ANE Musical Scrap Book........cscseeseeeeeeez 4. 8. Garbett 656 HGE| help of our Extension Courses. 
| A selection of playable and pleasing EN= Department of Bands and Orchestras....R. L. Shepherd 670 =lfiz 
pieces from the writings of famous c | Educational Study Notes................. R. et fe be se a MOST PEOPLE WANT S 
modern Ce OSe TS: all of moderate BNE The Sitigeriemeitude:-. 25.0 co ceeee wenn ss BYE; CESS, BUT THEY DO! 
| difficulty. ENE SEE Peo) Seman s+ > 686 Elglz fy 
| ae, ANE The Organists si hude.!.:.:@ antec tet. «sls ana 688 = HE KNOW HOW TO GET 
/ Bye Organ ¢ i i f ; =l6l\= 
| FIGHT RUSSIAN ORGAN : NE organ and Choir Questions AATISWETEG Es w:cics so os H. 8. Fry 690 BME] Most people seeking success are sit 
PIECES BNE Pointers for Musical “Parent&ia@caesdec. co... M. W. Ross 691 zl4|: enough in their de- 
/ : : ENE The Violinist's: Btudey a". wasmemeere. on ss vets R. Braine 692 = fiz sires—but they don’t A P 
Transcribed by American BNE Violi : =)\= WE HAVE cour 
Organists = 4 iolin Questions and Answers................ R. Braine 694 BYE know the way. IN 
/ ae ‘ ae = N Ej Letters frompErune Friends assgeenes cscs os ace eee 697 EY f Hl Working blindly, 
| ncludes, together with some pop- == sti F f S F ells i i 
one. CuetPemetca bar of inclodiiee BNE Nie ANISWETS, «0c seeeA ae hiss A. de Guichard 699 = HE ae in the ae 
colorful compositions, useful to recit- RE ae ee Sew Meee e eect ences ce see tess eceteeene 703 BYE rated chinteenaa 
| alists and theatre organists also. ERS LUO TEA Corina ays cals oko Tidy ME eS cca cos . A. Elz : : 
sts anc i e organi als NE E. A. Gest 11 A placing a tremendois 
ANE KiB] handicap upon 
| TEN ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS Ne ee. MUSIC 2 He persone wae 
For the Organ 4 N = See ES iis bia ahs paint nit Mean SNL eva! Sale EB, Parlow 657 = iE succeed, but who 
A group of attractive modern E\N2 Roig Sn Guns vase Ree Ses SERRE fas rea Ae H, Hanson 658 =l4lz lacks definite certain 
| pieces, chiefly by American compos- ENS Katia’ c Ue ES aR he iphone” Sonne seo 8 9s taF. Hamer 659 elle knowledge of the 
org, and’ all duiisble. pritharily: fo RE An iy sists. thie Vis SRN ee aS. cic ieg T. Torjussen 660 leis fundamentals that underlie all — 
enh Usk =|. i a é TOs <> ah tenths Se pnetWeebetanas OC. Huerter 661 = 4 E| Let us give you, free, a practical 
Se gt aN : i Sa Chorus from “Tannhauser” = iz stration of the thoroughness 
TEN NEGRO SPIRITUALS : : 3 Procession stare 3 ia : os oe ine ne ees R. Wagner 662 = Az methods and of how easily yot 
E é arch (Four Hands) ..0.)...000.< F.K 3 =l¢l= 
Fisher, Gaul, Johnson, Manney AN = Legend uid ssp blgatere -<lattare arate RIL Ko cheat ee eee Th. M. Ewing 667 = 4 = eG lessons See 3 
In song < rm ten of the most ap- BNA A. Bentembre. 45 pe etee ce ees eek eee ete ok 4d. H, Preston 668 BYE Only by making aia examination | 
| pealing Spirituals are here given as ANE Shepherds Play (Violin and Piano)........ ‘3 Goldmann 673 SPE] actual lessons can you form an 
posaes et four well known Ameri- = NE Woodland Dawnrocecs, a. - cater agniod es a. NV. Benson 674 : als anh Si pede — earl ots 
can composers, BNE Vivian R ets : S4e| markable met of music ins ru 
. ‘rd BNE —-— Vivian... sees ee eee sees eneeeeneeness %. S. Stoughton 676 Bye : \ 
: Price, each volume, 50 cents, net. Ne Hearty ERO HEE T acai sc Ree eee is ee M. Paloverde 677 = f = They will showsaEm how quick 
i Send for complete list. Bh = A. ;Monitain Dance, :.... cee eee eee: RE. F. Marks 678 =\f\z Ete equip yourself for greater thi 
_ = \ F The Broomstick Parade... .<..0:\se0svss« Ife dy Preston 679 = 4 = : musical way and make more ¢ 
= Postlude (Organ). Fae] from music than ever before. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY NE t (Organ) rts. ev cecennsce nueeien eee S. Heller 680 =lg|z 
RE A Vagabond Am I (Vocal)...0..ceeessasssete @. Klemm 681 Ese] Write today for saeugie seamama 
BOSTON HE The Rainbow Trail (Voc ; =|4|2 full deta‘ls. Don’t fail to 
NE R Trail, (Vocal)... .ss<=ss«1- F. B. DeLeone 682 = AE coures ia weit 
Chas, H. Ditson & Co. NE If With All Your Hearts (Vocal)......... J. EB, Roberts 683 = A: U 
a Seale dN 44:| University Extension 
Try your music store first. : ,: nuvrtenrvveireevveerapneenteetnvanvnenvvnvnvveseotvcveaeoeeeiiiranmea ceuvevnteaneee MANNE f Z Siegel-Meyers Bldg. 
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ou are cordially invited to prove for yourself the 
superiority of this new Radio Speaker 


RE is the new Radio Speaker which rep- 
resents nearly three years’ study in the 
laboratory which developed the famous 
er Kent One Dial Receivers. Here is real 
tion in tone and appearance. 


Model E Radio Speaker has a new type 
rating unit, sensitive to the least tonal 
ion. A new method of cone suspension 
even the most elusive impulses to be 
ted into audible sound. The entire range 
ical tones, from the lowest to the 
t, is covered faithfully and clearly. 


If you are buying a receiving set, here is 
the Speaker with which to match it. If you 
already have radio, try the Model E and exult 
in the improvement—and the moderate price. 


° ° > - * 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING: The Atwater Kent Radio Artists bring you 
their summer program at 9:15 Eastern Daylight Time, 8:15 Central Daylight 
Time, through; 


WEAF .... New York WGN....... Chicago KSD....... St. Louis 
WEEI ...... Boston WCAE.... Pittsburgh WWJ ......+ Detroit 
WRC .... Washington WGE Se wen Buffalo wcco .. Mpls.-St. Paul 
WHAE chau Cincinnati WMS: sd trate. Davenport WAY. o>a05 Schenectady 


Write for illustrated booklet telling the complete story of Atwater Kent Radio 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4719 Wissahickon Ave. A. Atwater Kent, President Philadelphia, Pa. 


MODEL E SPEAKER 
With 9 feet of flexible cord. 


$30 


Prices slightly higher from the Rockies 
West, and in Canada 


Mopet 36, six-tube, One Dial Receiver; 
gold plated ship-model name plate. $65. 


Mob. 30, six-tube, One Dial Receiver. Solid 
mahogany cabinet. $80. 


Mopet 33, six-tube, One Dial Receiver. 
Antenna adjustment device. Unusual selec- 
tivity. Solid mahogany cabinet. $go. 
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Latest Numbers 


SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY of 
MUSICAL CLASSICS 


HE world-famous American Edition of 
z § the great Masterworks of Music. The 
1500 volumes already published include 
Vocal Music (Songs, Duets, Methods, 
Studies); Piano Music (Solos, Duets, 
Studi 
Duets, 
Music; Organ Music. 
inent musicians. 
Send for Complete Catalog 


1487 Bach. Sonata No. 3inE, for 


es, Exercises); Violin Music (Solos, 
Methods, Exercises); Chamber 
Edited by em- 


Violin and Piano...........- net .85 
1508 Chopin. Rondo for two Pi- 

anos (Four Hands), Op. 73...net 1.00 
1509 Beethoven. Ecossaises (Arr. : 

for Concert use by Busoni)..net .50 
1510 Brahms. Trio in C-minor, 

Op. 101. (Adamowski)...... net 2.00 


1513 Tartini. Variations on a 
Gavotte by Corelli. Violin and 
PAOD . Jaitiun dee oie mie wees net .75 


DILLER & QUAILE BOOKS 


Angela Diller—Elizabeth Quaile 


This very popular Series has two objects: 

To provide, in the earliest stages of the 
child's piano study, material of permanent 
value, which shall serve as a basis for the 
development of his taste. This material 
consists of folk-tunes and classic composi- 
tions. To provide a plentiful selection of 
pieces of real musical interest so carefully 
graded, both musically and technically, that 
the child is stimulated, but not overtaxed. 


MINIATURE TRIO, No. 1 


For Piano, Violin (or Clarinet) and ’Cello. 
By Alfred Hill. 


Will be eagerly welcomed by Schools and 
Amateurs; easy, yet musicianly. 


ZEPHYRS from MELODYLAND 
By C. W. KROGMANN, Op. 15 


A new edition of this very popular set of 
twelve easy and tuneful little pieces, in a 
variety of keys and tempos; exemplifying 
many fundamental elements of touch and 
technique. Each number bears an appro- 
priate stanza, which, in many instances, can 
be sung tothe music. An exceptionally in- 
teresting and varied collection of first-grade 
pieces, so well and favorably known that 
detailed descriptions are unnecessary. 

Each, net .30except No.XII net .40 

The twelve compositions, as described 
above, complete in one volume. ,net $1.00 

The Same, arranged for Violin and Piano 
by C. Griin, complete in one volume. 

net $1.00 

The Same, arranged for Four Hands, 
one piano, complete in one volume. 

net $1.00 

The Same, arranged for Violin, "Cello 
and Piano, complete in one volume met$1.50 

For one piano, six hands; Nos. I, IV, VII, 
VIII, X, each 40 cents, and No. XII, 50 
cents. 


HE announcement of a more 
scientific adjustment of your 
/ individual problems and our facil- 
¢ ities for your service. 


On Approval 


We send “‘on approval” practi- 
cally everything that we publish. 
Our catalog contains more than 
60,000 compositions, by the great 
classic masters and by modern 
American and European com- 
posers. Wealsosend “‘onapproval” 
any outside publications provided 
the specified compositions are in 
stock when the order is received. 

Selections range in size from an 
insignificant amount to a season’s 
supply of teaching material. Small 
selections are returnable in from 30 
to 60 days. Large or season selec- 
tions may be kept from September 
until the following June. 


Location 


We are in the heart of the world’s 
greatest music market. We enjoy 


If you think that possibly we can help—we will send you a question- 
naire. Your answers will be carefully analyzed and anything that we 
can do for you in the line of supplying information or material will 
always be the result of a methodical study of your particular case. 


Send for Brochure containing complete information in detail 


THE FIRST ENSEMBLE 
By FRANZ BORNSCHEIN 


Twelve Easy Ensemble Pieces. Founda- 
tion material for the violin-groups of school 
orchestras. Suitable for one or more Ist 
violins with piano; ist and 2nd violins, ist, 
2nd and 3rd violins, 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
violins with or without piano. 


Score (including Piano Parts)..... net .75 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd or 4th Violin Parts (singly or 
in. qtiantity) ~each)> censure ven 8b. uae 


MASTER SERIES. FOR THE YOUNG (susie 


In 12 Volumes. 


from the master composers for the piano. 
music. 
tion was written especially for the piano. 
to each volume. 


Grieg, Tschaikowsky. 


eng 


“WHILE THEY ARE 
YET YOUNG” 


Juvenile Piano Collections 


A series of twenty-six Juve- 
nile Piano Collections which may 
be used as supplementary ma- 
terial to any Piano Method. 
Invaluable to Supervisors, Kin- 
dergarteners, and all teachers of 
children. 


Complete Illustrated 
Descriptive Catalog 
Sent on Request 


Selected and 
Edited by EDWIN HUGHES 


This unique Series gives the young pianist an assortment of fine material 
: : omp It fills a long-felt want in educational 
piano music. It is virtually a miniature Schirmer’s Library of classical piano 
music. Each volume is a simple, reliable and progressive introduction to the 
individuality and characteristic style of the master in question. Every composi- 
‘ : All are here given in their original 
form. Carl Engel has written a delightful biographical and esthetic introduction 
The masters represented are: Bach, Handel, Haydn Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, 
Complete Descriptive Booklet on Request 


P00 Sm ae 4%e 


FORTY-TWO VERY EASIEST PIANO PIECES 3 
Single-Note Part for Each Hand 


Mesic TEACHERS, the country over, who are unanimous in their 
preference for the high quality of SCHIRMER publications, have 
made insistent demands for piano compositions suitable for pupils in the 
) In response to this demand, we offer a list of pieces, 
ninety per cent. of which consist of elementary melodic lines, single- 
note part for each hand, and utilize both treble-clef and bass-clef. 
These 42 compositions, in their extreme simplicity, link the musical 
value of more elaborate! numbers with certain elementary technical features 
through the occasional use of basic rhythmic figures. 


Complete Thematic Catalog Sent on Request 
If not in stock at Local Dealer’s, order direct 


3 East 43d St., G. SCHIRMER, Inc., New York 


lowest first grade. 


A | ST | OA 5) <> RED (| 


This SERVICE has been established for the benefit of those 
TEACHERS and ARTISTS located where the selective 
services of a Music Dealer with adequate stock are not available 


SCHIRMER 
Special Individual Service to 


TEACHERS and ARTISTS 


What does it cost you to join? 
NOTHING! 
What does it offer? 


The most complete and careful mail-order 
service ever conceived for music teachers 


unsurpassed advantages for manip- 
ulating large stocks either of Amer- 
ican or foreign publications. 


Fast Service 


A post-office employee is sta- 
tioned in our Mailing Department. 
He assorts the outgoing mail after 
which it is taken directly on board 
the train. This frequently saves 
hours for our clients and helps us 
to be the ‘‘Neighborhood Music 
Store of the Nation.” 


Discounts 


We offer discounts to teachers, 
artists and schools of music. 


The Personal Factor 


We have briefly related some of 
the more significant features of our 
Teacher and Artist Service as it 
functions generally. If you are 
interested in expanding your work 
or developing some ideas, we 
should very much like to help 
you. 


HAZEL GERTRUDE 
KINSCELLA’S WORKS 


The great success of the Kinscella books 
and pieces is due to their undoubted practi- 


cality. All of the principles they embody are 
the result of careful experimentation in the 
composer's own activities. These works arc 
recommended by supervisors in the publie 
schools. 


MASTER SERIES FOR YOUNG ORCHESTRAS — 


In 12 Studies. 


‘RHYTHM IN MUSIC 


by VICTOR L. F. REBMANN 


At last! Worthwhile music that young orchestras can play, adapted toany 
combination of instruments. Anextensive system of cues and cross-cuesinsures 
effective rendition by small and unconventional combinations of instruments. 
Saxophone Parts are included. .< 
each suite is a veritable text-book on orchestration. The masters represented 
are: Schumann, Bach, Grieg, Weber, Handel, Mendelssohn . 
Schubert, Haydn, Mozart, Tschaikowsky, and in the Suite of Classic 
Dances--Couperin, Krebs, Gluck, Grétry, Mattheson, 


Write for Complete Descriptive Pamphlet, Prices and Special Offer 


The full orchestra score which 


» private schools, and 


Latest Numbers 
SCHIRMER 


SCHOLASTIC SERIES 

A new series of copyrighted material for 
vi 

very easiest to the tet dificil aa 

to make this Series as com as 

possible, the codperation eminent 

pedagogues of all countries has been en- 


listed to contribute new works to it. 
Send for Complete Catalog. 


196 Suzanne Joachim-Chaigneau. 
New Values in Violin Study..net .60 
An important work ga Joachim’s 
daughter; highly praised by Kreisler, 
Capet, and other authorities. 
197 Preyer. Five Easy Staccato 
Studies. For Piano..... ox anets 68 


nic. 
This new book teaches how to. 
master successfully the performance 
of the “bounding bow’’........ net 1.00 
200 Scarmolin. Five Melodious 
Studies for the Development of 
the Weaker Fingers. For Piano 


net 
201 Jubb. Rhythm and Melody. 
Rhythmical Exercises and Pieces 
for ist and 2nd Year Pupils (Pi- _ 
PY tt) PP 
202 Wohlfarth-Grille. Twelve 
Emotional Studies. For the De- 
velopment of Feeling and Ex- 
presgion. . . ... ss sea seen ane meee 


75 


New Book by GEORGE A. WEDGE 


Clears up the mystery of this, the most 
vital element of music. Furnishes material 
for developing and keeping a strict “pulse” 
and the performance of rhythms—simple, 


complex, and combined......... net $1.50 
Complete Descriptive Wedge Booklet 


on Request 


NEW VIOLIN WORKS 


A Series of First-Position Pieces. 
Helen Dallam. 
Complete Descriptive List on Request. 
Student Concerto. August NélIck. 
Colors, Tunes and Rhymes for First Vio- 
lin Study. Rebecca Richards. 
Melodious Studies in the First Position. 
Melodious Foundation Studies. 
Melodious Doli 
hine Trott. 


“Little Violinist at Home.” (Six Violin 
Pieces on Open Strings. Interesting Piano- 
Part and Varied Rhythms.) Gail wey 
WEGWAL. =... oe Wein oe T 75 

Detailed Descriptions of all on Request 


NEW PIANO WORKS 


Spelling Music (A Set of Very Easy 
Pieces). A. Louis Scarmolin. 
Fun at the Piano. Frederic Groton. 
Traveling Abroad (Three per a Duets). 


i Pieces in 6-8 Rhythm (Grades 1 
ani . . . 
Everyday Happeni: Grade II). 
ey ee ae 
First Juvenile Recital Group. 
Alber: 


tvon . 
Detailed Descriptions of all on Request 


Selected and Edited 


e 


New Epoch-Making Series ? 
300 SCHOOL CHORUSES 
ADMIRABLY suited for use of 
clubs 


assemblies, choruses, 
in junior and senior public 


SCHOOL CHORAL SERIES 


Selected, Compiled and Edited by 


adolescent voices. 
100 Four-Part Che i> 
50 Four-Part Cho 

75 Three-Part Che : 
75 Four-Part Choruses— 


H, Alexander 
Matthews = 
TUTTI god 


DST eT eT ts 


H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS | 


ALEXANDER MATTHEWS was born in 
Cheltenham, England, in 1879. His father, 
abs John A. Matthews, and his brother, J. Sebas- 
n Matthews, are musicians and composers of excel- 
t standing. 
Mr. Matthews lives in Philadelphia, where he is 
nist of the church of St. Luke and the Epiphany 
1 conductor of the Pennsylvania University Glee 
ib. His cantatas, part-songs, and organ music are 
‘idedly meritorious and have often been awarded 
zes. 


Interesting Piano Compositions by 
H. Alexander Matthews 


. NO. TITLE GRADE PRICE 
Og i OS IV $ .40 
165 Valse Caprice ...... lil 50 
164 May Morning, Scherz III 30 


THE BROOKLET 


. 15163 H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS Price 40 cents 
Grade IV 


P. A. SCHNECKER | 


) A. SCHNECKER was born in Hessen, Darm- 
" . stadt, Germany, in the year 1850. The famous 
singer, Mme. Emma Albani, was born in this 
me year, and in 1851 Vincent d’Indy was born. This 
formation about Albani and d’Indy, though not 
tinent, is interesting. Mr. Schnecker came to 
merica in 1865. He studied in New York City with 
uel P. Warren and, during the summer of 1874, 
Richter in Leipzig, and from 1872 till his death 
was the organist of the West Presbyterian Church, 
York City. 
Mr. Schnecker’s fine cantatas, organ music and 
© music gave his name a merited lustre. Mr. 
mecker died in New York in 1903. 


Some of P. A. Schnecker’s Most Appealing 
Piano Compositions 


TITLE GRADE PRICE 

A Twilight Idyl III $ .30 
Mite Dance it......... ee IT .25 
After Sunset, Meditation......... Il% 40 
s 0 SS ee 11% .30 
3 he Woodland Chapel............ II 30 
On the Hillside, Pastorale......... II 2s 
i ee II -40 
Alhambra, Air de Ballet.......... Il“% .40 
ERIE See ee II -40 

Dd 6 eS Se BRE II .30 

Mumeriouse Party....:.....s000-- Il .30 
Ae ner Il 30 

ORE IIc n's whaisiniwingely e's « II 40 

ward Bound ............... II -40 
BEMEREIGEDXICE. . on occ ceces ars IV 40 


P. A. SCHNECKER 
Grade III 


Andante grazioso. wud. 1t 


No. 3878 


of their compositions? 


ott 


A TWILIGHT IDYL 


Price 30 cents 


and biographical notes presented. 


. 
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| JAMES FRANCIS COOKE | 
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2, 
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ORN in Bay City, Michigan, in 1875, and edu- 
B cated under the finest teachers here and abroad, 

JAMES FRANCIS COOKE is today one of 
the most prominent musicians, educators and thinkers 
in America. In 1907 he gave up his extensive teaching 
practice in New York to become Editor of THE 
Erupr, and his constructive genius and indomitable 
energy are some of the main reasons for the present 
remarkable status of the magazine. Later he be- 
came President of the Presser Foundation. 

Upon the death of THEODORE PRESSER in 
November, 1925, Mr. Cooke was elected President of 
the Theodore Presser Co. His songs and piano pieces 
have an exceedingly large sale. 

Besides his musical activities, Mr. Cooke is a noted 
speaker, a fine linguist and an accomplished play- 
wright. 


Numbers by James Francis Cooke That Have 
Achieved Great Popularity 


CAT. NO. TITLE GRADE PRICE 
DENA Ree BON Maat MOU” bodies pera Ra <a daisies « IV $35 
8743 Forest Voices, Ballatella.......... IV .40 
22954 Ribbon Dance, Ballet Miniature... III% 35 
ZS ONS UN CMRCr IRM CO sr cays calcu cubeces wise so 6 IIly% 35 
11898 Rose of Andalusia, Spanish Inter- 
PEE OAD) ORION G5 USED ERG Ily 40 
197RG Am GWU Portrat f.o<2yoiar = vee see Illy 35 
9248 Love Me; Valse Semplice......... II -50 
CAVA MPEVORUDLEUN U1: ss cnayvin ca shalt atecel sin IV 40 
Zo ciOme DICE MD) QMCE | ars ic calc 3 saisraletaiatens) « ce IV -40 


The last two compositions are the first numbers issued in 
Mr. Cooke’s new suite, “Italian Lakes.” “Beautiful Isle’ ts a 
melodious Valse Lente, and “Fire Dance” is a brilliant power- 
ful number. 


SEA GARDENS 


JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 
Grade 


No. 23098 Price 35 cents 


The popularity of this composition, is well deserved. Its 
haunting first theme suggests the beauties of the colorful sub- 
marine gardens; then there is a cello-like second theme sug- 
gestive of undulating seaweed; a dramatic third theme like the 
crashing surf; and then just a breath of the coral reefs of 
the Far East. 


FIRE DANCE 


JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


No. 23719 
; Grade IV 


Price 40 cents 


Allegretto MM. deve 
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THEODORE 
PRESSER 


No. 3901 
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(This is the eighth of this series of informative advertisements) 


H, ALEXANDER MATTHEWS - JAMES FRANCIS COOKE - JAMES H. ROGERS - P. A, SCHNECKER 


Do you watch this page each month for its recording of four outstanding composers of piano music and selected lists 
It gives you an opportunity to acquire information of great value upon lead- 
ing composers. Many teachers are having pupils make scrap books of the portraits 


oi 


JAMES H. ROGERS 


In slow waltz time. ww due 
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JAMES H. ROGERS 


M4 
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NE of the really outstanding geniuses in Ameri- 
can music today is JAMES H. ROGERS, the 
famous Cleveland organist, teacher, composer, 
critic and writer. Born in Fair Haven, Connecticut, 
in 1857, his musical training was pursued under such 
noted musicians as Clarence Eddy, Haupt, Guilmant 
and Widor. Returning from his European studies, 
he located in Burlington, Iowa, where, he taught music 
for about a year. In 1883 he moved to Cleveland. 
Mr. Rogers’ compositions are very original and 
virile, and altogether “worth-while.” His organ play- 
ing 1s brilliant, his criticisms for the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer authoritative, and his pedagogy is unassailable. 


Worth-While Pieces by James H. Rogers for 
Use in Recital and Teaching 


CAT. NO. TITLE GRADE PRICE 
BOO He NaRIES  Renarmexela. vos alc civ cwals @ Saco cane pea III $ .35 
12051 Little Miss Muffet...........-.4. II 25 
SIO RPNSIREN Sis Scare eo eyarerets. 3». Rn III .30 
12052 Old Mother Hubbard ............ I .25 
12050 Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary..... Iy% TL 
B20 ee Meu Poltety te ws arc nataks. a leltelaehte VI 40 
86045 Valse, Marhonnes, a, <\2sjerc ccratetatarg ane IIT .30 
SOT PELL WES Serra at crak ER a's ois, ara aoetorenate ste IIl 35 
BO OU me NV ALCIICE a drain ¢ cyacalay oven aratnneite, Wea | IT] .30 
OGDEN ATIVE SEs eS ele acelany nue oils susveuh } IIL .30 
12053 Little Jack Horner ... II 25 
11954 Valse Reveuse ... V 35 
8656 Trot de Cavalarie . Ill .30 
13241 Dolly’s Delight, Waltz........... Ily% 25 

13236 Toy Soldiers’ Parade, March and 
TOOLS RED ey atic.’ vis Sera le 2 Ily% .25 
4256. Valse-Bliuctte 22.60. bvin gases yes III 30 

12049 Four Favorites After Mother 

Goose, Mary, Mary, Quite Con- 

trary, Little Miss Muffet, Old 

Mother Hubbard, Little Jack 
Horner, Complete ...........+- I-II .50 
TUSSS a. HALO Rees, « ', a) ses. «ata e ora mia chs Illy -40 
13237 Dance of the Toy Ily% 25 
13238 Fairy Stories, Reveri Ily% 30 
8293 Marche Militaire VI 40 
SroUme Varanitelle™.. .\soia.pomteteinwione «mee. + IT] 45 
13240 Punch and Judy Show .......... II 25 
isesee Jolly. Deddy. Bearaigaa ers ccs... Ily% .25 
Giesne serenade’, ...crt Uemeies satin. § III -50 
Zotooe, Chinatown gees aceeiten ss anit dss Il’ 25 
gegen Morris: Dance cece cts « cagicic a's o's IIl 120 
23426 Moonlight Dancé..2.....0.45.-...: IIl 25. 
Oden, ECM ese. ROMINA oa tinier’ « a6 Il% .25 
Ziaabe Lytic Study  Giemataels «aleaisais:> ace Ily% .25 
13239 Hobby-Horse, Galop ............ Il% .25 
11859 Marche Villageoise ............++ lV .40 
ESEO 4» Gavotte: un ee eee tales sive 2 o'-- III .50 
BGs5m. Capeictietom aactrseicis + csns se ole IIl .25 
BOGS). SCHERZELO pies nS Mle oles, moist a «ale IIt .25 
BOS ou, Akl PORE Se ata c se! deere Gale e te a< sas II] 30 
8294 Aragonaise, Caprice a la Mazurka. V 50 
24746; “Preltide semeaassin ta aaa a a5 a <iae'als lV 40 
23747... Choral’ and? Preludes. <5. -..04- 4205 lV 30 
O37 45: Bughettan va. eRe se oo es > ab © IV 30 
23749 A Modern Instance ...........-- V 9 
23750 A Sentimental Waltz............ IV 40 
23751 Ducks in the Pond, Barn Dance.. V -40 

FEU FOLLET 

No. 8292 JAMES H. ROGERS Price 40 cents 


Grade VI 
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Price 30 cents 
Grade III 
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Music Publishers and 
Dealers 


1712-14 Chestnut St. 
Phila., Pa. 
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JOHN M. WILLIAMS’ 
FIRST GRADE PIANO BOOK 


A comprehensive and thoroughly systematic book 
for pupils of erage age, constructed on the most 
modern pedagogy. Entire book written in fiv e- 

*r position; there: fore, ‘‘fits the hand like a glove 
st pieces are made up of short phrases for pupils 
to think and read a sentence at a time 

The pieces are accompanied by verses and beauti- 


ful drawings, Price, $1.00 


A VERY PROMINENT TEACHER WRITES: “Your publications give American children the best musically 


Pupils 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS’ VERY FIRST PIANO BOOK has become the most 
successful beginner’s book on the market. Modern in every detail it takes up 
step by step every item to make piano study easy and thorough. 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS’ 
SECOND GRADE PIANO BOOK 


A progressive Second Grade Book in more than 
name only. It builds up the systematic structure 
begun in the First Grade Book and proceeds care- 


fully and systematically in developing keyboard free- 
dom, hand-position and complete relaxation. 

Pieces by the authorand some of the leading educa- 
tors are preceded by analytical remarks and prelim- 


inary exercises. Price, $1.00 


and consequently develop better musicianship.” 


30 BETTER TEACHING PIECES WHICH YOU SHOULD INSIST RECEIVING IN YOUR «ON SALE” PACKAGE 


FOR FIRST GRADE 


Arguments—Gest 
Chimes—Gest............000008 
Ding Dong Bells—Schmitt 

Dot the Note—Cramm. 

Fairy Queen Waltz—Harker 

Frog Song—Gest..............05; 
Grandfather’s Clock, The —Maxim. 
March of the Goslings—Woodrow. 
Puddles—Gest 


Books for Study, Recreation, Sight-Reading and Collections Teachers are Proud to Teach 


Bach for Beginners—Vincent. Bk. I.................0-- 75 Fanciful Sketches—Jenkins.......cs..cccceneeece eee een 75 Books in the Famous Boston Music Co. Edition 
Bach for Beginners—Vincent. Bk. Il...........0..ccece 75 Six Graceful Melody Pictures—Woodrow....... esses 7S KG rae 
ie 8 : B C’ 7. at es ee. oa” Be 78 Ten Selected Pieces—Maxim.......... 2+ SOR: <i) 40. “Carroll—Firét Steps in Bach... ...... ae i ite 18 
ne Children’s Musical Hour—Burmham................ 75 PUDDDLES” 364 Coulson-Spofford—A Guide for Beginners in Piano Playing 1.50 
367 Sch: First Preli de... dane Tee © 
THE TWO ACROBATS and nt ae a 
OTHER TUNES 3 —Pedal Studies... .... <i. <00 cee OU 1.00 
Peo . <==) A Circus Tale Told 4 46 " —Twenty-five Easy Studies.......-....sscssess 7% 
hl tn Music By Elizabeth Gest 98 Terry—Scales and Arpeggios at Play...............-+-+ «75 
to By Mae-Aileen Erb Four exceptionally melodious 393 Albeniz—Spanish Sketch-Book.......... . a 1.00 
e ROBAIE Twenty-four short pieces, each teaching something 388 Luigini—Ballet Egyptien................-.---0e--0-see 7S) 
wo AC be studies designed for definite. The first in C, cross- 3879 Rachmaninoff—Album of Eight Pieces.......... aoe io ht 
| —— / the strengthening of hands, the second, light stac- 38 Russian Composers—Album I..................-. ron < ee 
/ FOU I Mone e / the fourth and fifth cato, the 3rd in F, left-hand 72 ‘ ¢ —Album II, ..... . cae 1.00 
MAE-AILEEN ERB G fingers and for the melody playing and the 4th in 73 TY —Album ITI. % .. . cue 1.00 
Veer = development of the G, legato and interpretation. 343 Saint-Saens—Etude en forme de Valse..............-.. 75 
= left hand. A marvellous easy set to fasci- 346 Schiitt—Carnaval mignon............. wt Ree Aen 1.00 
THE HOSTON SIU3IC COMPAS) | Beautifully illus- nate beginners. Beautifully 853 Scriabin—Album of Twelve Pieces..............----+- 75 
trated. illustrated 368 Sibelius—From the Land of Thousand Lakes............ 1.25 
Price, 75 cents Price, 75 cents 358 Spanish Composers—Album of Ten Pieces............. 1.2 
MELODY MARCHES BILBRO FIRST MELODY LESSONS THE LITTLE PIANISTS READING BOOK 
FOR LITTLE FOLK ; i 
Fe First Melody Lessons has at- By Hannah Smith 


rior,” “Happy 


se 


Titles such as 
March," “Brave Little War- 
School Boy,” 
“Hunters Horn,’’ 


“Giants 


“Passing Pa- 


music by composers such as 
Metzler, Krogmann, 
Harker, McIntyre and Huerter 
in strictly march-time, this book 
is something to be real proud of. 


Price, 60 cents 


FOR SECOND GRADE FOR THIRD and FOURTH GRADES 
25 Alpine Glow Waltz—Schmitt................ -.........  .30 Hungarian Rhapsodie No. 8—Liszt. (Edited by John M. Williams) 1.00 
25 Bee and the Clover, The—Geibel............. : . :40 In the Starlight—Huerter. :........... \ 50% 
30 Buddies—Molntyres vais i.<. ean sumee es f ... .35 Irish Washerwoman—Sowerby...............0--lsee-ceeess 40 
.30: Crow Story, A—Bilbro.. 62. 54... s0cenuaas aan .. .30 > Pack (Kobold)—Grieg. 3. (22.0... - «5 o's gig eis eee .30 
35 Hopper Toad, The—Cramm............. .. .30  Prancing Ponies—Schmitt......... PP Pe .40 
.25 Indian Dance in the Firelight—MclIntyre. , ..» 30): SRI asa oe eee Re oe .50 
40 Just Being Happy (Triplet)—Cramm.......... Wey a cee eee Song of India—Rimsky-Korsakow.........................- 40 
30 O Sole Mio—Di Capua........0.......-.- ... .35 ‘Song of the Brook—Shackley.......... :. Ujoueeeeeeeennne te | 
25 To Grace (on the Grace-Note)—Cramm. . . .. 30  Twilight—Belm.... 0. ewes. ss. . J 35 
30 Water Sprites—Marschal-Loepke. ...............-.0000s .30 Woodland Echoes—friml................0005 oan -60 


ut Jtesr 
Mixovy Lessovs 
Yr 5 


rade,” “Off to Camp”’ are sufii- PQ 4 It is the fruit of broad experi- ¥ The ises 
cient in themselves to stir the oN aes ence, plus a unique insight and whole. first exercises 
imagination, but when set to " lath IN AL compositional talent. Enlisting TARRY betw G (treb 


Leibetz, 


THEY GET RESULTS 


ee ee 


tained an altogether phenomenal 
success, and its adoption by 
teachers is 


and retaining the young pupil’s 
interest, it brings genuine ac- 
complishment by means that go 
straight to the point. rat povren mene commany ledger-lines, 


Price, 90 cents 


Our Discounts to Teachers are LIBERAL. Write for FREE Copy “A Message of Better M ! si 


THE BOSTON Music Co. Bsns 


AND 
love to practise 


Correlating the keys of the plano 
and the notes of the grand staff. 


Price 
75 


cents 
_ 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS’ 
GRADED SIGHT-READING BOOK 


The most important link in the chain of successful 
piano lessons. This thorough book takes up, step 
by step, two notes at a glance, three notes, four, five, 
six, etc. Melodies using short phrases, then vertical 
reading—chords, inversions and familiar melodies. 


Price, $1.00 


THE BOSTON MUSIC CO 
STUN ee 


An excellent course of lessons designed to fix in the 
minds of little student, 


rapidly incrensne. the idea of the staff as 


and F (bass) clefs. he 
compass is gradually ex- 
tended to finally include 


Price, 75 cents 


Rica, 


ruguay, 


letter, 


stamps. Money sent in letters is a 
risk the sender assumes. 
Renewal.—No receipt is sent for 


renewals since the mailing wrapper 
shows the date to which paid. 


PRINTED IN THE UNITCD STATES OF AMERICA 


J. H. Payne 

HE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
‘TH ANNIVERSARY of the birth of John 
yard Payne, author of the verses of the 


’s best-loved song, ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” 
celebrated on June 9th, at Washington. The 
| Scouts led appropriate exercises at his grave 
Oak Lawn etery whither he was removed 
n Tunis, Cg Fen where he died in the service 

United States Consulate. A movement is 
to a Payne Memorial Window in 
church in which he worshiped in Tunis. 


)—___________« 


{R. AND MRS. CHARLES P. TAFT have 
red $1,000,000 towards an endowment fund 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, on con- 
on that an additional $2,500,000 be subscribed 
xre December 31, 1928. Besides this they 
r their magnificent home and art collection, 
their death, to the City of Cincinnati, to 
yme an Institute of Fine Arts. Mr. Charles 
Taft is a brother of ex-President Taft, and 
years he and Mrs. Taft have been among 
most liberal patrons of music in musical 
cinnati. 
0 nn | 


E TWO HUNDRED: AND SEVENTH 
IVERSARY of the Three Choirs Festival— 
L ined choirs of Hereford, Gloucester 
Worcester cathedrals—will be celebrated on 
tember 4th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, at Hereford. 
1 this is but ome of many such events in 
fain, the Home of Modern Choral Music. 


“¢ 


REE MUSIC LESSONS in_ the public 
Is. is the innovation of Cedar Heights, ‘the 
Village of Iowa.” During the past year 

violin and piano lessons have been available 

ll pupils of the school; and thirty-four of the 

hun and ten enrolled have been studying 


G 


HE LA SCALA SEASON of the past year 
_ Puccini as leading in favor, with thirty-. 
_ performances. Verdi came second, with 
ee performances; then Wagner, with 


; Mascagni, with eleven; and Giordano, 
eight. 
d—__—_—_—_———__—_———_-4 


VALTER DAMROSCH was honored with a 
nonial con of the New York Philhar- 
and New York Symphony orchestra, at 
letropolitan Opera House, on March 15, in 
hition of his retirement as active conductor 
he latter organization. It was a gala event 
: P is of upwards of ten thousand dol- 

ere, b 

to the 


y Mr. Damrosch’s suggestion, turned 
National Music League, to be added 
for assisting young musicians. Mr. 
his career as conductor of the 
y Orchestra on the evening of 
1 at_a concert which concluded with 
en’s “Ninth Symphony.” 


o—______—___—-4 


DEEMS TAYLOR, composer 
of “The King’s Henchman,” 
the first opera ever commis- 
sioned by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company from an Amer- 
ican Composer, which was so 
well received at its premiére 
performances early in the year, 
was awarded the honorary de- 

ee of Doctor of Music, by the 

niversity of the City of New 
York, at its recent commence- 
LOR ment. In conferring the degree, 
Bre mentioned that it came as a 
of the distinction which Mr. Taylor 

; his Alma Mater, both as com- 
4 atonal critic. 

H THE DIAMOND RING,” 

a Croce, of the composer 


lly attractive costume, has been re- 
by the Mozarteum of Salzburg. 


Subscription Price, $2.00 a year 
in U. S. A. and 
tine, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Cuba, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Re- 

ublic of Honduras, Spain, Peru and 
Canada, $2.25 per year. 
All other countries, $2.72 per year. 


Single copy, Price 25 cents. 
Remittances should be made by 


money orders, bank check, registered 
or United States postage 


Possessions, Argen- 


Dominican Republic, 


Editor... 
Vol. XLV. No.9 


P. O. at Phila., 


Pw a 


Entered as second-class matter January 16, 1884, at the 
ila., Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Copyright, 1927, by Theodore Presser Co., for 

U. S. A. and Great Britain. 


Advertisements must reach this office not 
later than the 15th of the second month preced- 
ing month desiréd. Rates on application. 


an issue. 


tion of paid-up period. 
SEPTEMBER, 1927 


Manuscripts.—Shoul 


butions solicited. 


ok T D E MVSIC._ Discontinuances.—Owing to the 
< a UY MAGAZINE educational character on THE 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR THE MUSI- ETUDE 
CIAN, THE MUSIC STUDENT AND 
ALL MUSIC LOVERS 


stemeteeess +s JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 
Ass’t Editor... EDWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER 


many do not wish to miss 

Therefore, the publishers 
are pleased to extend credit covering 
a year’s subscription beyond expira- 


Subscribers 


not wishing this will please send a 
notice for discontinuance. 


id be ad- 


dressed to THE ETUDE. Write on 
one side of the sheet only. Contri- 
Every possible 


care is taken but the publishers are 


not responsible for ma 
photographs either while 
session or in transit. 


Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


“THE BEGGAR’S OPERA,” by the original 
company which for four steady years produced 
this classic of the early Eighteenth Century, in 
the Lyric Theater, Hammersmith, London, is 
announced for a tour of the United States dur- 
ing the coming season. Philadelphia is to be 
the first city to enjoy a visit of this organiza- 
tion. 


se eee 


THE PHILADELPHIA MUSIC FUND SO- 
CIETY recently held its one hundred and sev- 
enth annual meeting, which makes it probably 
the oldest organization in America instituted for 
the purpose of encouraging and spreading musi- 
cal culture. Gilbert Raynold Combs, one of ‘“*The 
Quaker City’s’’ best-known musical pedagogues, 
is the new president of the Society. 


D “¢ 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, AND SEAT- 
TLE, WASHINGTON, are two of our compara- 
tively small but energetically enterprising cities 
which recently have inaugurated the production 
of opera under local auspices. A long and pros- 
perous life to both projects! It is by such 
movements that opera will become in America 
something of what it has meant to the Italian 
and German peoples as a means of culture. 


ee 
THE THIRTY-SIXTH NATIONAL SAEN- 
GERFEST was held at Cleveland, Ohio, June 
22d-24th. There was a grand massed chorus of 
four thousand voices, under the leadership of 
Bruno Walter. Julia Claussen, Elsa Alsen and 
Lawrence Tibbett were leading soloists. 


D + 

SIX HUNDRED AND. ELEVEN AMERI- 
CAN COMPOSITIONS for the Organ, and 
nine hundred and seventy-one works of foreign 
composers, were played on four: hundred and 
twenty-four programs given by one hundred and 
seventy-seven organists, during the first six 
months of 1927. Considering that our composers 
can scarcely count decades, against the centuries 
of the European composers, this is an encourag- 
ing omen. 


———— 

THE SOCIETY OF OLD-TIME INSTRU- 
MENTS, of Paris, recently celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. It was founded, with Saint- 
Saéns as president, by Henri Casadesus, ‘‘to 
revive music that has been forgotten, and to 
popularize the use of instruments that have be- 
come obsolete.” 

D 

HANDEL’S “BELSAZAR” (Belshazzar) had 
what is believed to have been its first per- 
formance in operatic form, when it was given 
a premicre at the City Theater of Breslau, under 
the direction of Intendant Josef Turnau, on the 
evening of May 22d. Its success was such that 
it was repeated twice each week, till June 30th. 
The Handel operas and oratorios adapted to the 
stage are enjoying a lively revival in Europe. 


¢ 


eS 

THE ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA, which for some months has been threat- 
ened with dissolution, has been saved by the sub- 
scribing of a guarantee fund which will protect 
deficits for the coming three years, 

>—_——_—_—_——% 

THE “GOLDEN JUBILEE” of the Bayreuth 
Wagnerian Festivals is being held this summer 
from July 19th to August 20th. The conductors 
are Dr. Karl Muck, for “Parsifal,’”’ Franz von 
Hoesslin, for “The Nibelungen Ring,” and Karl 
Elmendorff, for “Tristan and Isolde.” 

————————_ ¢ 

THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL MUSIC 
EXPOSITION, which was held last summer, from 
June 11th to August 28th, at Frankfort-on-Main, 
will close with a festival of one week of the 
operas of Richard Strauss, with the composer 
conducting. The central idea of the exposition 
of this year is to study and illustrate the theme 
of “Music in the Life of the Nations.” 


SEM BENELLI, eminent Italian dramatist, 
and libretist of “‘L’Amore dei Tre Re,’’ and 
“La Cena delle Beffe,” is reported to be about 
to make a visit to the United States in the 
coming season. His brother, Sandro Benelli, is 
conductor of the Florentine Choir which is an- 
nounced for a tour of The States at the same 
time. 

De g 


MOZART’S “COSI FAN TUTTE” (‘So do 
All’) is having a run, to sold-out houses, in 
London. Given in English, under the manage- 
ment of Sir Barry Jackson, the well-known im- 
presario of London, its revival is having a vogue 
suggestive of that of ‘““The Beggar’s Opera,’’ some 
few years ago. 


>t 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN'’S pag- 
eant, “‘Rosaria,’’ was presented for the second 
time, with a rewritten score, during the Port- 
land (Oregon) Rose Week celebrations. Five 
thousand persons took part in the spectacle in 
Multomah Field; while more than one hundred 
thousand were in attendance between June 13th 
and 18th. Another pageant by Mr. Cadman, “The 
Epic of Colorado,’’ was given performance at 
Denver during the spring Music Week. It was 
given in the Auditorium and thousands are re- 
ported to have been turned away the last three 
nights. 


>:——________——__-¢ 


BELA BARTOK, the emi- 
nent Hungarian pianist and 
composer, will make his first 
tour of the United States dur- 
ing the next season. Already 
he is announced to appear with 
the symphony orchestras of 
Philadelphia, New York and 
Cincinnati. Born March 25, 
1881, Bartok’s theories of com- 
position based on folk music 
have made him one of the most 
virile and original figures : 
among the modern composers. His compositions 
have appeared on the programs of some of our 
leading orchestras, especially those of the Inter- 
national Society of Contemporary Music. 

}.—_________——_-¢ 

LEADERS FOR THE _ PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA, during Mr. Stokowski’s leave of 
absence for the coming season (brought about by 
neuritis in his right arm), have been announced 
to be Fritz Reiner, of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, of the 
Chicago Orchestra, Willem Mengelberg, of the 
New York Philharmonic Society, Pierre Monteux, 
Sir Thomas Beecham (who has not hitherto con- 
ducted in this country) and probably Toscanini 
for a few guest appearances. 

eS eee 

THE LICEO MUSICALE DI SANTA CE- 
CILIA of Rome celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary on June 19th, with members of the royal 
family, the Governor of Rome, and the president 
of the Academy of Saint Cecilia present. The 
Academy itself goes back to early musical his- 
tory, having been founded in 1556 by Pius V. 
The Liceo, or public music school, of the insti- 
tution was founded in 1877. 


————— eer 


ARTHUR W. TAMS, proprietor of the Tams 
Music Library, said to be the largest of its kind 
in the world, died suddenly, at his home in 
New York, on June 25th. Born in Philadelphia 
October 7, 1848, he was all his life connected 
with the musical stage, in some capacity. In 
earlier years he was soloist, chorus master or 
director of such companies as the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company of 1864, and then of the 
the Clara Louise Kellogg Opera Company, the 
Emma Abbott ale Company and Mrs. Thur- 
ber’s American Opera Company, with Theodore 
Thomas as conductor. His library for renting 
music for all sorts of vocal and instrumental 
organizations, was opened in 1888. 


B. Bartok 


nuscripts or 
in their pos- 


PUBLISHED BY THEODORE PRESSER CO., 1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


S. C. Foster 


THE ASHES OF STEPHEN FOSTER will 
be removed from Pittsburgh and re-interred near 
Bardstown, Kentucky, on the spot which he 
immortalized in his ballad, ‘My Old Kentucky 
Home,” if a movement started in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, is carried to fruition. In life the greatest 
folk-melodist of all time was without honor in his 
own city. In death, communities clamor for the 
possession of his dust. 

(pe SSR 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF OR- 
GANISTS convened at St. Louis, from August 
23d to 26th. A highly interesting program was 
‘offered, an interesting feature of which was a 
recital devoted entirely to compositions of Amer- 
ican composers. 


“¢ 


d-—___—_—__———_+— 
PADEREWSKI has announcéd that he will 
return to America for a tour of four months 
beginning with January, 1928. He now is com- 
pleting a concert trip through Australia and New 
Zealand. 
————_______—_——_¢ 


A HANDEL MEMORIAL HALL is being 
planned for Bergdorf, a suburb of Hamburg, 
* Germany. The structure is to cost about two 
million dollars, and it is planned to be used 
exclusively for concerts and festivals of “The Old 
Saxon’s” music. i 
ee ans 
THE AMERICAN OPERA COMPANY, with 
Vladimir Rosing as director-general and Eugene 
Goossens as musical director, and with sound 
financial backing, is announced for a season of 
thirty weeks of grand opera and opera comique, 
for next season, in New York and on tour. It 
is understood to have the encouragement of Mr. 
George Eastman and Dr. Howard Hanson; and 
there will be an Advisory Board of such emi- 
nent American composers as George W. Chad- 
wick, Frederick S. Converse, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, Henry Hadley and others. Hail to an 
enterprise which is to give us opera in a language 
which we can understand! ail to this move- 
ment towards an American Art for the Musical 


Stage! 
>_< 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC INDUSTRIES 
CONVENTION met this year at Chicago, on 
June 4th-9th. At the election of officers, C. J. 
Roberts, of Baltimore, was made president, and 
Herman H. Fleer, of Chicago, became secretary. 
An interesting event of the convention was the 
piano-playing competition for Chicago junior pian- 
ists, in which an aggregate of five thousand 
dollars was given in prizes. Florence Kirsch, 
Rosalyne Tureck and. Saul Dorfman won first 
honors in the First, Second and Third Division, 
respectively, and of these three Saul Dorfman 
carried off the grand prize. 


D Ba 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC held its Annual 
Festival at Frankfort-am-Main, from June 30th 
to July 4th. A movement was inaugurated to 
bring this meeting to America in two years, the 
place of the next session having been already 


decided. 
Se 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, di- 
rector of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music of Balti- 
more, passed away at North- 
east Harbor, Maine, on July 
6th. Born at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, on October 31, 1861, he 
was educated musically at the 
Peabody Conservatory, gave 
practically all his life to its 
service, became its direc- 
tor in 1898. In his earlier 
years Mr. Randolph was well 
known as a pianist throughout the United States. 
He became one of the leading musical educators 
of the country, and to him the Peabody Con- 
servatory owes much of its present prestige. 


H. RANDOLPH 


(Continued on Page 710) 
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Helpful Suggestions tothe Question: 


| /Use To INTEREST 
MY PUPILS? 


You Will Be Glad to Know 


\ New Material 


THE EIGHT INTERVALS 


oe — ALL AROUND THE HOUSE KEYBOARD SECRETS FROM THE NORTHLAND 
'! re By Edouard Mayor By Dorothy Gaynor Blake By Marie Seuel-Holst 
Supplementary to any method. Both Short finger-drills to develop key- The smallest complete sonata 


clefs throughout. Special attention to left- 2 - Sapidit wie i : 
hand. Fine foundation studies for sight- board freedom, accuracy, rap y, written. It is prefaced by an an- 


: reading. strength and control. Progress is alytical story, illustrated with mu- 
‘eescee Sa gradual, systematic and thorough.  Sjcal figures and charming pictures. 
CHILDREN’S SONGS Planned to follow “‘Melody Book Recommended as a favorite for 
Hodgkins—Little Miss Crocus .40 “J,” Considered the most modern program and teaching. 
Peycke—Go Get it (Recitation) .60 and practical work on the market, Price, €0:canta 
PIANO SOLOS : Handsomely illustrated with pic- 
Adair—Jumping Jack...... .35 tures to color. THRO’ THE CASTLE GATE 
Fitzhugh—Gathering Daisies .30 Price, $1.00 By Dorothy Gaynor Blake ‘ 
Fitzhugh—Hay Ride....... .30 IN MARCH TIME A captivating piano suite for the | 
aye j Fitzhugh—TheGardenParty .35 A wonderful collection of marches development of facility and style | 
MERZ'S FIRST STEPS Fitzhugh—Merry Hikers... .35 for schools, drills, calisthenics, introducing greater freedam over | 
ee OR TIE HS Woodrow— Voice of the gymnasium or outdoor pageants. the various registers of the key- | 
YOUNG VIOLIN! Heartey ame ids ote Bega ge) board. 


Price, 59 cents Price. 75 cents 


"nn 
OTTO C.A.MERZ 


Blake’s Melody Book I............s.0. 75 Thomas—Five Tuneful Tales........... 

Major’s Nature Pictures.....:.....d00a- -65 Alchin—Song Stories for Piano......... 

Roege’s Songs and Silhouettes......... .65 Fox—Miniature of a Dutch Family.... 

Bilbro’s Little Etudes for Little Fingers.. .65 Parkhurst-Mistress Mary and Her Garden 

Bilbro’s Study of the Bass Notes....... .65 Mayor—Piano Pictures for Little Artists. 

Bilbro’s Happy Half Hours............ .90 Mayor—All Around the House......... 

Berold’s Piano Course. 4 Vols. ea...... .50 . Cadman—Holidays. .... 72. seme eee 

Peters’ Modern Piano Method......... 1.00 Blake—Melody Book (A Second Book). . 

Blake’s The Eight Intervals........... 75 Blake—Adventures in Style............ 

Blake’s First Steps in the Use of the Pedal Bilbro—Folio of Characteristic Pieces. . 

for Pianorerrs oc... ss... eae iif he; 
a Blake’s The Three Majors............. 75 FOUR-HAND COLLECTIONS 

4 Dillerand Quaile-Tunesfrom Many Lands 1.25 Keyes—Nine Little Playtime Duets..... 65 
- | Diller and Quaile—When All the World McIntyre—Sunshine and Laughter..... 65 

7 : Was, Youtiggsemvens so. «6 :a< ae eee 1.25. Friml—Musical Adventures for Four- 
o First Steps %& Easiest Sonatina Album............... .60 Hands ...)...... 2. .75 
0 in the 2 White-Rutgers—History of Music...... 1.50 McIntyre—Wondrous Tales........... 75 
® Use of the Pedal = Mattingly—A Visit to Orchestraland... .65 Four-Hand Recreations. Vol. 1I........ 75 


for Plano 


Distinctly Definite Teaching 


Pieces Which Pupils Enjoy 


GRADE I GRADE II (Continued) : 
Roses for You—Hyatt (Tonal balance)........ .20 Turkey Parade—Thomas (Staccalo)............. 307 
When the Sun Hangs Low—Adair (Cross hand). .35 Hallowe’en—Blake (/nterpretation).............. 40 | 
—_—— wn Rosemary—Fox (Left-hand melody playing).... .30 Swaying Pines—Mattingly (Keyboard frecdom).. .30 
it Up Hill and Down—Adair (Scale practice)...... 40 On a Southern Balcony—Dutton (Meledy).... .30 
RS’ W £ The Little Corporal—Blake (Rhythm)......... 30 Sea-Foam—Adair (Glissando)..........-.-..-+s> eS 
PETE 2 $7 Fairyland Music—Piaget (Broken chords)...... 30 The Courtyard Fountain—Blake (Arpeggio)... 30 — 
ODER / Happy and Gay—Adair (Phrasing)............. 35 Moon Shadows—Bliss (Phrasing)............. 40 
| f When Falls the Dew—Hyatt (Ringing Tone)... .20 GRADE IIt 
GRADE II The Jester—Blake (Finger dexierity)..........s: 40 
In Colonial Days—Woodrow (Rhythm)... .30 Magnolia Blossoms—Vargas (Phrasing)....... 40 
In a Cottage Garden—Thomas (Thumb On the Moonlit Sea—Smith (Ar peggio) 4.0.5. 40 
MR GEN) Sch o's esis kd ghia cue Ces neaee 30 = Fireflies Frolic—Spencer (Techmique)........... 45) 
Little Canoe—Blake (Cross hands)...... 30 Radiant Sparks—Hutcheson (Rhythm)......... 


In Hanging - gardens 


EVAN DAVIES 


NWO WATER SUENES) 


a) ) 
Decedy Ganoe Bak 
a - 


New Musical Playlets for Children, Quickly Memorized and Staged 


BELLING THE CAT By Mathilde Bilbro GOLDILOCKS* ADVENTURE By Maude Orita Wall: 
A playlet with music in one act. Simple home-made A musical playlet in three acts, easy to stage, full” 
costumes and schoolroom accessories. good comedy and tuneful melodies in unison. 


Price, 50 cents Price. 75 cents 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO TEACHERS 
An Illustrated Catalog “Helpful Suggestions to the Question” is FREE 


Send your name and address to < 
> \ 
>= ij 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


137 WEST FOURTH ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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SUAIL the New ana Greater 
-ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. 


The Journal of Musical Homes Everywhere 


THE EXPANSION OF A GREAT PUBLICATION 


A Splendid 
New Series 


from 


I. PHILIPP 


Professor of Piano 
at the 
Paris Conservatoire 


“The Evolution of 
Pianoforte Playing”’ 


HIS series is the result of long con- 

ferences between Professor Philipp 
id the Editor. It will be one of the 
nest features ever presented in any 
usical magazine. Pupils from all 
rts of the world have been going 
. Professor Philipp for a quarter of a 
ntury. This series will present a 
arvelous opportunity for students. 


‘housands of 
Musical Successes 
fade through 
The Etude’”’ Mrs. Leo Ornstein 


} TUDE Articles and ETUDE Music have 
4 made innumerable notable careers, ama- 
ur and professional. Our standards of 
terest and practical help are rising with 
ch issue. Here are just a few notable 
ticles—Commendatore E Pirani, ‘‘Fin- 
hing Touches in Piano Playing;’’ Dr. I. 
. Vorhees, ‘‘Musicians Take Care of Your 
irs;’’ W. J. Baltzell, ‘‘Home Influences in 
* Great Composers;’” Mrs. Leo 
rnstein, ‘‘How to Pedal;’’ and fifty more 


lendid articles. 


Just a Few of the 
Coming Features 


essons on Great 


’ Masterpieces 
paiese splendid features will be con- 
“tinued in THE ETUDE. The next one 
ill be a lesson on the Wagner-Liszt 
Liebestod,’’ by the great Russian Pianist 
d Teacher, Mark Hambourg. Thou- 


ds of students have reported that they 
‘these articles of inestimable practical 
i 


F 


for this purpose. 
finer and better than ever before. 


OR two years THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE has had 
experts literally ransacking the entire musical world for 
new features, new ideas, new articles, new illustrations, new 
music. These experts have travelled tens of thousands of miles 
It means you will have a re-born ETUDE, 


The Trocadero—the famous auditorium of Paris 


“Memorable Days in Great 


European Music Centers’”’ 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 
ANY years ago Mr. Cooke presented in THE ETUDE 


a series of articles on European musical conditions 
which were so vital and so interesting that they were 
received with an enthusiasm which is remembered even 
to this day. Mr. Cooke has recently re-visited these centers 
and has come back with copious notes to be expanded in 
his brilliant and spirited style. Our readers may look forward 
to delightful moments of information, wit and romance in 
a series of these unequaled and exclusive feature articles. 


The Jeweled Opera House of Monte Carlo 


Send this Page to THE ETUDE Music Magazine, 
1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send THE ETUDE for one year to 


Name Street 


Town_- State 


for which I enclose $2.00. 


Signed 


SEE IMPORTANT NOTICE ON OTHER SIDE OF THIS PAGE 


The Greatest 
Master of 
Pianoforte 
Composition 
Since 


Grieg 


EDUARD 
POLDINI 


| ren a POLDINI, whose compo- 

sitions are played by the foremost liv- 
ing pianists (but whose genius insures 
simplicity and beauty of style, enabling 
the active student to perform his works) 


is now engaged in writing a new series 
of infinite charm. The Editor heard 
Mr. Poldini play many of these fasci- 
nating compositions and is certain of 
the wonderful treat in store for our 
readers. Numerous other composers of 
highest standing have also sent us their 
most attractive works—full announce- 
ment later. 


Interviews 
With The 
World’s 
Foremost 
Musicians 


Sir Henry Wood 
HE ETUDE has assembled an unusual 
number of exceptionally fine inter- 
views with great musicians. Two in the 
near future will be: Sir Henry Wood, 
“Roads to Success in Music;’’ Alfredo 
Casella, ‘‘What is Modernism in Music?’’ 
Edgar Stillman Kelly, ‘‘Why Dissonances?’’ 
Helen Hopekirk, ‘‘The Charm of Scotch 
Music;”’ and fifty others. 


Music in The Etude 


EVER have we given greater thought 

to the provision of music which will 

suit every one of our readers. To achieve 

this we are dividing the music pages into 

sections, in each of which we shall study 

to supply the wants of its particular class 
of players. 
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A Splendid 
The New and Greater 


Opportunity | ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
to join 1928 


with us EXPANSION CAMPAIGN 
THE JOURNAL OF MUSICAL HOMES EVERYWHERE 


in the 

You have seen at a glance greatly improved and increased 
new and interest in THE ETUDE Music Magazine represented in 
this issue and forecast on the reverse side of this page. 
However, much as you have liked THE ETUDE, you 


greater will realize that your favorite musical magazine has been 
‘ born again into a newer and finer scheme of increased 

ETUDE interest and usefulness. 
‘‘We are ddvertised by our loving friends.’’ The great 
success of THE ETUDE from the beginning has been due 
MUSIC to the contagious enthusiasm of those who have always 


gladly gone out of their way to recommend it to others 
who can benefit from it. 


MAGAZINE We invite our friends now to send us on the spaces below 


the names and addresses of ten friends whose musical life 
e and interest may be expanded through THE ETUDE. 
extension In no other way can you do more at this moment for 


; musical progress in the world. 
campaign 
in the world’s jf Name ) Adidrese 
greatest period eo 
of musical 
progress. 


; Our “Thank You” 9 


Just send this page 
with the names and 
addresses of yourmu- 
sical friends filled in 
distinctly, together 
with your name and 
address and we will 
send you gratis 

OUR HANDSOME 1928 


ILLUSTRATED MUSI- 
CAL CALENDAR 


Absolutely Free 


This has a reproduc- 
tion of the handsome 
cover illustration of 
this issue of THE 
ETUDE. Write your 
name and address op- 
posite. It will not 
be used in writing 
to your friends. 


My Name and Address is 


IMPORTANT Name 


ANNOUNCE- 
MENT 

ON REVERSE 
OF THIS 
PAGE 


Town__ State 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Established 1883 


@he Musical 
Ar gosies 


Are Coming! 


‘Rejoice! The Argosies are Coming! Gloria in Excelsis Deo!” 


HUS sang the multitudes on the great plaza of San Marco at Venice, 
as the fleets of treasure ships from all of the known world brought 
their riches back to the Adriatic. 


Now THE ETUDE argosies are coming in every month, with flags 
flying and sails spread. 


They have been to all parts of the musical world and are arriving laden 
down with priceless cargoes. 


Experts of international reputation have traveled during the past 
year, tens of thousands of miles, expressly for THE ETUDE Music 
Magazine. They have obtained hundreds of the most interesting musical 
compositions that may be procured. 


They have captured articles and features finer than anything our 
readers have ever known. 


This is indeed glorious news for THE ETUDE family, in keeping with 
the high ideals and purposes of the magazine and its publishers. 


There is nothing too good for our patrons and readers; and, wherever 
initiative, enterprise and invested resources can take us in our quest, 


the finest shall be found. 


Rejoice! The Argosies are Coming! 
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JOHN'S VISION 


HE late John Wanamaker was familiarly called by everyone in 

Philadelphia “John,” just as President Roosevelt was affec- 
tionately termed “Teddy.” People in the Quaker City, where 
Wanamaker started to build his great enterprises, refer to a visit 
to Wanamaker’s as “going down to John’s.” 

The greatest merchant of his time made his store such a center 
that those who went there found a kind of color, warmth, character 
and spirit that was difficult to forget. This is one of the reasons 
why his New York store, situated far apart from the present-day 
shopping center, attracts thousands who long to have color and 
music in their lives. 

When Wanamaker built his Philadelphia store he knew the 
wonderful power of music in influencing lives. Accordingly he 
built it around what is now the greatest organ in the world. Then 
he started to give concerts on a scale that staggered even the music 
managers. The merchandise was shoved out of the way and ten 
thousand chairs were brought in.- The store was metamorphosed 
into a great concert hall. The world’s greatest artists from all lines 
were brought in; great orchestras, such as the Philadelphia 
Orchestra with Leopold Stokowski, combined with master 
organists, such as Courboin, Bossi, Dupre and others. 

“Advertising réclame!” exclaimed the critics. What of it? 
Those who benefited most were the public. If “John” chose to 
advertise that way instead of on billboards, that certainly was his 
business. Asa matter of fact, he resorted to almost every known 
form of advertising, from balloons to the daily press. 

We knew John Wanamaker and we saw enough of him to 
know that if he had advertisement in mind he was business man 
enough to realize at a glance that there were dozens of ways in 
which he might spend money for advertising that would bring far 
larger and more direct returns than the prodigious sums he spent 
for music and for art. For this reason, if for no other, we credited 
him to the greatest extent with practical idealism in bringing 
music to the people in a most powerful and sensible manner and 
with a generosity equaled only by the Roman emperors. 

John Wanamaker loved music, believed in its civic signif- 
cance, and looked upon his great stores as a means of spreading 
musical inspiration and enjoyment in line with his own practical 
idealism. Let us honor him for his actual accomplishments. 
These stand alone in American business and artistic annais. 

His son, Rodman Wanamaker, has continued the musical 
work of his father in the great stores, on an even more magnificent 
scale. He made one of the greatest modern collections of string 
instruments of the violin family to be found anywhere. These he 
has placed under the care of Dr. Thaddeus Rich, former Concert- 
master of the Philadelphia Orchestra, as curator. No expense has 
been spared to make the Wanamaker concerts lavish beyond the 
imagination. The price of admission is merely a love for music. 

The Wanamaker concerts have been an inspiration to scores 
of other merchants, and the musical public has benefited enor- 
mously thereby. 

Keep sunny. The world has enough clouds. Bright 


and happy music is one of the finest tonics the Almighty 
has given us. 


CHAPEL BELLS 
THOUSAND chapel bells are calling all over the land. 
With the opening of the college gates, multitudes of young 
men and women are returning to their work. Some are serious, 
earnest youths, over-joyed to have the opportunity to study, 
Others are making the opportunity out of their own ingenuity, 
their own efforts and their own muscles and brawn. All honor to 
them! In many cases they stand a far better chance to succeed 
than those who have their way paid for them. 
If it were not for self-made men and women, “Who's Who in 
the World” would be a very lean volume indeed. 
Chapel bells each year are calling to greater and greater 
musical opportunities. It is a joyous sound. It is the reveille of 
youth awakening to a new world. 


OFFICE HOURS 


| pamela. experience is, after all, the only kind of ex 
perience that really counts. Therefore the Editor finds him- 
self continually reverting to those happy days when he was a 
teacher in fact rather than in print. 

Once a pupil came in with a look of great achievement and 
announced, “This week I have practiced three hours every day.” 

This pupil had great verbal ambitions and did not hesitate to 
tell her friends she expected to become a virtuoso of no 
consequence. Yet she bragged about “three hours a day.” 

Had she been employed in any business office as a sten- 
ographer she would have worked, as a matter of course, from seven 
to eight hours a day, and would have thought nothing of it. But 
sitting at the piano for three hours was an achievement. 

Just why should a student, who expects to achieve great 
things in life, feel that he is entitled to less working hours than 
nine-tenths of the workers of the world in business life? Why 
should one brag about three hours at the keyboard, when thousands 
and thousands of intelligent stenographers work eight hours at 
the typewriter and in that eight hours in a great many situations 
are beset with annoyances and difficulties that never suggest 
themselves to the student comfortably seated in the studio or 
in the home? : 

Of course, a great deal depends upon one’s physical condition 
and other educational obligations. Over-practice may become a 
very serious matter, with a very sensitive, nervous organism. 
But why chouldn’t one who is interested in taking up music as a 
life-work practice four, five, six, seven and eight hours a day, 
if he is really enthusiastic about it? 

We think a great many students baby themselves, belittle 
the importance of practice and underestimate their physical 
ability. Don’t be afraid of practice, if you want to win out. 
After all, work, work, work is the everlasting secret. 

Of course, practice should be broken by periods of rest. 
One should never practice when one is really fatigued; and there 
is, we admit, a difference in the physical force expended in playing 
a Kullak Octave Study and in writing a business letter. Yet we 
believe that the practical student should have “office hours,” and 
that the student should not be stingy with himself about his 
office time. 


The key to the portals of musical success is forged 
- in the laboratory of hard work. 


TIN-PAN ALLEY 


Be ORT time ago we made a tour of some conservatories in 
New England. In one we found an equipment of excellent 
modern pianos by a foremost New England maker. The college 
head apologized for the more or less run-down appearance of the 
building, but he said: 

“We had our choice between a new building and 

new pianos, and we couldn’t have both.” 

In another college, with a comparatively new building, we 
were ushered into what can only be described as a “Tin-Pan 
Alley.” In the first place, the pianos never had been good. They 
were possibly twelve or thirteen years old. The instruments 
were variously tuned, or “tuneless,”” to a degree that would have 
delighted the wildest musical futurist. Worn with hammering 
and careless use, they really were a distressing collection of wrecks. 

The playing of the students was for the most part similar 
to the condition of the instruments, notwithstanding the fact that 
the teacher who had to do with the poor instruments was a very 
well equipped and enthusiastic person. Moral: Pinch the piano 
budget fin spoil the student. 

There should be frequent tuning, also occasional tone and 
action regulation. Your radio, your player piano, your talking 
machine needs it, so does your auto—why not the piano? 

Now and then a student with huge talent and industry can 
triumph despite a poor instrument. Nevertheless, a fine instru- 
ment is the student's greatest encouragement. 
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NE OF the greatest problems of 
the student in music, who has the 
proper, practical respect for the 
mportant matter of providing himself 
a living, is, ‘What shall I do with my 
sic?’ That is, after the student has 
sed through the delightful hours of hard 
rk necessary to obtain the very great- 
effi iency in the field he has chosen, 
at value will his acquired ability have 
his fellowmen? What price will so- 
place upon what the young musician 
to offer? In order to continue to work 
lis art, he must have a living. It should 
a comfortable living, one that would 
mit him to be open to that priceless 
iration without which one cannot do 
work in any art. 
It is a great mistake not to give due 
sideration to this problem. Prepara- 
1 by no means indicates fitness to follow 
ertain profession, The great body of 
sical students will be and should be 
sical amateurs. Without musical am- 
irs, musical culture in the world could 
survive. The more amateurs, that is, 
sic lovers with a proficiency to play an 
rument or sing creditably, the greater 
interest in music. The idea of study- 
it for the sheer love of it is something 
ich should be cultivated at all times; 
| schools of music and conservatories 
uld give just as serious and earnest at- 
tion to the cultivation of the amateur 
sic lover as to the one who has decided 
become a professional, Surely it is 
te as laudable to study music for the 
e of the art as to study it with a view 
making it a vocation. In our own work 
have made it a serious matter. We 
vor to éxclude from our professional 
sses those who do not seem to have well- 
srmined talent and likelihood of becom- 
-yery successful in the professional field. 


Three Classes of Students 


0’ THE OTHER hand, anyone with 
a fair degree of talent should be 
ouraged to take up music as a special 
dy in special courses, as long as he has 
ability to get pleasure out of it. To 
mind, students entering a conservatory 
uld be roughly divided into three 
eee those who are what one might 

ing’ students. They come to lec- 
On appreciation. They play to a 
extent and want to become ac- 
with the literature of the art. 
course, anyone with this great desire 
be admitted to such classes as well 
se who indicate through psycho- 
tests, such as the Seashore Tests, 
ial musical capacity above the average. 
se people should take up music as an 
ation. They are missionaries of musi- 
throughout their entire lives and 
backbone of musical culture in all 


S just as important to have one 
1 good listeners as it is to have one 
id good professionals. 

he third class would include what 


ofessional students. They have 
td the Seashore Tests with a high 
ge mark and also have passed rudi- 
y tests in musicianship. Personally, 
very highly such a test as the Sea- 
‘Dr. Hazel M. Stanton has pre- 
is a booklet upon this subject and 
* to show you the difference be- 


0 1, shown on this page, is a 
of the talent of an eleven-year-old 


ee 
Bae 


An Interview with Dr. Howarp Hanson 


Director of the Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, MUS. DOC. 


soci 


Wa e+ 


Biographical 
Howard Hanson was born in Wahoo, Nebraska, in 1896. His 
musical studies were done mostly in Luther College of Nebraska, The In- 
stitute of Musical Art of New York, and then at Northwestern University 
where he was an assistant teacher of Musical Theory while under the 


tutelage of Percy Goetschius, Arne Oldberg and Peter C. Lutkin. 


In the 


fall of 1916, he became Professor of Theory and Composition in the Col- 
lege of the Pacific at San José, California, and, while there, received in 
1921 the “Prix de Rome” and that autumn went to the Eternal City for 
three years of study. Since his return, he has been Director of the 


Eastman School of Music at Rochester, New York. 


Dr. Hanson is among 


the most original composers of American birth, and some of his most 
successful compositions have been his “Nordic” Symphony; “Pan and the 
Priest ;” a symbolic poem, “North and West;” the symphonic poem, .“Lux 
Etgna;” these for orchestra. “The Lament of Beowolf” is for chorus 
and orchestra. His compositions have been on the programs of such or- 
chestras as the London Symphony, New York Philharmonic, New York 
Symphony, Augusteo Orchestra of Rome, Italy, Concertgebouw of Amster- 
dam, Holland, Chicago Symphony, and many others. 
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boy. Note how a test runs. The result of 
the test shows he stands musically about 95. 
cee eee eA 
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CHART t . 
“On the other hand, chart No. 2 is a 
picture of the talent of an adult girl. She 
rates about five. This would indicate to us 
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that the boy, all other things considered, 
would be acceptable as a professional stu- 
dent, while the girl would probably be 
just about good enough to get benefit from 
a few appreciation classes. 

“The remarkable thing is that, when the 
students themselves undergo musical ex- 
perience, that is, expert instruction and 
tests, the Seashore Test for the most part, 
correctly foretells (indicates) the rate of 
their progress. After the student has indi- 
cated professional potentialities and has 
had a fine training toward a definite end, 
there are a number of very enticing oppor- 
tunities standing before him. Of course, 
the biggest field in music will probably 
always be that of music teaching in what 
might be called a small private way; but 
because it is small does not mean that it is 
not important. ‘Not all students can go to 
the big schools and the big conservatories. 
There must be excellent local teachers. 
The more up to date, the more alert and 
the better trained these local teachers are, 
the higher will be the standard of musical 
progress in America in the future. The 
vastness of our country, the great lack of 
anything approaching homogeneity in local 
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What Shall I Do With Wy Music? 


conditions, make it impossible to say just 
how much the private teacher in a small 
community may learn.’ 

“We have had, as have all educational 
institutions, a great many applications for 
graduates to fill special positions in col- 
leges. Salaries of such positions range 
from a maximum of $5,000 per year 
to $2,000 per year, the higher salaries 
much the rarer. In a great many instances 
this is ‘accompanied by other emoluments 
such as residence and in some cases board 
in the institution. Very often a teacher 
with a salary of $2,000 per year in a col- 
lege community, apart from a’ great 
metropolis, will find that in the end, he 
has actually saved more money than a 
teacher with double that income in a large 
city. 

Orchestral Players 


66 URING THE LAST few years, the 
accomplished orchestral player ‘as 
had very little to do with the question, 
‘What shall I do with my music?’ 
There has been a very large demand for 
fine orchestral players. This is due, in 
very great measure, to the great increase 
in the excellent orchestras in the ‘movies.’* 
“Stabilizing employment, , without the 
expense and hardship of travel, has been 
most important in helping thousands of 
men who engage in ‘moving picture’ 
work, 
“The moving picture organ also has been 
a development of the last ten years; and 
with it has come a demand for organists 
which has in a way changed the whole 
economic situation in the organ field. In 
other words, the moving picture demand 
has affected the income of church or- 
ganists.f 
“Here the demand for more accomplished 
players is mixed with the call for men of 
especially bright wits, not merely in the 
way of keyboard cleverness, but in the 
way of interpreting dramatic scenes in the 


‘movies’ with ingeniously appropriate 
themes. Moving picture playing is best 


learned in a special school provided with 
projection apparatus, a very comprehensive 
library of suitable music and all the para- 
phernalia that goes with this mew and im- 
mensely prosperous industry in America. 
The organs in moving picture houses are 
improving all the time; and the time is 
coming when only the most skilled per- 
formers will be able to hold their positions. 


In the Field of Opera 


eg IS HARD to make predictions as 
to what the possibilities of lucrative 
employment may be. The champion race 
horse earns all the first prizes. The other 
horses get very little in comparison. It is 
much the same way in opera. The great 
stars are paid very large fees. The little 


*In most places, the lowest union rate is 
$65.90 a week and some special orchestral 
players who are very gifted are sometimes 
able to get as high as $100.00 to $150.00 a 
week, depending upon their ability. One other 
feature of the motion picture orchestral 
player is that these players are engaged 
from forty-eight to fifty-two weeks during 
the year. This affords continuous employ- 
ment and represents a wonderful advance 
over the old days when an orchestral player 
had to seramble for engagements and often 
faced a long period of unemployment in the 
summer.— Ed. 


¢The average organist, playing in a good 
three-performances-a-day house, will get from 
$100.00 to $200.00 a week, surely an enor- 
mous remuneration when one realizes that 
some of the people who are earning this large 
income, in years gone by, would have occupied 
Sunday organ positions at $5.00 a week. 
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ones must content themselves with a slen- 
der income. This is due, in a large meas- 
ure, to the very limited opportunities for 
employment. However, considering the 
enormous advance in musical interests in 
other directions, it is only reasonable to 
suppose that opera, despite the great ex- 
pense of the management and production, 
is sure to become more popular in America. 

“Opera must be seen. People will not 
be content to hear opera over the radio 
and through the phonograph alone. But 
these features are among the best adver- 
tisements of opera. There will be a time, 
without doubt, when America will have 
enormous opera houses with excellent 
companies just as in Italy, Germany and 
France. Just now there are comparatively 
few operas to run what might be called 
the operatic trade. 

“In the first place, the opera singer 
should be a fine musician. He should have 
an advanced type of physical training (bal- 
let training when possible), so that his 
body may be strong and lithe. He should 
have ample dramatic training; and last, 
but not least, he should have a specific 
training in singing under a conductor who 
knows the operatic traditions. 

“We have so many very capable singers 
in America; but very few of them have 
been able to make the bridge to the oper- 
atic stage. It has been my conviction that 
our next step in America, leading toward 
greater opera, will very likely be through 
a higher .form of light opera, such, for 
instance, as is ‘The Student Prince,’ 
‘Countess Maritza,’ ‘The Vagabond King,’ 
‘The Chocolate Soldier,’ or such a work 
as the unfortunately ill-fated ‘Deep River,’ 
by Mr. W. Franke Harling. The produc- 
tion of many of these works and their like 

resulted in fortunes for the pro- 
ducers. 

“Wherever there is a practical economic 
demand, the demand for artists always in- 
creases, These operas are tending to ele- 
vate the taste of the general public. 

“The field of recitals, concerts and radio, 
and also the talking machine, is so much 
a matter of the individual performer that 
it is difficult even to intimate what the 
possibilities are. Some of the concert 
singers are said to have earned as high 
thousand dol- 


as forty thousand or fifty 

lars per year, The field is broader than 
that ypera, of course. Concert pian- 
ists and violinists have, in some instances, 
lived to see the »mselves become millionaires, 


ancs or marks, but in actual 


“dollars, 


not in 
United State 


The Teacher's Field Greatest 


2) ¥a IS THE TEACHER, nevertheless, 
who has the greatest field in musical 
art. He is the misSionary to the great 
public. He deals first of all with an art 
which is of vital importance in training the 
mind, developing the imagination, quick- 
ening perception, establishing codrdination 
of the muscles and nerves. 

“In the University _of Rochester, music 
is permitted even more credits in certain 
cases for the Bachelor of Arts degree 
than is Latin’or Greek. Mucic develops 
accuracy and a sense of beauty interpre- 
tation. One of the things we have dis- 
covered here is that the students who pass 
our Seashore Tests and become students 
of first rank in our musical department in 
our musical work, also rank among the 
very first students in the other branches 
of intellectual work in the University. It 
is very difficult for anyone loving music 
to get the maximum from it without per- 
forming it. Americans must learn this 
more and more. There is an enormous ad- 
vantage in hearing the finest music at con- 
certs, through the radio and through the 
talking machine and player piano. These 
are all very vital features in modern mu- 
sical education. Nevertheless, to get the 
real fun out of music, to have the adven- 
ture that comes only with the explora- 
tion of new fields, just as one reads a new 
book or plays a new game, one must have 
the ability to perform. This is not em- 
phasized enough in America. It is not 
understood as it should be; and many 
very good American citizens go through 
life without the facilities for getting the 
best out of music merely because their 
parents have neglected to give them a 
musical training. 

“It is very easy to show a man that 
playing a game of golf-and merely stand- 
ing around and watching it are two very 
different things. But it is hard to show 
that same man that the great joys in music 
come from playing it and not merely 
watching the other fellow do it. 

“America is now on the threshold of its 
greatest musical experience. Music has be- 
come as much a part of life of the 
average man as his bread and butter. We 
have come to a day in our national his- 
tory when few men and women are will- 
ing to admit musical illiteracy. It is my firm 
conviction that this will lead to greater 
happiness and civic content in the future.” 


For Diastering Scale-Like Passages 


By E. H. NICKELSEN 


How often does one come upon a pas- 
sage in a piece or study, which is not so 
different from a scale and yet has about 
it something that makes it tricky for the 
fingers. 

To overcome such a difficulty the fol- 
lowing method is suggested, using the 


opening run in Godard’s Second Masurka 
as an example for study. 
The original passage is 


Ex. 1. 4 


As a preliminary exercise practice the 
following, which is made up of repetitions 
of pairs of notes taken from this passage 
and fingered exactly as it will be when 
taken as a whole. 


Follow this by grouping the notes into 
“threes” and playing them as triplets. 
Only the beginning groups are given, but 
the student will continue these to the com- 
pass of the run, always keeping each 
finger on the note it will play in the 
finished run. 


This method will promote dexterity and 
clearness of execution, add brilliancy to 
the touch, and improve tone color, 


Ghe Evolution “of the Staff a 


By Ernest M. Ipsorson. 


IT 1s A great help to young students, in 
understanding the difference between the 
bass and treble cleffs, to give a little talk 
cn the evolution of the staff ¢ at one of the 
first lessons. 

The points of the story are i Weekend on 
paper as it is being told, something like 
this: 

Hundreds of years ago, when le 
were just beginning to- understand what 
music was, they made queer little matl:s 
for notes called “netimes,” above the dif- 
ferent syllables of the words in their 
songs, 


Ex. t 


J 7) 
My country, 'tis of thee, 


All of the music in those days was sung 
with or without an accompaniment. The 
instruments used would look very queer 
to us. They did not have pianos or violins 
as we do now. 

A good many years later, a line was 
drawn over the words, too, so a better 
idea was had of what: the right notes were. 
A singer would start on any note that 
suited his voice and it was more or less a 
guess as to what the following notes were. 


Ex, 2. 
Hs aoe | J 


My country, ‘tis of thee, 


Learning the Pedals 


By GEORGE CouLTER 


LEARNERS are often confused in éth 
ploying the pedal and lose hold on the 
music in trying to control their feet. To 
allow the requisite freedom in playing, 
pedalling ought to be automatic and un- 
conscious. 

Its simple and effective use may be em- 
barked upon thus: ‘Take an easy waltz 
with a pronounced rhythm and composed 
of simplé diatonic harmonies, the chords 
remaining unchanged within the bar. 
When this can be -played with ease, the 
pupil shotild depress the right pedal gently 
with the down beat in each bar, raising it, 
of course, at the end of the bars. The 


Damrosch and the New York Symphony — 
By A. R. THur 


Tue FAcT that Walter Damrosch has 
recently resigned from his post as con- 
ductor of the New York Symphony 
Society, in which he succeeded his own 
father, gives special interest to his book, 
“My Musical Life.” The Symphony So- 
ciety, he tells us, had a difficult beginning, 
owing to rivalry between Leopold Dam- 
rosch and his great contemporary, Theo- 
dore’ Thomas. 

“Orchestral conditions were bad com- 
pared with to-day,’ says Walter Dam- 
rosch. “There was no such thing as a 
permanent orchestra. The musicians of 
the Symphony Society, for instance, played 
in six symphony concerts during the win- 
ter, each preceded by a public rehearsal. 
They also officiated at four concerts of the 
Oratorio Society, and this was almost the 
extent of their efforts in that direction. 
The rest of the time they made their 
living by teaching, playing in theaters, at 
dances, and some of them even at political 
or military processions and mass meetings. 


one curling around the “F” line, the 


‘each half bar, so that 


As time went on, different: c 
were added; some were red, s } 
yellow, some were green, and so { 
until as many as eleven lines were 


staff. Ex.3 


G 


: 


But with so many lines it was 
tell quickly what the right note y 
make it easier the letter “F” was 
the fourth line from the Sota, 
letter ““G” was put on the fourth li 
the top (do so). The form of th cs 
ters gradually changed until the letter 
became our bass clef sign 9 , and ¢ 


ter “G” became our treMMe clef atest 


around the “G” line. While this w 
big improvement, it still gave some 
culty in rapid reading. One day : 
said, “Let us leave out the sixth 
it is in the middle of the staff (erase 
and when we want to use a note on 
line we can just draw it in A ait 
it will always be “Middle C” wh 
we add it above the bass clef or t 
the tréble clef. So that is why and 
we have the two’ clefs to-day. 


swinging triple rhythm will also } 
to do.this without distraction ff 
playing and he willbe enabled to 
ciate the warm, binding and— 
fect of the pedal, and will be stimu 
to acquire more skill in its use. hes 
might be attempted with peda 
action o 
foot may again synchronize with 

Thus the pupil may advance by: 
dations from the regular to the 1 
regtilar rhythms where the pedal ; 
with greater ingenuity and for the 
of its manifold susta’ning and 
powers, 


At: iz 1 


If a better ‘job’ came slong than 
phony concert, they would si 
father a substitute. Small 


casionally their lips gave out: 
horn or trumpet would ‘ores 
portant note during a sym 
“And yet in spite of these 
ing conditions, my father succe : 
fusing the orchestral Feewndsbel with 
emotional intensity, and 
an interpretation to ; 
diences of that day were c 
the greatest enthusiasm; 
my arm very proudly 
marched home from a co 
we knew that the subs 
cert was not more than € 
lars and the single sal 
had not reached the hung 
The tide was turned 
with a performance 
nation of Faust,” wh 


UBLICITY is the creation of ideas 
and the launching of them in con- 
crete form. Hence, it is the back- 
of every career. 

is is an age of enlightened self-inter- 
and self-promotion that must be em- 
ized in order to create name quality 
id arouse public interest. 

Tf not known, a name’ carries no weight; 
- unheard, an art is worthless. Who 
‘ould envy the modest violet born to blush 
aseen or the artist born to live unheard? 


mn 


Tue ASPIRANTS 


-N AMERICA there are 150,000 profes- 
- sional musicians, 50,000 of whom are 
ngers. There are 250,000 vocal students, 
jousands each year clamoring for recog- 
ition. Figure out the chance for success 
you attempt the struggle without pub- 
city’s aid. 

There are two kinds of publicity. The 
ne betrays confidence—fictitious creations 
lat eventually sentence one to the editorial 
lacklist—and that means failure. The 
ther is built on fact, embodies news value, 
voids sham, bars extravagance. Nothing 
yurts editorial ire more than an attempt 
) put one over. 


BARNUMISM 


Mase PUBLIC, too, resents being mis- 
led. We are no longer in Barnumian 
ays and any prolonged attempt to fool 
1e public is artistic suicide. Ambition, 
icking idealism, becomes a_ bursting 
ibble. 

‘This is an age of the Survival of the 
mown. Time was when clubs and local 
anagers could be sold on recommenda- 
on, but today they buy names. 

‘The most prized, the most beloved, the 
iost noted works in literature and art are 
lose best known. The greatest creations 
f man, when left to themselves, are noth- 
ig; only when they function as instru- 
ents of service do they become a vital 


‘s for good. 

musical history shows, building a 
areer without efficient publicity is almost 
nprecedented. A big artist usually is one 
ho, as a small artist, took advantage of 
nity. One remains swallowed up 
crowd until one asserts individuality, 
i the way to do that is to lift one’s self 
the mass. 

may do without publicity, also get 
iz without success. One may have pub- 
City, also fail to gain renown. Publicity 

a means, not an end. 

never made a famous artist great, but 
5 made many a great artist famous— 
| it is an incontestable fact that no great- 
Ss Was ever recognized apart from it. 


- Tue Press RepresENTATIVE 
MUSICAL press representative 
has evolved into a specialist who no 
r deals with clowns and elephants, 
_ souls and personalities dwelling 
id of art. 

the motive force that drives the 
ad steers the artistic craft, yet his 
are rarely appreciated at full 


rvice must be planned and exe- 
skill and unerring judgment. 
perienced journalist and musi- 
e with the innumerable difficul- 
lems of a publicity campaign 


Launching the Musical Artist 


How Great Pianists, Violinists and Singers are 
Presented to the Public 


By C. E. Le Massena 


The following article by Mr. Le Massena indicates some of the methods 
employed in “selling” the artist to the public. One backer of a young singer 
once said to the Editor of Tue Etupe Music MAGazine, “It costs more to 
launch a singer than it costs to launch a steam yacht.” In many cases it may 


be true. 


Of course, the singer is worth far more to the world than the steam 


yacht, which merely gives selfish pleasure to a few wealthy owners. 

It is possible for the young artist to build a reputation without some 
of the methods which Mr. Le Massena describes. This, however, takes 
time; and in America we must work miracles in minutes. 

The author of this article is a musician who is also a professional pro- 
moter of the publicity of artists. The old-fashioned press-agent, with his 
repertory of tricks and fakes, has given way to the promoter who employs 
Iegitimate methods. In this field, Mr. Le Massena has been engaged at times 
by along list of noted musicians, including Mme. Galli-Curci, Frieda Hempel, 
Paderewski, Damrosch, Dohnanyi and many others. 

Mr. Le Massena is the composer of avery delightful operetta which has 
been given frequently by professional and amateur groups and has been 
heard over the leading radio broadcasting stations. Over five thousand copies 
of this operetta, “Pandora,” have been sold. 


a ee 


Space in newspapers is at a premium 
with only a modicum available for music. 
Publicity material for artists, therefore, 
must be a highly-sensitized product con- 
densed to a minimum. 

It is essential that this material be cor- 
rect, striking, newsy, magnetic, gracefully 
presented. Sensationalism is a matter of 
psychological moment rather than of gen- 
eral practice. 

The one thing that unfailingly arouses 
interest is human nature. Plastic saints 
and pictured idealism’ are dull because hu- 
man beings like to see men and women as 
they are—not as someone imagines them. 


EssENTIALS OF PUBLICITY 


IRCULARS, prospecti, the first im- 

portant items of publicity material, 
should be perfect in every detail, skillfully 
written with a selling punch, neatly printed 
and artistically designed. The usual stock 
fom inspires neither confidence nor inter- 
est. Money saved here is false economy. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, LETTERS 


UCH THINGS are intended to be 

read, so they must carry an immediate 
“stop” phrase or caption—something to 
catch the eye and lead it on. They should 
be succinct and rhythmic, embodying style, 
graceful and polished diction—a combina- 
tion calculated to promote confidence and 
beget influence. That which is carelessly 
prepared or hastily executed is apt to prove 


a complete loss. 
A VITAL necessity. The best single 
publicity medium which serves a pur- 
pose such as nothing else does or can. An 
indispensable adjunct since it dispenses 
with innumerable details associated with 
bookings. A good press book of diversified 
matter pertaining to the attraction, neatly 
mimeographed and bound, usually supplies 
local managers with all the press material 
needed to cover anengagement. This should 
be kept strictly within the limitations pre- 
scribed by good taste, but should embody 
dignified propaganda, also be free of error 
and untruth. Above all, it must embody 
readability. It cannot be too well done and 
compilation ought never be assigned to a 
novice, for a poorly-written and ungainly- 
looking press book is a detriment rather 
than an aid. Conversely, the more expertly 


Press Boox 


prepared, the more influence it is destined 
to carry. 


ArtIcLes, Stories, INTERVIEWS 


N ADDITION to material carried in a 

press-book, every artist needs to have 
on hand a quantity of special articles, 
stories and anecdotes, written in the first 
person, on subjects pertaining to one’s life, 
art and views. These are valuable for plac- 
ing with syndicates and magazines and are 
also good for “fillers.” If the artist be 
prominent, such material is readily taken. 
Staff writers are always on the qui vive 
for live leads and one such item fre- 
quently serves as good bait io land an in- 
terview. At other times, reporters may be 
invited to hotel or residence for a news 
“release,” discussion or quiz. 


ADVERTISING 


Wye NOT in the province of the 
press department advertising should 
be created and placed in co-operation with 
it. Preparation of copy requires skill and 
knowledge of selling values. It should not 
be contracted for without careful consider- 
ation of mediums and territories. More 
money is squandered in indiscriminate ad- 
vertising than in any other phase of musical 
publicity. Few artists understand this aspect, 
too often relegating such details to man- 
agers, office employees or advertising rep- 
resentatives. If advertising is to accom- 
plish its mission, it must be on a par with 
the publicity in strength, character, fre- 
quency and opportuneness. 


Music PERIODICALS 


SEFUL mediums in launching and 

sustaining acareer. But they should be 
employed with discretion. None but an 
expert is qualified to advise on this sub- 
ject. Small sums are inadequate and large 
amounts are sure to strain a budget unless 
one has ample funds to command. Caution 
and experience are the best guides. 

Such investments ‘are futile unless placed 
properly and used effectively. A “fling” 
or “flyer” now and then is certain to mis- 
carry, while a cheap, insignificant inser- 
tion is as valueless as it is unwarrantable. 
Musical journals (with the exception of 
the musical home magazines, such as THE 
Erupe) are strictly “class” publications, 
serving a like purpose and covering the 
same territory —i. e,, the musical field. 
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This does not apply to trade papers with 
which the artist is only figuratively con- 
cerned. 
SYNDICATES 

HERE are two available—newspaper 

and picture—both highly useful and 
immeasurably profitable. They are elusive 
and difficult channels, however, because 
everybody rushes them. Stadeets editors 
are targets for press agents and offices are 
swamped with “stuff” on every imaginable 
thing. Due to this plethora of nonde- 
script material editors are put on the de- 
fensive and it is impossible to catch them 
off guard. 

There is always a chance of placing any- 
thing of real news value, and it is right 
here that a clever press man can show his 
ability. It’s his business to know what syn- 
dicates want and that they will hold aloof 
until he has acceptable copy to present. 
Nothing is more detrimental to an artist’s 
standing than the constant circulation of 
absurd or glaring “piffle’ that smacks of 
rank publicity. Selling a name to an edi- 
tor is half the battle and sooner or later 
good stuff will receive his “O. K.,’ for 
publicity is really a form of mental science 
—an act wherein one mentality exerts a 
persuasive influence over another mentality. 


GENERAL MAGAZINES 


IRCULATION is the chief requisite 

for publicity, and magazines provide 
an extensive distribution. Entrances of 
this type are not for all, but reserved for 
the particular. Biographies and memoirs are 
the most acceptable forms. Sometimes a 
discussion of a pertinent subject is in order. 
The selection of media must be made judi- 
ciously, otherwise time, money, energy and 
patience are wasted in sending out MSS. 
without sufficient knowledge of require- 
ments. 

It is best to discuss the proposition with 
one of the editorial staff before submitting 
an article, because music material is ac- 
cepted only occasionally and must be 
exactly what is wanted; consequently, this 
class of matter ought not go by mail unless 
to out-of-town publications following cor- 
respondence thereto. Most magazines either 
have their own staff writers or place orders 
for such articles as they may need them, 
Hence it is an occasion for rejoicing when 
you do land something. 


PuHotTocGRAPHS, REPRINTS 


ICTORIAL publicity is the most effec- 
tive and valued kind. In point of 
“boost” nothing equals having one’s picture 
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reproduced. That is the reason out-door 
display enjoys such a vogue in commercial 
advertising since the eye is quicker than 
the mind to grasp and more apt to retain 
the impression for a longer time. An illus- 
trated article has more potency than one 
carrying no pictures. 

Even a photograph with a mere caption is 
more desirable, from a publicity angle, than 
twice as much reading space. Rotograyure 
and picture pages in the daily press are 
eagerly sought and are at a high premium, 
These are excellent mediums to cultivate, 
but the subjects must possess news value. 
Original photos are costly and not essential 
for distribution except in special cases. 
Reprints are inexpensive and well suited to 
publicity purposes. Black, glossy prints 
produce the best results; therefore, sittings 
should be made with clear, well-defined 
poses. Many photographers do not favor 
such desecration of their art and insist on 
creating an “art study” which is wholly 
unsuited for publicity, 


Loca ADVERTISING 
HEETS, Cards, Cuts, Mats. 
three sheet posters, as used on theatri- 
cal billboards, are part of the equipment 
of every artist. These, with window cards 
and cuts, are usually handled by managers, 
but a certain number of half-tones and 
newspaper cuts, also a quantity of mats, 
are always needed in a publicity office. 
Some papers accept mats, others cuts, while 
class magazines often use fine screen cuts, 
but the best and largest publications prefer 
to have good prints or originals and to 
do their own engraving, One of the details 
of press service is to know the various re- 
quirements in this line. 


DispuRSEMENTS 
I T IS NOT good policy to send out press 
material whenever one takes the notion 
or because it is a self-appointed duty, If 
possible, it should be scheduled so as to 
guard against overdoses, Too much is sure 
to clog the wheels or close the sluice gates. 
There are two sorts of press news—one 
breaks quickly and demands fast action; the 
other involves a systematic building-up pro- 
The former has to be executed on the 
“run,” often dispatched by messenger, tele- 
graph or special delivery. The latter is the 
more difficult to handle because it lacks 

the spontancity of the other. 

Items about activities, dates; engagements, 
programs, roles—whatever is of current 
interest—should go out weekly, even daily, 
if important, and on time to catch the edi- 
tions for which they are intended. In the 
case of dailies, this is a matter of strict 
attention and promptness, for to be late 
with such notices is to prove one's inefh- 
ciency, One must know also whether such 
copy is suitable for the “music” editor or 
“news” editor and that it is directed ac- 
cordingly. Musical papers may be supplied 
with a variety of material at frequent in- 
tervals, provided one carries advertising; 
otherwise, it might prove “unacceptable.” 


cess. 


FEATURES 

EATURE STORIES are always sal- 

able, if of feature quality. These are 
of the intimate order dealing mostly with 
the private life or affairs of the subject. 
Sensation and scandal are to be avoided 
even though it close the columns of certain 
journals catering to such tastes. 

On occasions, a publicity “stunt” may be 
Staged legitimately and to good purpose, 
but it must be adroitly concealed. Such 
material makes good “first page” copy. 
Stolen jewels, divorce, marriage, finance, 
arrivals and departures, purchase of prop- 
erty, contracts, appearances, social func- 
tions—things that pertain to personality, 
rather than to art—these generally prove 
good copy. Local representatives of out- 
of-town papers are almost unanimously 
agreeable persons looking for suitable ma- 
terial, and are valuable co-operators, espe- 
for tours. 


One and- 


Press clippings as visual evidence of press 
service are desirable, There is no way, 
however, of locating all that gets into print, 
although a fair percentage can be gathered 
through the assistance of least two press 
clipping agencies, Some papers will return 
“marked” copies if requested, 


Foreign Press 

ERTAIN foreign papers have repre- 

sentatives in the United States who 
are glad to receive news concerning artists 
going to or returning from foreign parts 
—particularly useful for Canada, Europe, 
Mexico and Cuba, Press material for the 
Orient or remote parts requires special 
treatment because of a set publicity policy 
that maintains in some localities. The for- 
eign language press in American cities fur- 
nishes a convenient medium, particularly 
when it concerns those of like nationality— 
Serbian, Polish, Jewish, Russian and so 
orth. English copy can be used for such, 
as well as for most foreign states, there 
being few cases when items need to be 
translated into another tongue. 


CriricisMs AND Norrces 


HE CULLING of essential portions 

of critical reviews is a delicate opera- 
tion, for it-is not always clear what specific 
words are best to lift. Brief, pithy, force- 
ful clauses and catchy, graceful phrases 
are perhaps most effective for reproduction. 
They take up less space, can be set in large 
type and more readily attract the eye. 


MNusic-and Poetry in Autumn 


M USICTANS as well as poets must love 
Autumn for there are many beautiful 
pieces which are distinctly inspired by it. 
If possible to arrange, it is advantageous 
for the teacher to give an early recital. 
The programs may he ordered with tiny 
eaves; and brilliant decorations for the 
studio may be found in abundance from 
Nature's bounty. 

In creating proper mood and atmosphere 
in minds and hearts of both the audience 
and the performers, it is delightful for 
the teacher or a narrater to introduce each 
group of pieces. 

The atmosphere of early Autumn forms 
the inspiration for this first group of selec- 
tions, That 


“Season of mist and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the 
thatch eaves run; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage 
trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd and plump the hazel 
shells 
With a sweet kernel; 
more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never 
cease, 
Summer _ has 
clammy cells.” 


to set budding 


For o'er-brimmed _ their 


: Those who especially love the Autumn 
join Carruth in his glowing description; 


“A haze on the far horizon, 

The infinite tender’ sky, 

The ripe, rich tint of the corn fields, 
And the wild geese sailing high, 

And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden rod— 
Some of us call it, Autumn, 

And others call it God!” 


1, Autumn ............Chaminade 
2. Autumn Song. ...Tschaikowsky 
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Sometimes, it is wise to reprint an entire | 
notice if given by a prominent critic or if 
enumerating points that do not lend them- 
selves to curtailment. Key words may be 
emphasized in bold-face type or italics, 
Press notices, when reproduced, should be 
set off by a striking picture with the maxi- 
mum of white space. A single sentence 
often proves of greater value than a vol- 
uminous exposition, To alter or delete so 
as to transform a poor notice into a good 
one is both dishonest and unsafe, 

Tours AND CAMPAIGNS 


O PART of a season's publicity work 

is more important than that pertain- 
ing to tours, It is aimed to stimulate ticket 
buying, also to induce repeat engagements, 
The signed contract is not the end of the 
transaction. Adequate publicity is an ex- 
pected accessory to every engagement. 
Campaigns should be launched far in ad- 
vance of schedules and each point covered 
thoroughly right up to the performance 
date. 

ANNOTATIONS 


OST auditors are mentally unpre- 

pared to listen, They bring their 
mentalities to a concert, but these do not 
function spontaneously. Therefore, it is 
necessary to acquaint them with what they 
are to hear. Program notes serve that 
purpose as nothing else does or can. By 
this means, the auditor grasps the signifi- 
cance of each piece or song, receives greater 
emotional pleasure and carries away a more 


By Rena Ipeiia Carver — 


3. In Autumn ..........S6chting 
4. Autumn Idyl........P. Renard 
5. In Autumn........Moszkowski 


The next group is given over to Hal- 
lowe’en pranks and all the gaiety and 
witchery of dainty and boisterous figures 
of the masquerade, as well as the awe-in- 
spiring appearances of ghosts and witches, 
enter into the music, 


I, Jack o’ Lantern... +. ssssnapparoett 
2. Clown «6 ..6.0..ccnntss ipe GRRMInede 
3 Pierrette .......050.00e0s. Conaminade 
4. Paladin (from Mascarade).. Laurens 
5. Witches’ Dance........... MacDowell 


“Then lift up the head with a song! 

And lift up the hands with a gift! 
To the Ancient Giver of all 

The spirit in gratitude lift! 
For the joy and the promise of spring, 

For the hay and the clover sweet, 
The barley, the rye, and the oats, 

The rice and the corn and the wheat, 
The cotton and sugar and fruit, 

The flowers and the fine honeycomb, 
The country so fair and so free, 

The blessings and glory ‘of home, 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving V 

giving ! 

Joyfully, gratefully call 
To God, the Preserver of men, 

The bountiful Father of all.” 


1, The Joy of OS 
2. From Puritan Days.....-MacDowell 
9 In Autumn. ..scae qh en Mea owell 
4. A. Dy, 1620... 000.505 004s MacDowell 
5. Of Br'er Rabbit. .........MacDowell 


_ 6, By Smoldering Eeabitnn a Maa Oren 


a scene of late Autumn, an 


“Tis a dull sight 


to 


‘title me: 2 1 
But these faculties I 
stirred into activity tl 
to the artist to 
ord-books are apt 
rather than a help, 
to the singer, those 
variably follow the 


HE PUBLICA 
licity of an uncerta | | 

do books by artists eer becau 
most invariably, they 
biographies or teachii 
at the close of a mus 
books can be utilized 
rial. Compositions — 
have an appreciable pu 

A good composer 

works or sings his” 
helpful in creating 
begin to find their way 
temporaries, this value is 
tionately, A musical 
formed by a recognized 
decided boost to the cor 
works are scarce, so p 
is too ephemeral to be 
Radio furnishes an 
wide publicity which 
have been slow to 
which they are now 
partiality, 


CC 


I do retire 
Into an old 
Beside a bri 
Oh, pile a b 


I never look 
Nor attend to t 
For all to be. 
Ts the lea 
Falling, falling | 


1, Flying Leaves. 
2. Falling Petals. 
3. Autumn Leaves. 
4. By the Fireside 


Other lists to 
below. 


Witches’ Revel.......45 
A Tale. ics s..ck eee 
Ghosts ....5.. 00a 
In the Hall of the M 
All Souls’ Day....... 
Joyous Peasant........ 
March of the Pilgrims. 
Autumn Leaves Wa 
Witches’ Dance. ...++ . 


Sparks ieee ca 
Marche Fantastique. 
The Gobbler. ....... 
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Leschetizk ys ‘Vital Ideals 


By Leschetizk y's Post Famous Uorbereiter 


Marig PRENTNER 


AUTHOR OF “THE MODERN PIANIST,” A TEXT BOOK ON LESCHETIZKY’S METHODS 


N THE BRILLIANT rooms of the 

‘Villa Leschetizky, in the Karl-Lud- 

wigstrasse at Vienna, it was formerly 
sual in the autumn for a great number 
f pupils from all parts of the world to 
semble around their celebrated teacher, 
heodor Leschetizky. Eleven years have 
assed since he has gone, “round the cor- 
er,’ as he used to express himself about 
ath. That his spirit, however, is still 
live was proved on the twenty-sixth of 
eptember, this year, by those disciples 
ho joined together to do homage at the 
asters grave in the Vienna Central- 
jedhof, both in their own names and 
those of all the others who were pre- 
snted from coming by the great distance 
their homes beyond land and ocean 
arriers. 
On that day took place the solemn un- 
siling of the monument which had been 
ected through the generoys efforts of 
s American pupils. After the long period 
* eleven years this surely shows that 
ly what was earthly of Leschetizky has 
issed away and that his memory is still 
herished by his grateful pupils, that his 
jirit still animates their art and work— 
ieschetizky’s ideals still live! 
The great attraction and interest of his 
aching and the wonderful results at- 
ined were in my opinion due to his 
rer-ready ability to illustrate, by his own 
srformance, his remarks and criticisms 
the pupils rendering of the work. 
jhus, the instruction of the master was 
pmbined with the execution of the artist. 
lay the greatest stress on the im- 
yrtance of this method of teaching and 
ve therefore myself adopted it.) 


Aural Representation 


S I FORMERLY noticed with Le- 
schetizky’s pupils and have since ob- 
ved with my own, there is nothing more 
spiring to the phantasy and sense of 
sical beauty than the vivid representa- 
on to the ear. This brings the desired 
bal within the scope of nearest considera- 
bn and renders mountains of dry schol- 
ly instruction superfluous. Hearing spe- 
ally difficult passages played (the elocu- 
of that language of all languages, 
sic) awakens in the pupil the dormant 
lent and leads to progress with surpris- 
g rapidity. 
The older Leschetizky grew the more 
interested himself in signs of precocious 
lent. Quite a number of such miniature 
anists were often grouped around his 
© pianos at his celebrated “Klassen- 
sende.” Some droll remark or some 
mical situation on the part of one of 
ese sweet and very clever little musical 
adpoles” often decided the success, even 
to the performances of the grown-ups. 
) the cheerful temper of the master 
d for the whole evening and he would 
tales of his youth, of his friend- 
ips and meetings with other great artists, 
ith as Anton Rubinstein, Lablache and 
* Swedish Nightingale, Jenny Lind. 
her first appearance in Vienna, Jenny 
| was received with the greatest tri- 
iph, and, after the performances, on 
ng the “K4Arnthnerthortheater” (our 
at opera house) her carriage was 
home not by horses, but by the en- 
students. Often, till two o'clock 
morning, she had to appear over 
again on the balcony to thank 
laiming crowds for their endless 
ns. 
one of these occasions Leschetizky 


was holding up a big branch of blooming 
lilacs, which he had broken off for her 
on his way, when suddenly he felt him- 
self lifted up by her excited admirers. 
Holding on to a pillar he was lucky enough 
to be able to throw the fragrant blossoms 
at Jenny Lind’s feet. She forthwith 
picked them up and’ gracefully bowed her 
thanks. This was his first meeting with 
the celebrated singer, and it remained un- 
forgotten in his memory. 


Molding Delicate Hands 

ESCHETIZKY believed that it is one 

of the most pleasing tasks to model 
children’s hands and_ children’s minds 
technically and musically. In this opin- 
ion I myself fully share. Children as 
pupils always had a great attraction for 
me; it may be that my partiality was 
somewhat owing to the charming incident 
which led to my appointment as Le- 
schetizky’s assistant. 

At that time I had as my first pupils 
two little Polish girls, cousins, and they 
were nine years of age, one fair haired 
with blue eyes; the other with dark eyes 
and black hair. The two pretty little girls 
at once became my greatest favorites and 
were extremely diligent. After two years 
of eager study it occurred to me to ask 
Leschetizky to let my little pupils who 
were now eleven years old, play to him. 
He readily assented and fixed on a Wednes- 
day, the day of his well-known classes, 


an hour before the beginning of the class. 

Each of my little girls had prepared no 
less than eleven pieces, although I thought 
two or three would be sufficient, The 
Professor, generally so severe, was so de- 
lighted that, at the end of each piece, he 
asked, “What else have you got? Go on 
playing!” till all the twenty-two pieces 
had been’ played. Leschetizky’s pleasure 
and apt reciation were really touching. He 
exclaimed, “To-day is classday, Your 
pupils must play! The others must hear 
them! The performance of these two 
children reminds me of my own child 
hood.” Leschetizky himself had been a 
wonderful child-pianist under the tuition 
of Karl Czerny. 

At the close of the class 1 was made 
very happy by the charming way in which 
he offered me the appointment as his as- 
sistant. On the following day, my door 
bell rang over and over again and each 
time a new pupil stood before me, say- 
ing, “Professor Leschetizky sends me to 
have lessons with you.” From that time 
on I had principally to do with grown- 
up pupils, eager and ambitious, to whom 
I could devote all my energies and in 
whom I could infuse my own enthusiasm. 


Effects of the War 
UT THE war brought a change. The 
musical soirées in my villa in Vienna, 
which had been so frequented, had to be 
given up. Art in Vienna was at a stand- 
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still. In fact, the hardships of daily life 
were $0 great that my si iter, a very suc- 


cessful sculptress, and I were fain to re- 
move from Vienna to Gmunden am Traun- 
see, The lovely lake surrounded by 
beautiful mountains, the pure air from 


the Alps, after the city, so neglected since 
the war, was a welcome change. 

The intercourse with 
tellectual and artloving 
assembled round the 
land, soon let us feel 
found a second home. 
abroad had left Austria account of 
the war. A few advanced pupils from 
Vienna had followed me td Gmunden and 
new pupils from Gmuriden presented 
themselves, 

To my surprise, children, also, 
brought to me as hopeful scholars. First 
of all, a very wealthy lady brought me 
her cight-year-old, pretty little Tommy. 
He knew nothing to play to me; he only 
knew the names and the values of the 
notes. His original interest in learning 
the piano had been thoroughly 


a particularly in- 
society, which had 
court of Cumber- 
that we had here 
All my pupils from 


on. 


were 


to play 


knocked out of him during his one year’s 
instruction in London, His mother, an 
Austrian, had just returned from Lon- 
don. After her experience there, she 


despaired of her boy having any talent for 
music. So she begged me to give him 
a month’s trial, 


Tommy's First Lesson 
(THE case was really alarming to me, 
for, except his notes, he knew next to 
nothing. I looked at his delicate little hand 
and placed his soft, inert fingers in form 
of a third (right hand) on the keyboard, 
showing him with my own hand exactly 


how the fingers are to be held, the point 
of the thumb resting on the edge of the 
key C and the third finger well curved 
in the middle of the key E. The fingers 
which are not occupied are to be held 
well curved above. In the same position 
I made him strike the keys D and F, 


FE and G, and so form of the 


ascending scale. 


forth, in 


He had to count aloud and to strike 
the first four thirds as loudly as possible, 
the next four thirds as piano as possible. 


As a preparatory exercise for the legato, 
the hand should now move quickly close 
to the keyboard from third to third as- 
cending and then (four thirds loud 
four thirds piano) descending. 


Al 


and 


e | 
Rig ght H and 


S- fs 


air 


ee a 


These exercises and all the following ex- 
ercises should then immediately be played 
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with the left hand in contrary movement. 

Then these thirds were practiced stac- 
cato. For this the fingers are placed in 
position on the keys and, after giving a 
quick stroke down, not only the fingers 
but the whole hand, throwing itself up- 
ward from the wrist, drops quickly back 
again to be ready in position for the next 
third. Again four thirds as loudly as 
possible and four thirds as softly as pos- 
sible. This exercise is also executed in 
another kind of staccato, 

In this the hand, well raised above the 
keyboard and the fingers already in posi- 
tion, is dropped suddenly to strike the 
keys and then quickly and_ elastically 
jerked upwards from the wrist. The same 
exercise is also practiced with another 
fingering, with the second and fourth and 
the third and fifth in the different modes 
of touch and color, forte and piano 
later fortissimo and pianissimo, 

The variety which is attained by the 
change to different touch and tone is an 


attraction for the child and keeps his 
attention alive. I have tested this by ex-— 
perience in various cases among my 
younger pupils, Moreover, it lays the 
foundation for phrasing and execution, 
The interest awakened by this method 
makes the child eager for his studies, 


and to him it brings as a rule, three special 
qualities: quick perception, the gift of 
imitation and good memory. One of my 
advanced pupils who had followed me 
from Vienna and was studying as a 
teacher attended at every lesson and then 
prepared the young pupils for the next 
by carefully practicing with them exactly 
in my method. 

In the same way as the thirds, the 
sixths should be practiced with the finger- 
ing: thumb and fifth, loud and soft, long 
and short. The sequences of thirds and 
sixths then are to be played separately, one 
note after the other very slowly, forte 
and piano, legato, staccato and non legato 
with first and third, second and fourth 
and third and fifth. 

Bx,.2 

Right Hand 


fo 
V 


3 
1 =1 


E eer cacrse 


strongest 


naturally 
finger, always has to strike its key more 


The thumb, the 


softly than do the other fingers. The 
sixths are played with the first and fifth 
and then in connection with the fourth 
finger, which gets a special accent. 


3 
Right Hand . 


15 4 6 


These exercises are to be transposed into 
the different keys. 

After the sequences of thirds and sixths, 
other finger exercise follow—with the 
hand at rest in legato and non legato and 
then from the wrist, staccato, forte and 
piano; As soon as the stretch of octaves 
is attained, mostly in a few weeks of 
steady work, the exercises are to be prac- 
ticed in octaves, first piano, then cres- 
cendo, then forte: 


Ex.4 / 
Right Hand 


pa Seams Sorte 
LL 


Special exercises for the thumb as a 


Self-Test Questions on 


1. What position of the hand should be 
taught the young pupil at the first lesson? 

2. What were the effects of the war on 
artists in Vienna? 

3. Why should variety of 
stressed with young pupils? 


touch be 


preparation for the scales are excellent 
practice for the little hands: 


Ex.5 


Then follow the scales, especially the 
chords, first, each finger separately, then 
in connection, while some of the keys are 
held down. In most of the chords the 
position of the hand is turned slightly 
outwards, The fingers should first be 
prepared on the keys in the position re- 
quired for the chord (without striking). 
Then being raised from the wrist and 
still retaining their position they should 
immediately descend and only then strike 
the chord. By doing this great accuracy 
in striking chords is soon acquired. 

After this the arpeggios should be prac- 
ticed. These exercises all together cor- 
rectly executed develop a full sound and 
variety of tone not savoring of childish 
performance. As these finger exercises 
will prove so effectual it is not necessary 
to practice them for long at a time. 
Half an hour daily will be quite sufficient. 

At the same time I began from the very 
first lessons with the charming little com- 
positions of Gurlitt, Heller (edited by 
Louis Klee with appropriate titles and 
verses), Reinhold, and so forth. These* 
pieces must already be played with ex- 
pression and also with discreet use of 
the pedal, as it is my object to bring out 
all the beauties inherent in these little 
compositions. I cannot but admire the 


talent of the composer who can bring. 


so much taste, grace and effect within the 
narrow compass of child literature. 


Miss Prentner’s Article 


4. What is to be noted in striking the 
thumb on the key? 

5. What exercise insures accuracy in 
striking chords? ; 


Some Observations on Practice 
By RicHarp E. YARNDLEY 


Music student, what is your practice 
to you? A mere formula which you 
observe. with fair regularity, or a really 
vital function? Pray stop a minute to 
take stock of yourself and determine 
whether or not you are getting on with 
that etude or concerto in a way that satis- 
fies you. The subject of practice is a trite 
one, and yet on practice hinges’ future 
success to an extent few students, even 
the serious ones, fully realize. 

First, there is the factor of physical well- 
being, of “keeping fit.” Sound mental 
hygiene is another most important item. 


Each of these factors depends on the 
other. Proper physical training tends to 


induce keen mental action: a healthy mind 
reacts favorably on the physical condition. 
It is not straining the point at all to assert 
that ill condition, mental or physical, is 
responsible for most of the failures in 
all departments of human endeavor. Ex- 
uberance of spirit, on the other hand, is 
a large factor in success. Get it! Make 
it a study. This will involve sacrifice in 
many ways, a relinquishment, first of all, 
of the opinion that merely “having a good 
time” is the purpose of life. 

Factor number two is faith: faith in 
your art and faith in yourself. If this 
soul quality is lacking, it will have to be 
acquired by study and practice. This calls 
for determination, not of a belligerent type 


but of a calm and steady nature. When 


7” 


one has gained perfect poise and serenity, 
results accrue with twice the ease of those 
produced by careless, irregular endeavor. 
An aid to this state of mind is to practice 
slowly. This dictum, through constant 
repetition, has well-nigh lost its force, 
but it is a rule that still works perfectly. 

Factor number three has to do with 
the amount of practice. This is something 
each student must determine for himself. 
In view of the factors mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraphs, it would be a safe 
plan to apportion periods well within the 
student's capacity for sustained effort, this 
on the same principle that it is good to 
get up from the dinner table feeling some- 
what hungry. In other words, do not 
practice to satiety. Failure to heed * this 
point will dull your interest and lessen 
your accomplishment, 

To sum it all up, you must be full of 
enthusiasm; you must have faith in your- 
self. Your mental state must be poised 
and deliberate and you must apportion 
your time so as to avoid weariness. Lastly 
you must practice every single day. There 
is a big psychological factor involved in 
absolute regularity. 


“Carmen is the apologia and the epitaph 
of Biset, one of the great glories of 
France, whose passing bereft the world of 
a genius, and his many friends of a rare 
affection.”—HerMan Devries. 


Hot and Cold!—A Helpful Geaching Idea 


By CHARLES KNETZGER 


ARs: well-known Wrist Study by 
Streabbog, Opus 63, No. 3, is usu-- 
ally a favorite among the little folk. It 
has a pleasing air and offers excellent 
practice for bringing out melody tones 
which are at the same time members of 
a chord, thus requiring one finger of the 
right hand to produce a stronger tone than 
another which is struck simultaneously. 
As a study for both hand and finger stac- 
cato it is excellent. 

If not careful pupils are apt to skip 
one of the right hand notes in the mea- 
sure, especially in the following: 


greatly and they will show themselves great.” 
—Ratpu Watpo Emerson, Essay on 


a 


Eighteen Months’ Training 

B UT LET us return to my little pu 
Tommy. He passed through hi 
month’s trial successfully and, after eight 
months’ work, was able to play Chop 
Nocturne in E-flat and Henselt’s Pen, 
Fugitive (a study in octaves), both by k 
and with exquisite expression, to the s 
prise of his parents who were good jud 
in music. They were naturally delight 
It is hardly possible to conceive a n 
rapid development of talent. The b 
liant. result is based on the careful pli 
ing of the hand in the right position 
indispensable for the cultivation of a pi 
fect touch and by the selection of sui 
compositions. Vivacity on the part of 
teacher and frequent illustration by pl 
ing pieces under study will prove an 
fallible help in keeping alive the inte 
of the pupil. ‘as Sosa 
Little Tommy was so eager to h 

music that, after his lesson was ove 
remained standing by the piano beg 
me to go on playing. But he said, “N 
you must not only play my pieces, tho 
they are so beautiful, but you must p 
your own,” and gave me no rest till 
had played to him serious works 
Chopin, Schumann, Beethoven, and oth 
In any case it is a blessing for ev 
child to be instilled with true art fr 
the beginning. He who ultimately has 
adopt another profession will find in 
love of music gained by such ideal s 
beautifying influence for his whole lit 
and for him whom fate has accorded © 
grace of pursuing music as a career, h 
many thorns will have been removed fre 
the path leading to the goal! 
The right foundation of the study 
music is of the utmost importance. — 
these, our realistic times, the love for t1 
music should be imbued as early as f 
sible, and the desire for the higher wa 
of art be cherished throughout the 
course of tuition. 
It was the lifework of Leschetizk 
disseminate the lofty understanding of 
art and whoever earnestly endeavors 
follow in his footsteps will help to pre 
that “Leschetizky’s ideals still live!” 


: 


. 
To overcome this tendency, and to } 
them keep the staccato idea in mind, 
little pupils may learn to say, “O, it 
so hot!” to each measure of the piece, 
cept the following: : 
Bx, 3 


OL) Aes 

As one pupil said, “I feel I have score 
my fingers when I fail to raise them f 
the keys. It is so refreshing to get to’ 


cool note!” ae 


See ee eee ee Re 
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S A School Music Supervisor, it has 
: been my duty and pleasure to direct 
‘musical programs of a small town 
ool—cantatas, operettas, glee clubs, 
ruses, and pageants. 

; try is still so new to the average 
all town that it is not exactly defined 


understood as yet. It is known to. be 
elaborate staging of something, using 
ge numbers of characters. The cause 
isually civic, historical, or social. 

After directing eight school musical 
eants using from one hundred to two 
dred young children from the primary 
_ intermediate grades, I am enthusias- 
ly advocating the pageant as a feature 
the school year in the Music Depart- 
(3 
fy first attempt at this work was four 
s ago. I wrote and produced a Spring 
eant with one hundred and eight 
dren. It was purely a fantasy, an 
ginative story; but it gave the children 
opportunity to interpret a great variety 
music. For my material for music ac- 
ipaniment for this as well as subsequent 
eants, | have depended much upon THE 
pe. Having on hand several years of 
bers, these files afforded me an abun- 
ice of material from which to choose 
wetions suitable to the many parts of 
‘pageant which connect the standard 
ces and drills. 

ve directed the “Spring Pageant” 
ce, a Christmas pageant, “America’s 
1d,” “The Birth of Meade,” and “In 
thland;” in each of which I used 
n fifteen to twenty-five numbers from 
ne. It has proved so satisfactory 
I’ wish to explain my methods for 
er small town supervisors or directors. 
In Healthland,” we produced last May 
h one hundred and eighty children. I 
describe this one in detail. It was 
impossible to find a _ published 
that fitted our needs exactly; so, 
erly, we planned the text from the 
is found in printed matter put 
j ic health organizations, play- 
fational Food Councils and sim- 
ments. It was when Mr. Hooyer 
eyery school community 
r Day with a feature that 
lasize the health rules that we 
n that subject for this year’s 


4 


eynote was the following story. 
ealth and Mother Health have 
discouraged about the children of 
who will not obey or practice Health 
They decide to give a party for 


/ 


— 
— 


How to Get Up a Little Musical 
— Pageant in Your Gow 


By 


Lena Marth SMITH 
Illustration by Wm. S. Nortenheim 


the folks from Storyland and to try to 
interest them in the Rules. If the Make 
Believe folks approve, the children will 
soon be following. 

We really built the pageant around our 
characters as well as following the story. 
Our general outline was as follows. 

Scene I, (10 min.). In Healthland. 

Father Health and Mother Health, 
Their Fairy and her 12 Fairy helpers and 
12 Nymph helpers. 


Scene II. (15 min.) Make 
Storyland. 
Cinderellas-and Princes. 
Witches and Peter Pumpkins. 
Red Riding Hoods and Peter Pans. 
Goldilocks and Boy Blues. 
Orphan Annies and Raggedy Men. 
Woman of the Shoe and Children. 
(Folk Dancing) 


Scene III. (16 min.) Bible Storyland. 
(Pantomime) 
* Parable of the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins. 
Story of Joseph sold into Bondage. 
Scene IV. Nature Storyland (interpre- 
tation and musical games). 
Peter Rabbit and Bunnies. 
Puss in Boots and Kittens. 
Three Bears. 


Scene V. The Party in Healthland. 
The arrival of guests followed by 
eight short episodes demonstrating eight 
Health Rules. 

For one and one-half hours these 
children in costume presented the story. 
Less than fifteen minutes was given to 
talking or speaking the dramatic parts. 
The other hour and fifteen minutes was a 
continuous picture of rhythm, interpreta- 
tion and other action to musical accompani- 
ment. 

We use piano music entirely. After se- 
lecting the number, from Tue Ervunpes, of 
the selections needed for one program, I 


Believe 


assemble them under one cover. The se- 

lections for “In Healthland” were as 

follows: 

li Melodysof  Peatel = Ae. 253 Johnson 
Used for Introduction or Overture. 

2) .A Pairy Dreain i. cos dso. 5 09s Haesche 
Fairy entrance and exits. 

3. Moonlight Revels.......2...00++ Andri 


Vivace Movement, Entrance of 
Peter Pans. 
Largo Movement, Entrance of Red 


Riding Hoods. 


. Dance of the Rosebuds......... < 
Entrance, Boy Blues and Goldilocks. 

5. Dance of the Sprites........ Morrison 
Entrance, Wéauitches and _ Peter 

Pumpkins, 

6. Dance of the Sunflowers....,... Story 
Wheel Dance of the above. 

pene Gay COgUetT eR. waing wate ose Dale 


Entrance of Orphan Annies and 
Raggedy Men. 
SeeAipe, Puch. =. 5 arctica treaties Hamer 


Accompanying scene of Woman 
of the Shoe. 


9. Dance of the-Goblins.......... Schick 
Entrance and dance of Peter 
Rabbit and Bunnies 
. Ist Movement, Dreaming of Home 
Morrison 
Puss in Boots and Kittens. 


11. The. Lobster Quadrille.......... Paldi 
Three Bear dance. 


12. A Fairy Dream was repeated at 
the close of each group dance 
when fairies entered and led away 


the characters: 
13. 
14, 


A Géy Procession... ...0..08s, Becker 


Grand March Processional... .Johnson 
These marches were played as 


guests arrived for the Health 
party. 

15. The ‘Country. Band........... Johnson 
Molar Teeth Drill. 

16. Summer Night Ramble....... Lindsay 
Rope Jumpers’ Drill. 

17. A Country Dance,..........-- Schick 
Milk Bottle Winding. 

USO FE visits Fe Wenn aon cen Lawson 


Vegetable Seller. 
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19S Sound: the “Call aacdcoteruarn Johnson 
Water Glass Drill. 
20. March of the Midgets........... ree 


Bath Robe Dance. 


Interspersed among these were the stand- 
ard melodies for the folk dances and the 
closing number was a Sandman Song. 
Sometimes the entire selection from THE 
EtupE was used; more often but one or 
two movements sufficed. 

The director and pianist were so placed 
as to be out of the view of the audience; 
so the program was indeed a children’s 
performance. They soon learned their 
musical cues (splendid ear training) and 
endeavored to enter into the spirit of the 
play as suggested by the music. At one 
of the rehearsals, the twenty-four Nymphs 
and Fairies were seated in a side room 
apparently unconscious of what was going 
on. A teacher entered and said, “Why, 
isn’t there someone here to tell you when 
to go on the stage?” 

A chorus answered, “Oh no, we know 
our music!” 

The Nature Story scene was especially 
good as an interpretation of character sup- 
ported by music. The Bunnies leaped 
around in a lively manner, stopping here 
and there to nibble grass. The Kittens 
entered softly and dreamily, wandering 
slowly and surely. Then came the Three 
Bears on all fours stepping rhythmically 
and awkwardly to the heavy bass melody of 
the Lobster Quadrille. The Bears (boys 
from the fifth) could not repress the growl 
that they thought should accompany bear 
journeys. 

The Pageant seems to awaken children 
to the meaning of music in other forms 
than that of the voice. With the pianist 
for Assistant, each small group is taken to 
the stage for a fifteen-minute practice 
about twice a week. By spending two 
hours of each afternoon, and haying but 
three of the entire assembly rehearsals, we 
have been getting good results from the 
five weeks of time devoted to it. 

The children lose little of their regular 
school work. They deyelop a listening 
attitude, learn to respond with the dance, 
learn codperation, responsibility and self- 
confidence, all the time in a musical atmos- 
phere; and, in the aggregate, this makes 
the performance a much worthwhile thing 
in the school music work. 


Do Not Run Past the Signals 


By Frank L. WILLGOOSE 


HE ENGINEER of one of our crack 

flyers must never for one instant 
relax his yigilance as he rushes through 
the night with his train-load of trusting, 
sleeping passengers. Every curve with the 
rate of speed at which he dare approach 
it must be known to him, 

He sees a flare burning ahead of him 
or hears the report of a torpedo placed on 
the rails and knows at once that some- 
thing is wrong and that he must slacken 
speed. Indeed, his watchfulness must 
never falter from the moment of his de- 
parture until he brings his train to a safe 
stop at its destination. 

Like the engineer at the throttle is the 
pupil at his instrument. Like the journey 


in the Pullman car is the playing of a 
beautiful piece of music. The pupil's 
failure to observe the signals is as dis- 
astrous to artistic performance as is the 
engineer’s to human life. 


What are the signals? Look: 

b, bb, mp, mf, f, f, sfz, cres., dim., rall., 
Ped, dolce, cantabile marcato, leggiero, 
piss. ared Bb, 4; Seat) ages ; 

~ —_ > 
= xi, | roe 72; 39 Ni mM, 

So, the next time you play that lovely 
andante movement or that sprightly minuet, 
be careful to observe all the signals. 


Then play it so for your teacher at your 
next lesson and hear what he says! 
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RAW a vertical line 

both ends the letter C. _ The top C 
stands for the smallest signature—no 
sharps or flats—while the bottom C stands 
for the largest signature, seven sharps or 
flats. 


and place at 


Flats 


Shar 1g 
b 


ML 
p\¢ 


The right side of the diagram represents 
the sharp scales and the left side the 
flat scales according to the circle of fifths. 
Now place all the numbers between 0 
and 7 on the vertical line and draw a line 
through the two adjacent numbers, that is, 
through 1 and 6, and form a square: 


The letters F and G belong to these num- 
bers 1 and 6. Reading from left to right 
around the square, F has 1 flat and G 1 
sharp while F# has 6 sharps and Gb 6 
flats : or we may say the white (piano key) 
F and G have one sign (b or $) while 
the black F and G have six signs (b or ). 

Draw a square through the next num- 
bers 2 and 5. The letters B and D belong 
to this square. Black B (or Bb) has 
2 flats and white D, 2 sharps, while white 
B has 5 sharps and black D (Db) 5 flats. 


oS 
b 7 # 
Then draw one more square, this through 
the numbers 3 and 4, which will belong to 


the letters E and A. Black E (Eb) hav- 
ing 3 flats while white A has 3 sharps, and ” 
white E with 4 sharps while black A (Ab) 
has 4 flats. 

Your completed diagram looks so: 


a 


Notice we have only four sets of signature - 


numbers ‘to learn, one line. and three 
squares} 
The letter C on-the 0-7 line. 
The letters F, G, on the 1-6 square. 
The letters B, D, on the 2-5 square. 
The letters E, A, on the 3-4 square. 
Notice also, all letters on the right of 
C begin on white keys except F# and C# 
while those on the left begin on black 
keys except F and Cb. 


‘Maintaining Interest 
By Marcaret G. STEVENSON 


CONTEST called the “Jellybean Con- 

test” has been invaluable in getting the 
students to try to get the most out of 
that dragging first ten minutes of lesson 
and practice time. In the first place all 
students under fifteen are eligible. They 
are each given a cardboard basket pattern 
in rose, green or yellow and two little 
brass clamps with which to fasten the 
handle. Any ordinary box pattern will 
do, 
with angles cut into the corners. Twenty 
of these can easily be made in half an 
hour, 

The children take their baskets home, 
put them together and decorate them in 
some original way of their own, They 
are encouraged to use their own initiative, 
and a real pride of ownership is developed 
before they finish decorating their basket. 
When they are all decorated they are hung 
on a heavy wire across one corner of the 
studio. 

Now comes the contest: the winner is 
the pupil who is first to have sixty jelly- 
beans in his basket. As they have a chance 
of winning six a week or three each les- 
son, it usually takes about ten weeks and 
this ten weeks is usually the period in 
which the teacher is most free from worry. 

At each lesson the pupil has a chance 
to win one bean for practice, one for 
technic and one for pieces. The one for 
practice is given if the pupil has practiced 
the assigned amount each day and has a 
written statement of it signed by his 
guardian. If there has been good progress 
on the piece, the jellybean is won; if not, 
it is lost. The same applies to the technic. 
Quite often an ultimatum is issued at one 
lesson that if there are more than two 
mistgkes in notes at the next lesson there 
will be no jellybean. Of course such 
ultimatums can be used at the teacher's 
discretion, The jellybeans themselves form 
a consolation prize to the defeated candi- 
date. So far we have always used a 
pt rg to Ture Ervupe as the first 
prize. 


A good size is a six inch square ~ 
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T IS QUITE common to hear pupils— 

and even parents—speak boastfully of 
the length of the pieces they happen to be 
playing. “It has eighteen pages,” they 
will say, as if the length of the composi- 
tion had the remotest relation to its value. 

Great painters have given us “The 
Horse Fair,” “Christ Before Pilate,” “The 
Crucifixion” and so forth, paintings that 
cover large canvases and_ ecclesiastical 
walls and ceilings. But it must not be 
forgotten that many a marvellous painting 
is a miniature, a subject presented in a 
medium that can be held in the palm 
of the hand. The epics of Milton, 
the works of Dante, the plays of Shake- 
speare, all are superlative works requir- 
ing scores, nay hundreds of pages for 
their presentation. But think for a mo- 
ment of the gems of literature that have 
been embodied in the fourteen lines of a 
sonnet: of the great thoughts that have 
been expressed in a verse of eight or even 
four lines. 

In the amusement world the tendency is 
toward vaudeville, because people dislike 
to concentrate their attention on what they 
consider long-drawn-out matters such 
as lectures. and five-act plays. Even 
musical people do not always want to 
listen to long piano numbers, unless 
these numbers are played by artists. The 
majority of people prefer to listen to 
short, or comparatively short, pieces, and 
enjoy them if well done. 
pupil who has only sonatas, ballads, fan- 
tasias and the like, has nothing to play 
for the average, common, or garden vari- 
ety of listener; and this variety is vastly 
in the majority. Such compositions are 
all right in their place, and any person 
equipped by nature and study to’ interpret 
them properly should have the opportu- 
nity to do so, but not to the exclusion of 
so many lovely tonal creations that “come” 


Building the Grand Self 
By Mrs. W. B. Baney 


oe USIC,” someone has said, “is the 


fourth need of man: food, cloth- 
ing, shelter—then music.” No amount of 
drilling in fundamentals, then, can be con- 
sidered useless if it aids a beginning pupil 
to get more clearly in mind the basic prin- 
ciples of this great art. 

One need is an early and thorough 
understanding of the grand staff. As an 
assistance in grand staff building and in 
increasing interest in the work, have the 
pupils make a grand staff on a large piece 
of cardboard so the lines will be at least 
one inch apart. Make the lines quite 
heavy. 

Cut blue and red disks one-half inch in 
diameter out of cardboard. On both sides 
of each blue disk place the letter name for 
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Curing (Collapsible First Joints of Fi 


By Mary E. Wiutams 


ope BEST time to treat the first joints 
is from the first lesson. Pretend the 
fingers are little hooks and ask the pupil 
to hook down the keys. sea by using 
each white key—all up and down the 
board—with the same finger, first the 
right hand and “ns the left. Continue the 
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London, nestling in among fhe 
¢ lovely Surrey hills, is the quaint 
little English hamlet of Haselmere, where 
many city-folk go to reacly delightful 
try surroundings, breathe really pure, 
air, and revel in the beautiful scenery 
hich here is rich and widely attractive. 
Jut a bit from this village and way up 
m an elevation of its own is High Marley, 
e summer home of the piano pedagogue, 
obias Matthay, also a winter week-end 
ge from his many London activities. 
here, at afternoon tea on the lawn, 
r the wide-spreading shade of fine old 
» Which overlooked hills, almost high 
gh to be mountains, near at hand and 
fetching away into the distance, with 
ting lights upon them and purple 
shadows settling o’er the downs—here’ Mr. 
fatthay talked about the message of 
usic and how best to convey it. His 
deals are noble, lofty, far-reaching, and 
wonders if the enchantment of the 
ot has not had much to do with their 
fiception; for this man, so keenly sensitive 
beauty, has a passionate love of nature 
nd hills above all else. 
‘It is so quiet, so peaceful here with 
auty of an intimate quality, so full of 
ose and rest .... but the master is 
ing, “What started me_ thinking 
i original lines, you ask? It was 
ittending a concert given by Rubinstein 
at did it. I was influenced greatly 
hearing Anton Rubinstein in London. 
e way he played a Chopin Etude, his 
arvelous technic, depth of interpre- 
tative feeling, his trick of ppp, quality of 
e, varied color-palette, his whole artistry, 
fact, set me to pondering over and an- 
zing the ways and means he used to 
ain these effects.” 


An Investigating Mind 


“CIENCE, especially the science of 
4 mechanics, has always been a thing of 
soul to Mr. Matthay, and his love of 
hinery led him to investigate the 
Mechanism of the pianoforte, to find out 
ist how tone was produced, the kind of 
ich necessary and why Rubinstein could 
yas he did. As a result of these won- 
fully painstaking and exhaustive ex- 
iments, he wrote a book on “The Act 
Touch,” begun in 1896, finished in 
0 and brought out in 1903, formulating 
‘ideas into a treatise on how to attend 
h key that is played. 
‘The piano is not a percussive instru- 
nt,” he says, “as many players seem to 
rd it; and so we never should use it 
} such, Realizing that our object must 
‘to create key-movement, we shall then 
ither attempt to hit or strike the key 
s if it were a ball or nail, nor shall we 
fempt to jam it down upon its bed. 
shall, on the contrary, project our 
nds, as it were, to the hammer-end of 
key and our purpose will be to move 
‘strings by means of that hammer-end. 
_word, we shall not try to play the 
ird or at it, but shall instead try to 
‘the strings by means of the key. We 
st take hold of that key by placing 
ger-tip against its surface and thus 
ourselves to realize its weight and 
1 through the muscular sense. 
as realizing the weight of the tool 
n to employ we must then proceed 
to aim with its oppostte end, 
ler-end, and in such a way that 
speed is reached at the moment 
* hammer-end is in communication 
e string—the moment that we can 
e beginning of the sound. At 
> moment we must cease to apply 


1 of weight required in fenuto 
fo, to prevent the key from re- 
ing. We must determine in which 
_ the required speed shall be 
|; for if the total energy is ap- 
udd the result is a ‘brilliant’ 


LY EARLY FIFTY MILES out of . 


TOBIAS MATTHAY IN HIS LONDON STUDIO 


“Stunts Do Not Lead to Art’ 


An Interview With Tosras MATTHAY 
By LAuRA Remick Copp 


gradually we obtain a true singing tone 
of good carrying power and have a finer 
control over the tone.” 


Searching Physical Conditions 


OW HAVING SOLVED the prob- 

lem of tone production he applied 
his always-ready-to-investigate, his “in- 
quiristic” but not inquisitive mind to as- 
certain the best possible physical condi- 
tions under which the tone could be pro- 
duced; as quality depends on the playing 
equipment being right, and freedom in 
tone means freedom in muscular condi- 
tions. The first deduction was relaxation, 
getting the whole arm free, so that its 
weight could assist. This idea has been 
coming to the front more and more, espe- 
cially in the last decade or two, but was 
used before that. Moritz Rosenthal said 
fiat he attributed the employment of arm- 
weight to the influence of Rubinstein, who 
developed it more and more in his play- 
ing as he advanced in age. Mr. Matthay 
may have made the same observation; 
anyway he shows all possible forms of 
touch to be built up from the three main 
elements of finger-exertion, hand exer- 
tion and arm-weight in combination with 
the rotary exertions of the forearm. 


Rotative Action 


HUS WE MAY PLAY a passage 

showing only finger movement, 
whereas each act of key-pressing de- 
pends upon a combination of exertions of 
the finger, the hand and the forearm 
rotatively and with a momentarily re- 
leased arm to serve at times as a basis 
for the operation; the. rotary activities 
(not necessarily showing any movements) 
being, perhaps, the most far-reaching ele- 


ment of all towards making or marring _ 


success. Thus the production of ali kinds 
of tone differences is made clear, the con- 
trasts of duration and also the laws of 
agility, which must be obeyed for the 
acquisition of that mere ‘brilliancy’ which 
the public so often mistakes for music. 
Endless pounding of finger exercises be- 
comes: unnecessary, since only a sufficient 
number are required as a vehicle for the 
acquisition of the muscular and rhythmical 
habits, which the student has to acquire, 
and as a means of attaining endurance. 


But lest this sounds too technical and 
mechanical he adds, “My ‘method’ of 
teaching does not consist in the use of 
any special exercises nor even of mere 
explanation of and attention to rules, but 
in giving properly selected pieces of ac- 
tual music to the student; and, while mak- 
ing clear to him the interpretative re- 
quirements of such actual music, in show- 
ing him at the same time how to con- 
quer the difficulties of its performance, 
both technical and interpretative. I do 
not approve of any ‘method’ which sep- 
arates the study of execution from the 
study of music, and one must never, even 
during the early stages of learning, lose 
sight of the ultimate aim, the Beautiful 
in Music. 


Music, Always Music 


66 UR PURPOSE is to make music, to 

serve music from the first notes ; and 
so a pianoforte key should never be touched 
without a definite musical—tonal and 
rhythmical—purpose in view. If you pay 
attention to the key, you are attending to 
music and to the extent we give atten- 
tion to music we-are artists; for we must 
consistently try to make music, not to 
play piano, and to achieve beauty and 
self-expression. Stunts do not lead to 
art and ‘he that seeketh his own happiness 
loseth it! 

“The first step to realize is that music 
is not a series of brick-like disconnected 
fragments consisting of “subjects” and 
accented and unaccented bits, but all music 
implies movement and progression and 
that it is this sense of orderly growth, in 
a word, rhythm, which compels us to feel 


that the executant is really telling us his 


thoughts and not merely making unmean- 
ing sounds. Rhythm has been felt as 
progression of movement—a definite pro- 
gression toward a climax; and, as key 
movement leads to sound, so the growth 
of a group of notes is toward the next 
pulse. Always feel the phrase going 
somewhere, just as movement goes to 
some definite point and play towards that, 
using long sustained swings of rhythm. 
Technically one should play from (the 
last note), but musically towards. A 
page in front of one does not suggest 
movement, but he must get a sense of 
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the whole made up of phrases—first, there 
is the movement of the whole; second, 
the movement of the phrase; third, the 
movement of a group of notes not the 
same as a phrase. From the outset one 
must see that music consists of progres- 
sion or movement as regards Tune, pro- 
gression as regards Harmony, and, above 
all things, progression as regards Pulse 
and Rhythm.” 


The New Piece 

N TAKING UP a new piece its mood 

must first be determined as ‘this will 
reveal much regarding interpretation. Do 
not play a light, vivacious composition in 
an over-morbid manner worthy of a mus- 
ical Hamlet. Next scan the piece to find 
its shape; that is, to find out what note 
you are going towards or where each 
phrase is leading. “We must know the 
piece as to its construction, see how it 
is built up, learn its general shape, its 
rhythmical construction, down to the 
minutest details. We must, too, learn to 
perceive what the music does, where it is 
that each idea, phrase, sentence and sec- 
tion has its natural climax or crisis. Such 
understanding of the actual material of 
the music will, also, enhance our percep- 
tion of the musical feeling underlying these 
shapes.” 

When the phrases of a piece are felt 
to be progressions more swing is imparted 
to one’s playing and he can sweep his 
hearers along with him. Duration is an- 
other point of which much is made in 
Mr. Matthay’s teachings. It is natural to 
think that the length of the note, the 
time-value indicated, decides all; but in 
artistic playing this is not true, as there 
are so many infinitesimal shades that it 
is impossible to put on the printed page 
everything necessary to insuré a finished 
performance. Tor instance, the length of 
a note to be played portamento can only 
be determined by the player's discriminat- 
ing ear. Passages that are marked stac- 
cato more often than not should be played 
otherwise, because they do not sound well 
that way. Try this sometimes and note 
the improvement. Editors are careless, 
and many players confuse slaccato and 
staccatissimo. By duration, or holding of 
the notes the right length of time, a tune 
can be made to stand out instead of by 
playing it more loudly; and some com- 
posers, Mozart especially, need exquisite 
fineness of attention to this detail. 


Fit the Playing to the Notes 


LAY SMALL NOTES small-ly and 

make long notes long enough; for the 
piano is not a sustaining instrument, and 
this way of treating note values helps. 
Study the music always and give it what 
it wants. Watch the quality of tone and 
seek for variety, not letting it get dull. 
For example: take the Beethoven Scherzo, 


If all of these short phrases are ended 
alike the tone will sound dull; but if 
the first is played at the end with weight 
and the second without (kick-off), and 
so on, there will be more difference in 
tonal quality. In order thoroughly to 
understand music one should study com- 
position; for only then can one tear to 
pieces in order to build up again, and this 
is just what it is imperative to be able © 
to do. All chords whose resolution is 
given (this might be said in deference 
to modern music) should be played 
properly and consciously resolved; pass- 
ing notes should be played passing on to 
something for resolution; and so when 
each bit is understood the interpretation is 
so much easier and more musical. “Find 
where each note livés in time impulses of 
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piece” and in its construction; 
does the meaning unfold clearly. 
Mr. Matthay has a unique, interesting 
and half whimsically humorous manner 
of putting ordinary sayings exactly the 
opposite from the way we have been used 
to hearing them, such as “the pedal is 
used to step sound.” “Use it not to hold 
notes but to discontinue them; and ob- 
serve this well, for slackness of pedal at- 
tention spoils much. The cessation of a 
large body of sound makes accentuation 
as it causes detachment, as in the G major 
Concert Piece of Schumann. The pedal 
is also an aid to rhythm, since it makes 
for clearness by stopping the sound. Take 
it off where your musical sense tells you 
sound ought to stop. And, too, it is an 
accent instrument. Half pedalling or 
half damping is another effect that should 
be made use of more often than it is. 
Paderewski employs this device in the 


Chopin A-flat Ballade. The Brahms G- 
minor Rhapsodie is another good place 
for it. In fact, it is a very useful means.” 


Brahms, Rhapsody in G minor 


Always, always one’s attention is brought 
back to the music and a way to play more 


“suit ourselves,” 


nee 


musically; as this hint, “chords and oc- —~ 


taves must not be played as dead chunks 
of sound but each note considered as a 
separate voice. The coloring of octaves 
consists in making the upper or lower tone 
more prominent, as in Beethoven’s E-flat 
Sonata Op. 27, Bach’s B-flat minor and 
Chopin's A-flat Etude, Do not play in 
vertical masses, but, keeping in mind the 
constant mobilization of thought, play 
horizontal harmonies, making the piano, in 
fact, as nearly as possible a sustaining in- 
strument. Chopin and Bach do not use 
octaves and both need cantabile playing.” 

A typically Matthay saying is an in- 
teresting definition of practice in three 
words “learning to choose;” and so, from 
the first step, touching the key and play- 
ing the note, one must choose how it is 
to be put down, with what kind of touch, 
what muscular adjustment, what tonal and 
rhythmical value, what relation to the 
phrase it is in, and so on and on, ever and 
always choosing. 

His attitude toward modern music is 
intelligent and tolerant. “It is hard to 
he says, “to a different 
idiom; but we should not condemn new 
music, because we do not understand it. 
We should ask ourselves, ‘Is it a sincere 
product of expression; does it convey a 
message?’ and watch our attitude in judg- 
ing.’ This kindly spirit of always looking 
for the good extends to everything he does 
in life, associating with people, teaching 
and guiding them. In the quiet. of the 
lovely Surrey Hills this teacher, writer, 
composer, investigator and thinker, this 
high priest of the noblest and most 
spiritual art, music, “carries on,’ giving 
his whole soul to the least important de- 
tails for the sake of the artistry of the 
whole, taking trouble continually, as Car- 
lyle says genius does, and taking trouble 
for others. 


Self-Test Questions on Miss Copp’s Article 


1. In what manner is the piano not a 
percussive instrument? 

2. How did Rubinstein influence piano 
technic? 


Gone Can Draw Pictures 


By C. Hirron-Turvey 


ODERN science has contrived an in- 

strument which records the vibra- 
tions of a sound and throws them on a 
screen for all to see. Some of these vibra- 
tions are neat, pretty ones, continuing over 
a given space with little variation in their 
pattern. Others form a pattern which 
jumps about and makes tall points and 
small ones and that looks like a nurse’s 
temperature chart in the case of a fever 
patient, 

A trumpet makes a different pattern 
from that made by a violin or a voice; the 
oboe, the drum, the clarinet, the harp— 
each kind of musical instrument makes 
its own peculiar pattern in the most indi- 
vidual way. A single voice enunciating 
the letters of the alphabet throws a dif- 
ferent pattern on the screen for each let- 
ter spoken, 

So our senses, at least those of sight 
and hearing, would seem to be closely 
allied when we can thus make tone visible 
as well as audible. 

Fill a very thin glass bowl half full of 
water, Then, after wetting your finger, 
run it firmly around the edge of the bowl. 
You will see the water rising in a tiny 
ridged pattern, following your finger as 
it makes its circuit, obedient to the vibra- 
tion caused by your movement. 


“Music was a thing of the soul—a rose- 
lipped shell that murmured of the eternal 
sea—a strange bird singing the songs of 
another shore.”—J. G: Hottann, 


3. What is the chicf purpose of play- 
ing the piano? 

4. How shall the new piece be studied? 

5. Give a new definition for “practice.” 


How Accurate is 
Your TyCusical Ear? 


By Ray SOLADAY 


EE THE student will take his tuning fork 
with him the next time he attends a con- 
cert or recital, he may try this little ex- 
periment. After listening closely to the 
opening measures of the numbers as they 
are played, let him see if he can determine 
the keys in which they are written. He 
can adjust his tuning fork to the key in 
which he thinks the number is being played 
and see how close he has come to guess- 
ing it. 

He may also find it very interesting to 
“guess” the key of the numbers coming 
over the radio. If he has a piano in the 
room, he will be able to guess more accu- 
rately than with the adjustable tuning fork. 
If he hears a number which his ear tells 
him is being played in “C,” let him sound 
the C chord on the piano as a confirmation. 

The student, no doubt, has a fairly ac- 
curate ear for distinguishing the various 
chords and their combinations, but he will 
be surprised at the number of wrong 
“guesses” he will make before he succeeds 
in the experiment. However, with practice, 
he will soon be able to guess correctly 
the key in which any musical number is 
being played within three to five seconds 
after he hears the opening measures. 

Aside from being an interesting experi- 
ment, this practice consistently followed, 
will so cultivate his “musical ear” as to 
make it of great benefit in the study and 
understanding of music. 


IX THIS age we naturally consider the 
bagpipe to be the peculiar possession of 
the Highlands of Scotland, but history does 
not entirely bear out this supposition. 
While for many years the Caledonians, in 
general, and the clans in particular, adopted 
this instrument as being most expressive of 
national sentiment, the bagpipe, or wind- 
flute, as it was earlier called, is one, if 
not the first, of the musical instruments 
known to mankind. 

Long before the great cities of the East 
were dreamed of, shepherds were shaping 


the rivergrown réeds into form and sound-_ 


ing the notes with wie to call their 
flocks. 

It has been said, and the first book of 
Daniel bears out the statement, that Nebu- 
chadnezzar supported a band of musicians 
who made music upon bagpipes (then 
called by the Hebrews “sumponias”), for 


. his great feasts and that these performers 


were piping right merrily at the time the 
handwriting appeared upon the wall. 

Osiris, the god of the Egyptians, was 
credited by them with the invention of the 
windreed which was named “the syrinx.” 
It was their belief that his great gift for 
drawing sweet sounds from this instru- 
ment created the Nile from the happy tears 
of the listening goddesses, 

The later Egyptians added a bag, or 
pouch, to the instrument which was then 
termed a “chorus,” until Ctesibius of Alex- 
andria produced the water-blown pipes 
called “the hydraulic,” the model of the 
pipes of the present day. 

The first written music for the pipes of 
which we have record was that of Aris- 
toxenus, 300, B. C. Of him an early 
Greek author said: “He is skilled to 
write, to work as an artist and to play 
with his mouth, the pipes on the bag placed 
under his armpits.” 

The Roman emperor, Nero, was a 
skilled performer upon the bagpipes, pre- 
ferring his own rendition to that of any 
other player. 
it was the Romans who introduced the bag- 
pipe to Ireland. However, one of the 


Musica. SMILEs 
Compiled by I. H. Mores 


THOSE MUSICAL PARROTS 


A veEAR old lady was showing her new 
parrot to her English gardener. 

“Do you know, John, this parrot comes 
from the Congo, and Congo parrots are 
so intelligent that they seem almost hu- 
man. This bird whistles ‘Home, Sweet 
Home’ so beautifully that the tears run 
down his beak.” 

“Yes, mum,” commented John sympa- 
thetically. “I used to own one that whis- 
tled ‘The Village Blacksmith’ so feelingly 
that sparks flew from its bloomin’ tail.” 


* * * 


A DEFINITION 
“Wat do they mean by saying ‘Art is 
long?’” asked Mrs. Nuwed. 
“Oh,” replied her husband, “it means that 
when everybody begins to feel like’ going 
home the concert is only begun.” 


* * * 


UNCONCERNED NOW 


A YOUNG man was learning to play the 
saxophone. 

“Does my practicing make you nervous?” 
he asked the man next door, 

“It did when I first heard the neighbors 
discussing it,” was the reply, “but now I’m 
getting so I don’t care what happens to 
you.” 


History of the Bagpipe 
By MaBEL W. PHILLIPs 


‘period loved to dance. af 


It was also his boast that. 


ancient Irish historical tale: 
the reign of King Conaire 
B. C., speaks of “the nine 
fairy hills of Bregia” » 

In Vienna the townpipers 
cial music-makers as early 
1288, at which time they w 
favor throughout all the 

All the world is fa 


of Hamelin,” the magic secret 
piping has never been — : 
day. ‘ 


Spain in the part oe he 
century. “The bagpipes of Z 
alluded to in “Don Quixote,” 
the most exquisite paintings | 
palace at Madrid depicts an an 
ing to a group of shepherds, one 
is playing upon a bagpipe. i 
The early Russians had a form « of bi 

pipe called “the volynka” whi 

known to the Finns and E 
used in all of their oetdnae 
Wandering minstrels of the 


as well as gypsies, played 1e b 
pipes to whose drone se oy the 
wont to dance in the market places in es 
change for copper coins. ; 
In the early years of the seventeenth c 
tury, the bagpipe, under the names. of . 
“cornemuse” and the “musette,” y 
high favor in France; it was to the 
of these pipes that! the dames of 


Louis XIV was patron of 
band of players consisting pire: \ 
violinists and an equal number of t 
blowers who peri gas 
skill. The instruments — 
royal orchestra were elaborate: 
and covered’ with velvet: 
with “fleur de lis.” 

An engraving by Leblond 
a gallant of that day, ele 
and carrying a bagpipe across 
stepping down into a lighted 
the fair ladies await the 
summons of their king, 


MUSINGS OF A MUSI! 


A LITTLE girl of ten y 
in front of the fire ple 
kitten. The child who was 
and musically inclined s1 
her mother and asked: 
go to heaven?” 

“T do not believe they di 
replied. “But why do yot 

Much to her mother’s ; 
then asked: 

“Then where do the 
harp strings?” 


* * = 
ALWAYS - 
“AWFULLY musical, 
man.” 


“Hoytzo?” 
“Continually playing 


“The only things z 
every art, are achi 
has fixed his soul 
thing which shall 
It is the only sta 
success, money, 
benefit of other peo, 
in the artist's spirit, 4 
dust castles. To please 
the only cay of being 
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THE WORLD S GREATEST MUSIC AS HEARD IN THE OPERA HOUSE, IN THE CONCERT HALL, IN THE MOTION PICTURE THEATER, OVER ? 
THE RADIO, THROUGH THE TALKING MACHINE, THROUGH THE RE-PRODUCING PIANO, EXPLAINED BY A NOTED LECTURER & CRITIC. | 


= BROADER sense, any over- 
re to an opera or a drama is a 
lramatic overture. The terms drama- 
werture, however, embodies a narrower 
‘more specific meaning. In its more 
riminating significance the dramatic 
foreshadows the character and 
of the forthcoming opera or play. 
ous as this may seem, it has not by 
“means always obtained. 
to the opera reforms of Gluck 
-1787) which this master introduced 
second half of the 18th century, no 
connection existed between the 
and the dramatic work that it 
d. The practice then prevalent of 
ing overtures from other works— 
even from other composers—was, there- 
, not felt to be particularly anomalous 
logical. In some of his overtures 
- pibesige thematic material of the 
ling opera in order to presage the 
d; in others he merely established the 
acter of the forthcoming scene. 
hus he elevated the overture to a new 
‘high dramatic plane upon which it 
‘ready for the greater beauty and ex- 
e power of Mozart, Beethoven and 
. Mozart gave it the beauty of 
on architecture by applying to it 
mata-form; with Beethoven it became 
ridged instrumental drama, by illum- 
some of the principal phases of 
spiritual or emotional content, or of 
jon, of the dramatic work to fol- 
Weber infused the romantic spirit 


em 


A Triumphant Overture 
ITH HIS OVERTURE to “Tann- 
hauser” that Titan of dramatic 
Richard Wagner, reached the high- 
int of magnificence since attained. 
s a dramatic overture in the strict- 
} for Wagner assigns to it a 
d presenting the opposing ele- 
- of the crucial basis of the opera, 
ruggle between sin and virtue. Every 
of the Overture is, therefore, taken 


been composed last: the sensual 
Shere music represents the allure- 
sin; the Pilgrims’ Chant, redemp- 
Divine mercy. 


be further illuminated by a 
ation of the story of the opera. 

with nearly all of his operas, Wagner 
lis subject from a medieval legend 
he modified and adapted to his 
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This Is the Sixth Article in This Series 


TANNHAUSER IN THE VENUSBERG 


ichard Wagner's 
Great Dramatic Overture 


to “©annhduser” 
By Victor Brart 


Late Official Lecturer on the New York Philharmonic Concerts 


dramatic purposes. After he had laid out 
the plot he wrote the entire text (libretto) 
himself, then proceeded to the composition 
of the music. Doubtless much of the latter 
germinated in his mind before his comple- 
tion of the poem. 

He made his first sketches in 1842 and 
completed the poem on May 22, 1843 (his 
thirtieth birthday). The music was 
brought to completion April 13, 1845; the 
opera was first performed at Dresden, 
October 19 of the same year, but it was 
really a failure. 


The Story 
Decale atest = (pronounced Ténhoy- 


ser) is a knight and “Minnesinger” 
or “MinnesAnger” (“Minnie,” in old Ger- 
man means love), that is, one of the Ger- 
man noblemen of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, corresponding to the Trouba- 
dours who wrote poems and songs, princi- 
pally extolling love, and sang them to their 
own harp accompaniment at court and on 
festive occasions at castles. 

He has strayed into the. Venusberg, or 
Hill of Venus (the Hérselberg, in Thurin- 
gia), where the goddess of love, sur- 
rounded by her sirens, nymphs and bac- 
chantes who lured men to her abode of 
impious pleasures and revelry, holds sway 
and eventually casts-the souls of her way- 
ward victims to perdition. Finally, sur- 
feited with this baneful existence, Tann- 
hiiuser longs for the fair, green valleys 
and the song of the birds of terrestrial! 
life. Despite the protestations and ardent 
entreaties of Venus, he breaks the spell of 
her fascinations by invoking the Virgin. 
The scene being suddenly transformed, he 
finds himself in a valley between the 
Wartburg and the ill-famed Venusberg, 
where he meets some of his old friends, 


the Landgrave (the ruler) and several 
minstrel knights. 

The second Act occurs in the Minstrels’ 
Hall of the castle Wartburg and centers 
in the song contest between the knights 
(Minnesingers). The prize is to be the 
hand of the Landgrave’s fair niece, Eliza- 
beth, who loves Tannhauser and who is 
beloved by him. 


The Tournament of Song 


HE LANDGRAVE summons _ the 

knights to reveal through the art of 
song the secret of the long absence of 
their comrade and to define the essence 
of love. One after another they exalt 
ideal love, when Tannhauser, as if awaken- 
ing from a dream, seizes his harp and 
outrages the assembly by defiantly glorify- 
ing impious love, to the tune of his Hymn 
to Venus which he had repeatedly sune 
to her in the first Act. With drawn swords 
the kniglits close in on the offender, but 
Elizabeth intervenes, supported by the 
Landgrave, Grief-stricken, she pleads for 
his salvation, and the Landgrave and the 
nobles conjure him to join the pilgrims 
even then on their way to Rome and 
there to seek Divine pardon. 

The scene of the third Act is once 
more the valley of the Wartburg. Wolf- 
ram, one of the knights, who vainly loves 
Elizabeth, appears and approdches to find 
her kneeling before a shrine praying for 
the return of Tannhiuser with the pil- 
grims. Presently they enter, and she sor- 
rowfully and vainly seeks him among 
them. After they pass out she dedicates 
herself to the Virgin. 

Tannhiauser later appears and confides to 
his friend Wolfram that his plea to the 
Pope for forgiveness has been denied—that 
“even as this staff in my hand shall never 


= KOS 


put forth fresh verdure, salvation from 
the glow of hell can never bloom for 
thee!” 


Tannhduser’s Redemption 

Y MBITTERED, Tannhauser invokes 

the goddess of love, who reveals her- 
self in her wonderously illumined grotto. 
Wolfram seeks to restrain the distracted 
inman from rushing to her, and only the 
appearance of the funeral procession of 
Elizabeth recalls him to his senses. Im- 
ploring her to pray for him he dies. 

Thereupon a chorus of younger pilgrims 
enters and announces a miracle: during 
the night the Almighty has adorned the 
staff of the Pope with fresh leaves, thereby 
proclaiming the pardon of the penitent 
sinner, 

In this sequel Wagner departs from the 
original version, in which Tannhauser is 
doomed to perdition and returns to the 
Venusberg. 


Interpreting the Overture 


HE MASTER’S PROGRAM to the 
Overture, as translated by Mr. Wil- 
liam Ashton Ellis, is as follows: 

“To begin with, the orchestra leads 
before us the Pilgrims’ Chani alone; it 
draws near, then swells into a mighty out- 
pour, and passes finally away. Evenfall; 
last echo of the chant. As night breaks, 
magic sights and sounds appear; a rosy 
mist floats up; exultant shouts assail our 
ears; the whirlings of a fearsomely volup- 
tuous dance are seen. These are the 
“Venusberg’s’ seductive spells that show 
themselves at dead of night to those 
whose breasts are fired by daring of the 
senses. Attracted by the tempting show, a 
shapely human form draws nigh:  ’tis 
Tannhauser, Love’s minstrel. He sounds 
his jubilant Song of Love in joyous chal- 
lenge, as though to force the wanton 
witchery to do his bidding. Wild cries 
of riot answer him; the rosy cloud grows 
denser round him, entrancing perfumes 
hem in and steal away his senses. 

“In the most seductive of half-lights, 
his wonder-seeing eye beholds a female 
form. He hears a voice that sweetly 
murmurs out the siren-call, which 
promises fulfillment of the darer’s wild- 
est wishes. Venus herself it is, this wo- 
man who appears to him. Then heart 
and senses burn within him; a fierce de- 
youring passion fires the blood in all his 
veins; with irresistible constraint it 
thrusts him nearer; before the Goddess’ 
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self he steps with that canticle of love 
triumphant, and now he sings it in ecstatic 
praise to her, As though at wizard spell 
of his, the wonders of the Venusberg 
unroll their brightest hues before him; tu- 
multuous shouts and savage cries of joy 
mount up on every hand; in drunken glee 
Bacchantes drive their raging dance and 
drag Tannhauser to the warm caresses 
of Love’s Goddess who throws her glow- 
ing arms around the mortal drowned with 
bliss and him where no step dare 
tread, to the realm of Being-no-more. A 
scurry, like sound of the Wild Hunt, and 
i Merely a wan- 


bears 


speedily the storm is laid. 
ton whir still pulses in the breeze, a 
wave of weird voluptuousness, like the 
sensuous breath of unblest love, still soughs 
above the where impious charms had 
shed their and over which the 
night now broods once more. 


spot 


raptures 


The Pilgrims’ Chant 

UT DAWN begins to break already ; 
from afar is heard again the Pil- 

t. As this chant draws closer 
closer, as the day drives further 
the night, that whir and soughing of 
-which had erewhile sounded like 
the eerie cries of souls condemned—now 
rises, too, to ever gladder waves; so that 
when the sun ascends at last in splendor, 
and the Pilgrims’ Chant proclaims in ec- 
stasy to all the world, to all that lives and 
moves thereon, Salvation won, this wave 
itself swells out the tidings of sublimest 
jo ’Tis the carol of the Venusberg it- 
self, redeemed from curse of impiousness, 
this cry we hear amid the hymn of God. 
So wells and leaps each pulse of Life in 
Redemption; and both dis- 
severed elements, both soul and_ senses, 
God and Nature, unite in the atoning kiss 
of hallowed Love.” 

The Pilgrims’ Chant occurs in the first 
sene of the third Act and is sung by the 
Elder Pilgrims as they enter the valley 
of the Wartburg on their return from their 
pilgrimage to Rome. They are first heard 
in the distance, then gradually approach- 
ing and finally passing out. Their song is 
a four-part male chorus—for first and 
second tenors and first and second basses. 
The first two stanzas are sung unaccom- 
panied (a cappella). The orchestra enters 
in’ the transitional phrase to the third 
stanza, which forms the climax of the 
song. This point is the despair of the 
conductor, for, at this junction of chorus 
and orchestra the former has generally 
wandered woefully from the pitch. Its key 
is not that of the Overture, E-major, but 
E-flat major. 


Esk 


grims Cl 


yet 


back 


the air 


chorus of 


le 


The Text 
TRANSLATION of the text of this 
majestic song may assist in initiating 

the student into its spirit. It is as follows, 
in prose: 

“Rejoicing, O native land, may I now 
gaze upon thee and greet thy lovely mea- 
dows! ‘tis the devout tune that proclaims 
the salvation of mercy: my wanderer’s 
staff may now rest, as I have made pil- 
grimage to God, 

“By atonement and penance I have con- 
ciliated the Lord, to Whom my heart is 
devoted, who has crowned my repentance 
with His blessing—the Lord, to Whom my 
song resounds. 

“The salvation of grace is granted the 
penitent; he enters the peace of the blessed; 
he feareth not death and hell; so be praise 
to God eternal! Hallelujah!” 

A portion of the third stanza is sung 
in the Finale of the opera by the Elder 
Pilgrims, the Landgrave and the knights, 
salvation and Divine pardon forming the 
climax of the entiré work. 


The Paris Version 
HE VENUSBERG MUSIC or Bac- 
chanal occurs in the first scene of 
the first act. In 1860 Wagner re-wrote, 
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elaborated and extended this scene for the 
ill-fated performance of the opera at Paris 
in 1861, which was given by order of the 
Emperor Napoleon III, at the special re- 
quest of the Princess Metternich. This 
re-arrangement was made in response to 
the urgent’ demands for a ballet, for an 
opera at Paris without a ballet was un- 
thinkable. “It was a grudging concession 
on the part of the composer, for he re- 
garded the ballet as out of place in the 
opera and included its abolition in his 
epoch-making reforms. The dismal failure 
of the opera at the French capital, the 
hisses, boos and cat-calls with which even 
the Overture was received, are too well- 
known history to warrant further dis- 
cussion. This re-arrangement, in which 


also the Overture leads directly into the 
scene of the Venusberg, instead of closing, 
as it does at concert performances, with 
the Pilgrims’ Chant, is known as the Paris 
version. 


DEATH OF ELIZABETH 


Wagner’s superb instrumentation is 
taken so much as a matter of course that 
the hearer, enraptured with the sublime 
harmonies of the Pilgrims’ Chant, devotes 
little attention to the master’s choice of 
instruments. Yet this matter plays one of 
the most important parts among his media 
of expression. What instruments could be 
more aptly chosen to render the profundity 
of the religious spirit than the deeply ex- 
pressive clarinet, with the rich, cavernous 
tone of its lower, or “chal::meau” register, 
in which the greater portion of the First 
Part of the Chant moves; and the horn, 
with its nobility and: mysticism? (The 
French - “Chalumeau,”’ ‘from the Latin 
calamus—reed—is the name of the pastoral 
instrument, in English, shawm, from which 
the clarinet is descended.) Throughout the 
First Part, which comprises the first six- 
teen measures, the first clarinet and first 
horn carry the melody in unison, the sec- 
ends of these instruments fill in the har- 
monies, while the bassoons bring up the 
bass. The rest of the orchestra is held 


in abeyance. 
Andante maestoso on 


Clarinets, horns ahd bassoons 


In the Second Part, which, in the song, 
is set to the words of the second stanza, 
beginning “Durch Stihn und Buss! (By 
atonement and penance),” the thrice soar- 
ing of the melody to the octave, expressing 
joy and relief, is entrusted to the ’cellos, the 
violas, clarinets and bassoons furnishing 
the harmonies. 


This passage again oecurs in the Introcuc- 


tion to the third Act. Noteworthy is also 
the fact that it appears more than thirty 
years later in the master’s great Consecra- 
tional Play “Parsifal,” the work in which 
the religious spirit perhaps finds its most 
sublime and exalted expression in music. 

The climax of the Pilgrims’ Chaut is 
reached in Part III, following a retransi- 
tional phrase devoted to a rising crescendo, 
which uplifts us to that altitude of fervent 
gratitude at which the Pilgrims unbosom 
their feelings with the words: “Der Gnade 
Heil ist dem Btlisser bechieden, (The sal- 
vation of grace is granted the penitent.)” 
This is the familiar passage in which the 
entire orchestra, with the exception of the 
trumpets, is released, the trombones domi- 
nating all with the melody, to the famous 
figure in the violins. In the return of Part 
II the melody exhibited in Ex. 2 is heard 
in the second violins and violas in unison, 
re-inforced by a horn. It is then repeated 
an octave lower by the celli, in dynamic 
abatement, ‘the orchestra gradually thin- 
ning out until, at the end, it is confined to 
clarinets, horn and bassoons, as in the be- 
ginning of the Overture. All now recedes 
in a vanishing diminucndo as the Pilgrims’ 
Chant fades away in the darkness of night. 
The final phrase is suppressed, and, instead 
of a cadence, the Venusberg music sud- 
denly breaks out (Allegro). The 
grims’ Chant takes the place of the slow 
introduction of the classical overture. 

The Venusberg music furnishes the First 
Theme of the Allegro, the main body of 
the Overture which is fundamentally in 
the sonata-form. Every Wagner student 
knows that the Leitmotiv—leading or guid- 
ing motive—is a phrase, or a strain, sym- 
bolical of a character, a trait an emotional 
state, an idea, or even an object. The oc- 
currence of a Leitmotiv, generally in the 
orchestra, aims to direct the attention of 
the hearer to that which it is intended to 
represent. 

The Venusberg motive, with which the 
Allegro opens, is as follows: 

Violin 
and wood-wind 


Ex 3 


Allegro M.M d=80 


[ESS 


It is the spell of the enchantress that is 
embodied in the dazzling trills and tremo- 
los in the violins and the wood-wind, be- 
ginning pianissimo and swelling and sub- 
siding alternately in the sensual crescendos 
and sighing diminuendos of this most 
voluptuous of music, with its rapturous 


chromatics. From the thirty-second to the 
forty-fourth measure of the Allegro the 
Venusberg motive pervades the orchestral 
fabric, running through the vjola part in 
unison, now with the clarinet, now with 
the bassoon, the oboe also taking a spo- 
radic part. 

In measure 44 (un poco rit.) the violins 
sing the amorously expressive passage be- 
ginning thus: 


Pil- | 


&va bassa 


Reaching its climax on the dominant 
B-major, this passage leads to 
hauser’s Hymn to Venus, which form: 
Second Theme of the Allegro. 


Ex.5 


nti | 


Midd | 
. 
I 


Vv 


my 
MY 


In response the Venusberg music 
forth in wild abandon, fortissimo, It 
softens down, and its symbolical mi 
(Ex. 3) is heard in the violas. A 
is made on the chord of the dom 
ninth of E-major in wood and 
that ushers in the siren-call of the go 
It is fittingly assigned to the clari 
dramatic soprano of the orchestra, ac 
panied by muted violins divided into ¢ 
strands, fluttering in treble in bewild 
aromatic charm, 


The Venusberg motive, coursing i 
lins, illustrates the function of the 

tiv as illuminating the subject. Thi 
sage leads into that exhibited in E 
but which now appears in E-majo 
emerge in Tannhauser’s Hymn to 

which recurs in the same key, in thi 
capitulation. This theme again evok 
Venusberg music, which always occu 
the main key of the Overture, and bri 
out fortissimo in full orchestra, soon a 
its climax of bacchanalian and y 
revelry in the dazzling chromatic 
above the dominant pedal point ar 
sustained note B in bass strings an¢ 
amidst the clanging of triangle and 
bals, the rattle of tambourine and th 
of tympani. . 
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ERE IS no reason why the artistic 
iifewslts of the singing of school 
~ choruses should not approach the 
t ideals of musical expression. The 
that the singing of the average 
chorus is so colorless is due to 
ack of inspiration on the part of the 
-whether or not he is educated musi- 
_ An appreciation of tonal contrasts 
and shade, of dynamic values and 
npi must be inherent in the artistic 
btions of the leader, if he is ever to 
forth an artistic expression of response 
i chorus. 
re is something greater than a skill- 
schanical reaction to the baton by 
Shc: al group, This reaction may be 
about by drilling and training. 
chorus may be prepared to sing in a 
artistic way and may be expected 
produce the choral numbers without 
presence of a conductor. What then 
e real function of the leader? Some 
that it is to keep time and to guide 
ingers into a faithful repetition of 
terpretation which has been fixed 
in the rehearsal. 
hile it is altogether desirable and 
ary to have this reaction, there is 
for that greater psychological and 
etic stimulus which comes from the 
mal depth and vision of the true 
ic spirit. We frequently see amateur 
s who have the divine spark and who 
vhole-heartedly to create artistic ex- 
on, while the professional conductor 
fen content to reproduce the printed 
1 exactly: as it is suggested. It is 
nbination of the two elements that 
ces the real conductor. Let us keep 
id the fact that music must be created 
it is a living art. In calling it 
we must make it the vehicle of 
notional expression in order that 
‘mance may actually affect the 
, the performers and their hearers 
e art inspiration. 


cain for Conducting 

A homely aphorism that the leader 
lead and not follow the chorus. 
‘member of the chorus, whether 


‘rehearsal or arranged in con- 
: should be able to observe the 
e leader should “be seen and 
os He must be placed in an 
position on a raised dais 

on too high. The conductor 

» the confidence of the singers 
every individual must follow 

icitly. These directions 


‘must be prepared by mak- 
dy of the tempos, inter- 
dd of the composition if 
1 recognition as a competent 
have ability as a pro- 
ever a miscellaneous 
ed upon, the relation of 
ety in measure and se- 
of musical mood must 
1. the choice of numbers. 
‘tion of material and of its 
‘the best order possible in 
eat factor in the success 
The attitude of the 
ir leader must be one 
he practice must not be 
come mechanical and re- 
‘mere process of drilling. It 
mtly noticed that a school chorus 
on an extra-curricular basis will 


a 


i 


ScHOOL Music DEPARTMENT 


Conducted Monthly by 


GEORGE L. 


LINDSAY 


(Conducting 
the 
School @horus 


reach greater artistic heights than the class 


that is working on an elective basis for 


credit, The difference is due, no doubt, 
to the attitude of the teacher in charge. 


Tonal Balance 

USICAL discrimination is required 

to balance the parts of a mixed 
chorus properly. The timbre of individ- 
ual voices differs greatly, and it is the 
duty of the conductor to blend these 
different qualities into a common tone. A 
very useful preparatory exercise may be 
provided by sustaining chords for tonal 
balance, using neutral sounds such as no, 
noo or the vowels themselves, The resolu- 
tion of cadential progressions, such as the 
various progressions of the A-men, is an- 
other useful preparation. Dynamic values 
may be secured in the same manner. A 
code .of left-hand signals may be devised 
to represent gradations from pianissimo to 
fortissimo. 

The tonal balance must be the result of 
the individual: tonal sense of each singer. 
There must be no soloists whose voices 
stand out like the proverbial sore-finger. 
Each must listen to his neighbors. The 
team work required creates interest on 
the part of each individual and acts as 
a check through this self-analysis on the 
individual whose voice is apt to be ob- 
trusive. There are many exercises which 
may be devised for flexibility, shading and 
responsiveness, and a short practice period 
engaged in during each rehearsal will be 
thoroughly enjoyed by the chorus. 


The Use of the Baton 


HERE ARE certain technical tradi- 

tions which every leader must know 
and observe. While it is true that in- 
dividual conductors may break the estab- 
lished rules of condueting on occasions, in 
order to obtain particular effects, yet it 
is dangerous to distract the attention of the 
audience by too intense gesticulation or to 
annoy critical individual observers by de- 
parting from the accepted standards of 
the art of conducting. The technic of the 
baton must be practiced until the motions 
become automatic. It is well to practice 
the various beats privately while following 
suitable records of choral compositions 
played by a sound reproducing machine. 

A baton should be selected of sufficient 
length to enable the chorus to observe the 
motions without undue discomfort. It is 
more or less of an affectation to discard 
the use of the baton altogether, as the 
leader will quite likely make up in physical 
motion what might more easily be accom- 
plished by using the baten. This should 
be light, well balanced and flexible, in 
order that it may be handled without 
fatigue. It is a pathetic sight to see some 
amateur leader wielding a baton that re- 
sembles a policemam’s club. It may be 
banded and tipped with gold and made of 
ebony, but it is a dangerous weapon unless 
it is gripped tightly in the fist. 


If the baton is not suitable, it is better 
to get rid of it, even if it may be the 
gift of a misguided chorus of admirers. 
The baton should be thin with a small 
flaring base to prevent it from. slipping 
through the fingers. The broader end may 
be slightly pointed in order to fit into the 
palm of the hand. It should be held by 
the thumb, first and second fingers in order 
to allow a free motion of the wrist. 


The Traditional Beats 


HE DOWN beat must always be 

used to indicate the first beat of the 
measure. It may be said to picture the 
bar in the sign language. The last beat 
of the measure must always be indicated 
by the full up-beat. This is ‘most- easily 
understood in two-part or quick six-eight 
measure, which is a compound of two- 
part, that is, down on ohe and up on 
two. In other measures, three-part, four- 
part and their compounds; the secondary 
beats are represented by smaller sidewise 
motions and the accented beats by broader 
motions. The following are diagrams of 
the traditional beats: 
(1) two-part measure—% and quick 8¢— 
down on one, up on two 


Ex. f 


three-part measure : 34 and quick %—dewn 
on one, right on two, up on three 


Ex. 


i 


four-part measure: 4% and quick 1%-- 
down on one, left on two, right on three, 
up on four. 


Ee a 4 


~ CUE 


aa 3 
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1 saan 
sp) 


slow six-part measure: 


igs 
\ 
An) 
%—down on one, 


left on two, left again on three, right on 
four, right again on five, up on six. 


The cue is represented by the dotted 
line. Professional orchestral conductors 
disregard this but choral conductors some- 
times use it to indicate tempo. It often 
proves more troublesome than useful but 
is of value when a composition begins with 
a partial measure. The small loops repre- 
sent the auxiliary motions of the wrist 
and indicate the exact “point” of the beat. 
This is a very important element in exact 
conducting and is used not only to show 
a possible turn of the wrist in making the 
next stroke but also to mark the precise 
instant of each division of the measure. 


Dynamic Effects and Tempos 


T IS obvious that the size of the beat 

will carry a varying suggestion of 
dynamic values. The broad beat will pro- 
duce fuller tonal reactions and the small 
beat quieter effects. Many conductors 
depend entirely oa the right or baton hand 
for general effects, while the left hand is 
used for cuing in the entrances of the 
vocal parts. As a matter of fact the right 
hand should supplement the use of the left 
in creating these effects, besides setting 
and maintaining or varying the tempo. 

It requires able musical judgment to 
attempt to vary the pace of a given tempo, 
Accelerandos and ritards should be pro- 
duced gradually and not abruptly. The 
amateur is likely to disturb the flow of 
the rhythm of a composition in his natural 
anxiety to produce effects. He must con- 
sider that the singers and his audience 
should feel the urge of the rhythm to enjoy 
one of the greatest basic elements of all 
music. 

Each composition should be given the 
tempo peculiar to itself because of the 
setting scored by the composer. Much 
fine music is spoiled by the wrong relation 
of tempo to musical mood. Therefore, 
difficult rapid compositions should not be 
attempted unless the chorus is thoroughly 
prepared to sing them. 

It is generally better to sing the average 
number slightly too fast than too slow. 
The too rapid tempo can be er _ will 
naturally be reduced, while it is nearly im- 
possible to quicken the pace after starting 
it too slowly. However, it is unnecessary 
to beat out all of the beats in very rapid 
tempo. A quick waltz or scherzo tempo 
may be maintained by using a single down 
beat. 


The Attack and Release 


N IMPORTANT factor in the technic 
of a good conductor is his ability to 
produce a perfect attack. How many 
otherwise excellent choral efforts are 


(Continued on page 695) 
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Ghe Swinging Forearm 


By JoserH E, Layton 


yas following thumb and forearm ex- 

ercises have been used with such 
marked success that the writer feels justi- 
fied in giving others the opportunity to test 
their merits, 

Taking into consideration the fact that 
the strong tendency to turn 
the wrist in scale and arpeggio playing, a 
thing in itself both and detri- 
mental to velocity, begin by placing the 
thumb of the right hand on any convenient 
(for example, C, third space). Hold 

hand and arm in a perfectly re- 
condition and only enough 
to depress the key, proceed with 
and forward forearm motion, 
the position of the wrist in- 
ward, the thumb serving as a sort of pivot 
on which the whole forearm swings. 
Now repeat the process with the left hand 
lower. In this exercise all the 
the thumb are brought freely 


pupil has a 


unsightly 


key 
ing the 
laxed 

weight 
a backward 


using 


exagycraling 


one octave 
joints of 
into play. 

Next, with the third finger of the right 
hand on C, and the hand turned inwards, 
extend the thumb under until it is above 
the next key, D. Strike D at the same 
time ig the forearm over as far as 
possible and repeating this a number of 
times. The same exercise applies to the 
left hand, the only difference being that 
you begin with the thumb on C (second 
space in bass clef) passing the third finger 
over to D. This exercise is merely to get 
“the feel,” the swinging 
forearm while playing two keys. Special 
care should be taken at this point to exag- 
gerate the position of the hand inwards, 
in order to prevent any turning of the 
wrist, also that the thumb remains under 
the hand each time the third finger returns 
<2 Pah om 

This preliminary accomplished, any reg- 
ular set of exercises may be employed. 

First study the following exercises, pre- 
paratory to the scale. Use first the finger- 


Swing 


so to speak, of 


ing nearest the notes, ascending and de- 
scending, and then the other fingering 
given, 
Ex.1 
: Lid Leto 
- : —s 
G45 FJ PETES ee septs 
o%er o*e we etc, to 
1 {1 Peto 
74584 


TERS aS Se Re 
Sea e 


ete to PS Fe ze 


Each exercise must be studied also with 
the left hand, playing the notes one octave 
lower than written. 


Bx. 2 


——=—— 


Y feetece } Flaedy Jondad gas 


. TTetds sewed = = idergagtes 


F Sree i DG 
Tegi32 ecto 


As the number of notes in each group 
increases, do not hurry the time until after 
the fingtring has been mastered, 


Bx.3 

é— 1294 tee 2. Qe eee 

Ss ides EPre rg PErpeeerecrres 
Th. 4 ete 

~ — - =a 4 a 

é }}—t = z } } emer Fereti = 

o si eee prance: om 


We now are ready for the full octave. 


Then this same figure should be ex- 
tended to the ninth, one degree beyond the 
octave, 


ete as in in Nod 


When these have been mastered, the fol- 
lowing studies preparatory to the Grand 
Arpeggio may be undertaken, 


Ex.6 


Fae! 1 
This will be continued through four 
groups descending, the same as in ascend- 


ing. Each group will be fingered in simi- 
lar manner to the first one of No. 6. Fol- 
low this with No. 7. 


Ex,7 


e 


Number 7 will be played in its four posi- 
tions ascending and descending, the same 
as in No. 6 

After the principle is mastered, the hand 
will gradually assume a natural position. 

These exercises are not recommended 
for beginners. Carefully practiced, how- 
ever, this system of exercises can be of 
the greatest benefit to those prepared for 
its use. 


“Of all the great romanticists Schumann 
is the one who has dared to give expression 
to his most confidential reveries and rhap- 


sodies, without fora moment considering 
whether such pieces could ever be expected 
fo interest a general audience,”—Exchange. 


What High School Principals — 
Ghink of the Advantage of DCusic 


66 HE Conn Music Center,” conducted 

by the well-known firm of manu- 
facturers at Elkhart, Indiana, has made 
an extensive survey of the advantages of 
music in high schools. 

The principals of 772 high schools 
were questioned and 645 described the 
advantages of music as represented in the 
following chart: 

Altogether -this indicates a most un- 
usual appreciation of the practical signifi- 
cance of music entirely apart from the de- 
light in having a musical education. 


Welodic and Harmonic Accents 
By Lutu D. Hopxrys 


WHEN learning a piece of music, you 
should identify melodies and phrase and 
mold them according to correct laws of 
expression and taste. In order to bring 
out the melody, it is necessary to give 
special melodic accents where, such would 
not’ be required rhythmically. Form the 
habit of looking for notes of special 
melodic importance in order to accent such 
notes, 

When. studying a composition also 
watch for notes of special harmonic im- 
portance, This means a trained ability 


Expression in Hand Independence 


By Hazet Hawxins-Davipson 


THouGH some of the most beautiful ef- 
fects in playing are obtained by bringing 
out the melody, while the accompaniment 


flows on in the background, it is exceed- 


A Gemporary Stage for Studios 


By Marcuerire C. Kaiser 


For helping pupils acquire poise and flu- 
ency in public performance, there is no 
advantage comparable to that of actually 
having them flay on a-siage. Most teach- 
ers can afford to hire a hall for perform- 
ance purposes only once a year, and, as a 
consequence, pupils remain shy and hesi- 
tant, and all of their lives lack the conf- 
dence necessary for successful entertain- 
ment. This could have been avoided if at 
regular intervals they could have enjoyed 
the privilege of having a stage in the pri- 
vacy of the studio. 

Any carpenter will erect a temporary 
platform in the smallest studio for a very 
nominal fee. The stage must be built on 
“horses” and must not touch the side walls, 
so as not to damage the paper,or wood- 
work. A capable carpenter can make it 
strong enough (and still have it movable) 
to hold a grand piano, reproducing ma- 
chine, and a lamp, if desired. If, previous 
to a recital to be given in a hall, a teacher 
wishes his pupils to have the experience 
of playing alone and often on a raised 
level, he will do well to have the stage 
erected three months before the event. 

After the recital is over he may have 
it taken down and placed out of view un- 
til the following year. By doing this he 
affords the pupils a prolonged period of 
practice and enables him to acquire the 


to recognize the key or keys of the cor 
sition, the principal chords, syncop: 
resolutions and so forth, You sh 
understand leading tones, suspensions 4 
the difference generally between con 
nance and dissonance in your fm 
*Melodic and harmonie accents, howe 
should not be indulged in to such an e 
as to interfere with the rhythm of 
composition. Study your pieces from 
of the various stand-points. If thi 
done intelligently, it will be a great | 
towards correct expression and a 
results. 


ingly difficult to acquire this ability. 
pupil stumbled over the following n 
ures for several lessons, though var 
ways had been suggested for their mas 
Finally she was told to play the acce 
notes very loudly and the other note 
lently—merely touching the keys. WV 
this was accomplished she was aske 
play the piano parts so they could be k 
faintly. This brought the desired 
and she has found a new way to pra 
Sometimes, when it is not so clearly ma 
as this, one has to hunt for the melody 


‘ 


ease of manner necessary in facin; 
audience gracefully and without e 
rassment. It is unquestionably the 
effective method within a teacher’s 
for helping pupils cultivate repose : 
truly professional attitude. 


Teaching Minor Scales 


Should the “natural” form of the 
minor seales be tanght before the 
harmonic and melodic forms? 


M. fi. 


“nat- 
with 


Tnere are three reasons why the 
I” form need not be stressed 
[pus. 
‘1. Because it is a theoretical rather than 
practical form, since it is seldom found, 
tt least in its ascending order of notes. 
2. Because a given natural minor scale 
identical in notes with its relative major 
, from which it may be easily adapted, 
Pmecestary. 
3. Because the pupil will learn to play 
¢ descending natural minor scale anyway, 
hen he takes up the melodic form. 
Personally, I prefer to begin with the 
monic form, and, as soon as this is 
irly well understood, to change to the 
ixed minor (the melodic ascending and 
harmonic descending), which I es- 
ally stress, since it is the form much 
frequent in actual composition than 
y other. Finally, I give the pupil some 
ie) in* playing the melodic form, 
hough, for the reason above stated, 
9 not emphasize this form. 
propos of this subject, I will quote a 
rer from Mrs G. H. Goodale, of Ana- 
n, California, 


T find in the Round Table for No- 
926, a question by Mra. 
‘on teaching the minor scales 
to young pupils. I have great suc- 
 eess in Spank ng the minors to pupils 
even as young as seven years of age. 
1 to gee use the harmonic minor 
eo, saying that this is the 
e to come first. 
ve first point to fix is that there 
ans on major seale built on whole 
half steps, bilgi the same, 
starting on any This is our 
family. ont “all the Majors 
2 cousins, Just as you (the pupil) 
: ees and we call them 


> pil has previously learned 
ton green of the major scales 
built it from a large third: 
ove it a small third (major and 
thirds). A small third below 
St ‘or tonic we find Major's 
; CA nd Minor, and there we 
liany af scale on the same 
¥ e major. But, we ex- 
ae musicians liked it bet- 
: a pieyed a sharp on 
mn Bi of the scale, so we 
Nac the same; and there we have 
e no scale all built! Next 
tonic minor chord at once 
small third below and the 

ird above it, 
little Imagination with chil- 
they respond at once, I 
ve -year-old pupils who play 
nor scales, and tell me to 
or seale each one is re- 
frequent tests so that 
cousins will not be for- 


Octave Playing 
be 
oF Sty ode on the white 
better to play on top of 
t is, to place the fingers 
4% between the edge of 
“keys and the front of the 
5, or to place them on, or 
hp ge of the white 
what position is best 
e hand (adult), not for 
hand that can searcely 
- oct ve nor for the large 
anally easily reach one or 


OGD. 
g octaves, or anything else, for 


Ghe Teachers’ Round Table 


: (onducted by 
Pror. Crarence G. Hamitton, M. A. 


that matter, it is well to keep the fingers 
considerably over on the keys. There are 
several reasons for this: the fingers are 
nearer to the black keys when these are 
needed, and they are less in danger of 
slipping off the edge when playing. Also, 
it is a principle of mechanics that less 
force is required to press down the key 
an inch or two in from its outer edge than 
on the very edge itself, since in the former 
position the fingers are nearer the pivot 
on which the key-lever works. 


Five-Finger Position 


What is meant by the expression: 
“Beginners’ pieces should be in flwe- 
Jinger position, so that they may be 
easily transposed ?”” 

M. DD. 


By “five-finger position” is meant that 
position of the hand in which the five 
fingers are placed on consecutive notes 
of the scale. Thus in the scales of C and 


D-flat major the fingers fall as follows: 


If a pupil is taught—as he should be— 
to play five-finger exercises with this posi- 
tion in every major scale, it of course 
becomes an easy matter to transpose any 
musical figure or phrase which is confined 
to this position from one key to another, 
simply by applying the same fingering to 
each new group of scale-tones, 

Sut while the five-finger position ‘does, 
as I have shown, facilitate transposition, 
it is so limited in scope that the beginner 
should not be long restricted to it. The 
sooner the beginner is made acquainted 
With the whole sweep of the keyboard 
(with, at least, the octave scale) the better. 
So I should take the statement which you 
quote with a grain of salt. 


Young Beginners 


I am anxious to know if I could 
study some method whereby I could 
teach little tots who are not going 
to school, At present there are three 
little ones whom I could be teach- 
ing if I could make the work simple 


enough. — 


Three books which might give you a 
start in musical kindergarten work occur 
to me. They are: Musical Kindergarten 
Method, by Daniel Batchellor and Charles 
W. Landon; The First Months in Piano- 
forte Instruction, by Rudolph Palme; 
Half Hour Lessons in Music, by Mrs. 
Hermann Kotzschmar. Then, for music, 
you may usé John William’s Tiny Tunes 
for Tiny Tots, or for slightly more ad- 
vanced pupils, the same writer's First Year 
at the Piano. From these materials and 
your own previous experience you ought 
to be able to build up a method for 
yourself. 


Studies and Pieces 


Miss E. O. B. asks if it is well to have 
a pupil work on more than one book of 
studies at a time. She cites the case of 
a parent who wishes her daughter to 
study from collections, rather than from 


PROFESSOR OF PIANOPORTE PLAYING, WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


single pieces of sheet music, on account 
of the expense, 

In answer I would advise but one book 
of studies at a time, since it is apt to 
confuse a pupil to mingle too many kinds 
of technical work. It is well, however, 
to alternate studies of an interpretative 
character with those that are purely tech- 
nical. After Burgmiller’s Op. 100, for 
instance, you might ‘give E. Biehl’s Op. 
7, Book 2; or, somewhat harder, Berens’ 
School of Velocity, Op. 61, Bk 1, both 
of which stress pure technic. 

If your patron wants to economize on 
sheet music, there are excellent collections 
of. pieces, such as The Very First Pieces 
for the Pianoforte, Standard First Pieces, 
both of grades I-II, Souvenirs of the Mas- 
ters and Albwm for the Pianoforte, the 
last two being by George L. Spaulding 
(Grades II-II1). All of these collections 
are published by the Presser Company. 

If your pupil takes the Erupr you will 
probably find in it many good teaching 
pieces to fit her capacity. 


Pedals and Octaves for Small Pupils 


1. Should a child in the second 
grade use the pedals occasionally, 
if he has to sit on the edge of the 
stool to reach them (the stool being 
raised to the proper height for him) ? 

2. Would it be wise to give a ehild 
who cannot yet reach an octaye an 
exercise such as the following, taken 
from Plaidy, Section IV? 


prefer to wait before 


should 
teaching a child the use of the pedals 


Gy, L 


rather than to cause him to assume an 
awkward position such as you describe. 
It is possible to purchase an attachment to 
the pedal which will bring it within the 
child’s reach. When I was a small boy 
I used to place a wooden box on the 
pedal so that, by stepping on it, the pedal 
was depressed—although I am doubtful 
about recommending this device! Perhaps 
other teachers will make suggestions along 
this line. 

(2) I should also avoid such exercises 
as you quote, as far as possible, until 
the child grows to them, since they make 
it necessary for him to jump from one 
note to another (which was not intended), 
and thus very likely will tend to stiffen 
his wrist. Choose music for the pupil in 
which such passages are infrequent, at 
least, and then adapt them to the small 
hand by omitting or altering the offending 
notes, 


The Well Tempered Clavichord 


In what order should the preludes 
and fugues of Bach's “Well-Tempered 
Clavichord” be studied? a. 


Any attempt at grading these precludes 
and fugues is necessarily inaccurate, since 
difficult passages are sprinkled through 
nearly all of them. 

Let us first examine the preludes, 
which do not always correspond in diffi- 
culty with their respective fugues, Sim- 
plést of all is number 1 of volume 1. 
In studying others in this volume, I sug- 
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THIS DEPARTMENT 18 DE- 
SIGNED TO HELP THE 
TEACHER UPON QUESTIONS 
PERTAINING TO “HOW TO 
TEACH, “WHAT TO 
TEACH,” ETC,, AND NOT 
TECHNICAL PROBLEMS PER- 
TAINING TO MUSICAL 
THEORY, HISTORY, PTC., ALL 
OF WHICH PROPERLY BP- 
LONG TO THE “QunsTIONs 
AND ANSWERS DEPART- 
MENT.’ PULL NAME AND 
ADDRESS MUST ACCOMPANY 
ALL INQUIRIES, 


gest the following order: 5, 15, 6, 17, 2, 
8, 21, 3, 22, In volume 2 the preludes 
may he studied in the following order. 
M2; ope Oy. 7) Oy? 15,24. 

As to the fugues, a good one with 
which to start, on account of its attractive 
theme, is number 5 of volume 1. Next, 
number 2 and 1 of the same volume may 
well be studied, after which the following 
order may be followed: volume 2, num- 
bers 15, 5, 12; volume 1, numbers 21, 9, 
11, Ge lbpelze 3 

In the above partial list I have placed 
only those preludes and fugues that are 
most straight-forward and generally useful 
in their technic. Having mastered these, 
the student should be well prepared to 
choose others for himself. 


Acquiring Technic 


TY have studied plano for a num- 
ber of years and haye emerged as 
a musician: by which) I mean that 
I feel and play musically (I am also 
studying the 'cello). But to my mis- 
fortune I have never acquired the 
technic that I desired in my piano 
work, and, at this late hour, haye 
come to the conclusion that I have 
had music lessons, but not piano 
lessons. My teacher is exact in my 
work but is not an artist in technie. 
While I am continuing with her, I 
would like advice as to what mate- 
rial to use and how to go about 
building up along this line, 


M. B. 


We may divide the whole field of piano 
technic into two classes: 


1. Work on “stock materials,” such as 


the common five-finger exercises, scales, 
chords and arpeggios. 
2. Work on special problems, such as 


the new progressions in modern music. 

Inasmuch as a large percentage of piano 
music is made up from the materials in 
Class 1, it behooves us to see that this 
material is kept well under the fingers. 
Hence a certain portion of one’s practice 
—perhaps from an eighth to a quarter of 
it—should be rigidly devoted to such drill. 
Preferably, too, this work should come at 
the very beginning of each day’s practice 
period. In my own teaching I invariably 
assign each pupil a technical stunt at each 
lesson—such as the major scales in thirds, 
with certain prescribed rhythms. 

For a compendium of this work I sug- 
gest James Francis Cooke’s Mastering the 
Scales and Arpeggios, 

Then, under Class 2, mark out. certain 
sections in the piece you are studying— 
say of two or three measures each—which 
present peculiar difficulties, and follow out 
a practice scheme with cach of these 
marked passages. It is said of a prominent 
virtuoso that he kept on his piano fifty 
slips of paper, one of which he moved to 
one side for each repetition of a passage, 
until all were transferred from one spot 
to the other. So do not be afraid to repeat 
a passage thirty, forty or fifty times, if 
necessary, to get it perfectly. 

Make up a scheme of diligent practice 
and try it out thoroughly on these two 
classes of technical work. If your ex- 
pertness does not improve under such drill, 
there must be something the matter with 
your fingers! 
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PAGANINI CALUMNIES 
Tue Frencu historian, Fétis, once wrote 


a biography of Paganini in which he 
quoted a letter written at his request by 
the great violinist in person, refuting 
many of the wild tales told of him. Here 
is a brief quotation from Paganini’s let- 
ter: ’ 
“They have represented me in prison, 
but they are ignorant of the cause of my 
incarceration. However, they know as 
much of that as I do myself and those 
who concocted the anecdote. There are 
many stories in reference to this, which 
would supply them with as many subjects 
for their pencils; for example, it is stated 
that, having found a rival in my mis- 
tress’ apartment, I stabbed him honorably 
in the back, while he was unable to defend 


himself. Others assert that, in the mad- 
ness of jealousy, I slew my mistress; but 
they do not state how I effected my 
bloody purpose. Some assert I used a 
dagger—others that, desirous of witnessing 
her agony, I used poison. Each has— 
settled it in accordance with his own 
fancy. 


“T will eit what happened to me at 
Padua, nearly fifteen years ago. I had 
played at a concert with great success. 
The next day, seated at the table d’héte, 
my entrance in the room had passed un- 
observed. One of the guests spoke of the 
great effect I had produced the previous 
evening. His neighbor concurred in all 
that he said, and added, ‘There is nothing 
surprising in Paganini’s performance—he 
acquired his talent while confined in a 
dungeon during eight years, having only 
his violin to soften the rigors of his con- 
finement. He was condemned for having, 
coward-like, stabbed one of my friends 
who was his rival.” 

Paganini goes on to relate with evident 
relish the confusion of this gossip monger 
when he introduced himself and asked for 
further details of his “crime.” 


CARUSO AT REHEARSAL 

Mosv singers save their voices as much 
as possible at rehearsals, but occasionally 
the spell of the music is too powerful and 
they have to let themselves go. In her 
“Confessions of an Opera Singer,” Kath- 
leen Howard tells how Caruso sang at 
a rehearsal in a way that thrilled her. 

She had been singing in opera at Covent 
Garden, just before the Italian season, 
and tells how “one day as I was up in 
my dressing-room, preparing for a matinee, 
I heard a golden droning below me, rising 
and failing on half breath—Caruso at a 
room rehearsal. Words cannot describe 
the beauty of it; but it gave me exquisite 
pleasure. A day or two later I was at 
the Opera House on some errand and 
chanced to hear the rehearsal of ‘Pag- 
liacci.’ Caruso was strolling about the 
stage, beautifully dressed, as usual, with 
a pale grey Derby hat, gloves of wash- 
leather and light-colored cane. The time 
had come for his famous solo. 

“He stood near the footlights with his 
eyes on the conductor, as we usually do 
when running over a familiar réle with 
an unfamiliar conductor. He began softly 
with his wonderful effortless stream of 
tone, so characteristic and so impossible of 
imitation. As the music worked on his 
emotions, always just below the surface 
with this great artist, his voice thrilled 
stronger and stronger in spite of him, 
till suddenly in full flood it poured out its 
luscious stream—and one thanked God 
anew for such a voice.” 

The air from “Pagliacci” here re- 
ferred to was doubtless “Vesti la giubba” 
for which Caruso was specially famous. 


“Whether a business man himself finds 
in music a source of pleasure and recrea- 
ion is a personal matter.”—Grorce East- 


~ 


Conducted by 


A. SXGARBETT 


Anything © Everything, 
as Long as it is 
Instructive and 

Interesting 


WAS HANDEL’S FATHER RIGHT? 


Most of us know that the father of 
Handel was sternly opposed to a musical 
life for his son, George Frederick, and 
it is easy to condemn him on this account. 
The old man roundly declared that music 
was “an elegant art and a fine amuse- 
ment; yet, if considered as an occupation, 
it had little dignity as having for its 
subject nothing better than mere pleasure 
and entertainment.” 

In his life of Handel, however, Abdy 
Williams points out that “no doubt old 
Handel was not far wrong in thus c¢on- 
demning music from the point of view of 
a man living in a small German town and 
knowing nothing of the great side of the 
art. At that time the town musicians were 
often of a low class, who subsisted largely 
by ‘piping before the doors’ of. the inhabi- 
tants. Organists and cantors were, with 
few exceptions, poorly paid and therefore 
thought but little of, for the efforts of the 
Bach family to raise the position of their 
art would scarcely have had effect as yet 
in a town so far from Thuringia as 
Halle. 


’ “German opera was not yet invented, and 
in Italian opera one would see only the 
fashionable amusements of the wealthy, 
carried out by foreign hirelings. The 
father, wishing to raise his son in the 
social scale, did all in his power to quench 
this terrible (musical) trait in his char- 
acter. Since music was taught in the 
grammar schools, the boy was not allowed 
to attend them. He was prevented from 
going to any place where music was per- 
formed. All instruments were banished 
from the house, and the boy was forbidden 
to touch them or to enter any house where 
‘such kind of furniture’ was in use. The 
case appeared so desperate that some sug- 
gested cutting off his fingers. 
iat aes the boy was at any rate 
‘bound to hear music. Chorales were 
played every evening on the tower of the 
Liebfrauen Church; 
tata would be heard by him when attend- 
ing divine worship; and the father could 
not stop the music which at Halle. 
was weekly performed in the streets by 
choirs and church musicians.” 


THIS’ TENOR 


In HER “Confessions of an Opera Sing- 
er,’ Kathleen Howard tells an amusing 
story of an opera tenor who sang José to 
her Carmen on her own benefit-night in 
Metz. She had borrowed him from a 
neighboring theater but “he would not 
come in time for rehearsal,” she says, “and 
I did not see him until I turned my head 
in the first recitative and saw him making 
his sword chain. From then on he directed 
me in lordly tones throughout the first act. 

“T had often sung Carmen in Metz and 
the audience knew most of my business 
and expected it; also as I had prepared 
the role in Paris and spent months of 
study on it I did not see why all of my 
business should be changed on my own 
festive night. Therefore in our short talk 
before the second act, I told him my posi- 
tions as nicely as I could, he saying to 
everything, “Aber warum? Warum? (But 
why, why?)’ 

“I stood this as long as I could and 
told him all the warums, till finally I said 
‘because I want to!’ At this he lost his 
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temper and left the stage. I was sur- 
prised, but supposed he was nervous. 
From then on, things went from bad to 
worse. Everything Carmen said to José 
he thought Howard was saying to him. 
I tried to whisper that I meant nothing 
by it—that that was the way I played 
it, but he grew blacker and blacker. 

“Finally in the last act I struck him 
with my fan, my usual business to make 
José let Carmen pass. He rushed at me 
and caught my wrists and shouted, ‘Was 
faelt Ihnen denn cin? (What's the matter 
with you?) I.was frightfully upset and 
nearly crying by then, but had to go on. 
At last I lay on the floor and he stood 
over me; he deliberately threw his heavy 
dagger at my face, and I, a corpse, had 
to move my head to avoid being hurt. He 
rushed to his dressing-room and cried and 
shouted for half an hour before his wife 
dared go in and calm him down. I be- 
lieve it was all jealousy. He had been 
most popular in town and could not bear 
to share a performance with any one.” 


THE RHYTHMIC LIFE 


“Tue whole of a man’s life stands in 
need of a right rhythm,” declared Plato, 
and Frank Howes in “The Borderland of 
Psychology and Music” tells us that Pla- 
to “went so far as to forbid certain 
rhythms in the ideal state, because he be- 
lieved that each of them had a definite 
moral effect that was undesirable, this me- 
tre being an expression of meanness. We 
sometimes hear a modern equivalent of 
this in protest against ragtime and extreme 
forms of jazz music, on the ground that 
their rhythms are irritants, too intoxicat- 
ing and morbid, but most commentators 
on Plato and educationalists agree in treat- 
ing these ideals of Plato as fanciful. 

“None the less, the healthiness of some 
rhythms has been rather remarkably con- 


firmed in recent. times by the observations 
of folk-dancing teachers. Miss Mary 
Neal, a pioneer in the revival of folk- 
daneing (in England) and an authority 
on the subject, has organized many folk- 
dancing classes in town and country, and 
is in no doubt about the beneficial results. 
The members of these classes tended, wher 
they started, to be dull and loutish in the 
country, vulgar and blatant in the big 
. towns—if one may generalize and state the 
matter crudely. In both cases she noted 
that they had not been‘ dancing for very 
long before they became not only more 
graceful in carriage (which one would 
naturally expect) but also more alert men- 
tally, more attractive personally, and more 
harmonious personalities altogether.” 


the chorale and can-. 


- hitherto unknown. 
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MARCH CARILLON 


Astrong composition in modern style, one of the best of its kind ever written inthis country. See Dr. Hanson's interview on another page of this i 
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from “TANNHAEUSER” 


SECONDO 


“Tannhaeuser Overture” on another page of this issue. 


Arr. by Preston Ware Orem 


See Mr. Biart’s very interesting analysis of the 
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When Chaliapin sings, the piano is always Baldwin 


“Bravo! Bravo! Baldwin!!”’ 


HAVE chosen the Baldwin in 
preference to all others,” says Chalia- 
pin; “Bravo, Bravo, Baldwin.” (The 
wonderful voice and artistry of this 
famous basso demands nothing less 
than the rare tone color, the rich so- 
norous volume and the sparkling 
brilliancy of this truly great piano, 
at recital appearances or in the pri- 
vacy of his own studio. (( Instantly 
it responds to every artistic tequire- 


ment of the great artists who use it. 
« You, too, can have this piano in 
yourown home. Its possession means 
the enjoyment of finer music, the 
cultivation of higher music ideals 
and the pride which goes with the 
ownershipof Chaliapin’s own choice. 
@ Grands, Uprights and Welte-Mig- 
non (licensee) Reproducing Models — 
from $85o0up. Convenient terms may 
be arranged with any Baldwin dealer, 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY + CINCINNATI 


Haldwin 
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THE SINAI COMMUNITY BAND OF SINAI, 
OHIO, ITS MEMBERS ARE YOUNG 
FARM PEOPLE WHO ENJOY 
MUSICAL RECREATION. 
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Is A GREAT — 
RCH WITH WHICH 
LL GIRLS BUT THE 


ARK! HARK! 
What’s that I hear? 
The Band! The Band! 

The village band is out on parade. 

Up go the window shades. Out come 
the citizens with their flags. Kiddies 
stumble out in front of their taller elders. 
Attention all! Mark time as the martial 
strains draw nearer! Then off go the hats, 
as the cheering crowd follows the boys 
down Main Street. 

So we find the village band of to-day, 
the outward and visible sign of the public 
spirited good fellowship that every loyal 
citizen. of the community inwardly enjoys. 
There is a thrill of romance—emotion— 
animation in the call of the trumpet and 
the roll of the drum. The same martial 
voice that in days gone by stirred gallant 
warriors to greater deeds of valor now 
quickens the heart and warms the blood 
of a music-loving nation. Handed down 
through the regal splendor of the days of 
old the village band still reveals the tradi- 
tions of a gay and lustrous past. 


Bands of Medieval Days 


EHIND the modern village band Ties 

a story as romantic as that of the 
bloody courts of France. In fact, the 
history of the development of wind instru- 
ment music is so closely interwoven with 
the political and social state of Central 
Europe in the Middle Ages that it is 
almost impossible to sketch the one without 
touching upon the other. Before the 12th 
century, music of a popular kind was 
almost entirely in the hands of the wander- 
ing or “roving” musicians. They associated 
with actors, acrobats and others of the 
lower social strata, and led a free and 
unsettled life. Their lawless existence at- 
tracted many of unstable character, and 
their numbers grew until they became a 
menace and provincial edicts were enacted 
for their repression. “Roving Men” were 
considered “Shadows,” and they could not 
inherit property, recover debts, nor partake 
of any Christian sacrament. 


The First Band Organization 


T WAS NOT a breach of etiquette, 

however, to allow these wandering 
vagabond bands into the homes even of 
high estate, to learn from them the ancient 
tunes they had preserved. They played 
dance tunes, song melodies and marches, 
and but for them a great deal of the music 
of the day would have been hopelessly 
lost and forgotten. But there was another 
class of musicians in those days (13th 
century )—those players who were settled 
in towns—the village bandsmen of their 
day. These men, fearing to be classed 
with the wandering vagabonds, combined 
for their mutual protection. They or- 
ganized a Court of Musicians, obtained 
an imperial charter and had a special 
set of laws. 

In those days the number of musicians 
who could play was regulated by the im- 
portance of the occasion or the rank of 
the family. An alderman could employ 
only a reduced number, and if more than 
six bandsmen played at a citizen’s wedding 
they were subject to a heavy fine. Their 
instrumentation was poor, yet they were 
the first attempts from which our modern 
village bands originated. 

To-day, it is estimated that in America 
alone over 200,000 musicians are playing 
in village, town and city bands. There 
are every class and kind and size of 
bands, providing music for the folks in 
every nook and corner of the land. 


They Lead the March of Progress 


ES. The village band is one of the 
noblest of American institutions. It 
is doing its work for community better- 
ment. And no town is too Small to have 
a real band of its own. For, given half 
a welcome, music is persistent, indomitable, 


TyCusic of the Peo, 


always the victor. It seems to delight 
particularly in conquering where every 
fortification is erected against it. 

There is a town in New Mexico 
(Artesia to be exact) that boasts a total 
population of 500 souls and a successful 
band of twenty members. Another town 
of 1500 population (Hardin, Montana) has 
a band of a hundred and_ twenty-five 
players, and there is an almost endless 
list of towns of two thousand to three 
thousand inhabitants, whose bands are 
carrying home the trophies from the state 
contests every year. 

Even the “R.F.D.’s.” have caught the 
spirit of the march, and the farmers are or- 
ganizing their own little cross-roads bands. 
Just as they have found organization 
pleasant and beneficial in their buying and 
selling operations; just as they have found 
organization advantageous in the manage- 
ment of their cross-road schools’ and 
churches; so they are finding organization 
most delightful in the business of making 
merry, 

Little farm community bands are spring- 
ing up here and there all over this great 
agricultural country of ours. The county 
agents are helping them. Everyone is 
helping. And, naturally enough, the pa- 
tient, hard-working farmer is making a 
whirlwind success of his band. 

But, though village bands have done 
more for music throughout the world and 
have given more musical delight to a 
greater number of persons than even sym- 
phony orchestras, this form of tonal art 
is yet in its infancy—and the reason for 
this lack of development is easily under- 
stood. Communities which can boast of 
a band think of it as a military band 
whose sole function is to lead in parades 
and to create a great volume of sound 
carrying sharp, rhythmic effects over 
great distances to which thousands of 
paraders may march with the spirit of the 
occasion, The parade or military band is 
a necessity and is useful in its place; 
and for that reason its instrumentation is 
so devised as to secure the maximum vol- 
ume of sound. 
speak, these bands, which, by the way, 
are usually the only music-making organi- 
zations in the community, function also in 
giving concerts. 


Rise of the Concert Band 


HIS BASIC PURPOSE in assem- 
bling a band will soon become a thing 
of the past. What smaller cities and towns 
now want is the concert band with an 
instrumentation that is pliable, effective 


_and capable of rendering a satisfactory 


performance of every type of music. I, 
personally, believe that the concert band 
of the future will be the equal if not the 
superior of the orchestra. 


The Song of Industry 
UT MUSIC has another 


mission in life than ,to en- 
tertain us. The “Village” 
Band, dressed in overalls, plays 
an important part in industry. 
The hard heads of big business 
are learning that a good band, 
made up from the roll of fac- 
tory workers, will cut down 
turnover ; increase the efficiency 
and preduction of the em- 
ployees, because happiness and 
efficiency are synonymous ; make 
the relationship between em- 
ployer and employee one of 


As a by-product, so to. 
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the more useless recreational 
the average working man or 
carry the constructive influence 
into the home and from there | 
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A large amount of the world 
ceased to be a creative effe 
become a soulless drudgery. I 
fore, become a vital necessity — 
into the life of industrial worke 
tional program centering 
things which give every if 
chance, at least in a small de 
press himself. This is a matt 
of human interest but also of 
ness importance, because a 
makes for happiness and a con 
automatically increases efficien 
ductive power. 
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enormous operator reduced lab 
from twenty per cent to thre 
per cent through his co-ope 
which featured music amon 
ployees. Practically every mil 
dustry has its own band, pr 
financed by the mill manage 
years ago the city of Los 4 
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and twelve bands among its if 
ganizations. To-day those 
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sed accident ratio and de- 
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Fiddles, More Horns 


CK STOCK, director of the 
Chicago Symphony Or- 
nother’ who sees a_ brilliant 
1€ village band. 
will come in America's de- 
he says, “when every com- 
r small, will have a good 
and will not depend upon 
Sician to supply something 
part of every city’s civic 
are too many pianists and 
e world today who can play 
y concertos very well in- 
'no room for them in the 
o they resort to teaching 
and bring out more pian- 
“ists. This talent might 
into a profitable and 


¢ 
O HAVE MADE QUITE A 
STATE OF 1OWA. 
BAND LAW. 


the People 


useful direction by a training school for 
players of band instruments. There is no 
other way of producing good bands and 
good band music in America.” 


The Iowa Band Law 


N FACT, the importance of the Vil- 

lage Band is in many states beginning 
to be taken seriously. “There is no rea- 
son,” they say, “why so pertinent an in- 
fluence for good should not be sponsored 
and provided for by those who will actu- 
ally benefit by its existence.” Public 
Libraries, Public Schools and other com- 
munity benefits are maintained out of tax 
funds. The Village Band, a leader among 
all cultural agents, should come under 
the same class. 

Iowa was the first to respond to this 
broad attitude, and to Major George W. 
Landers, of Clarinda, goes the credit for 
the establishment of the Iowa state tax 
law which makes it possible for towns 
with a population under forty thousand 
to maintain band organizations for the 
benefit of the public at the expense of 
the taxpayers. By the terms of this law 
a petition signed by ten per cent of the 
voters may be filed with the town council 
and then the question submitted to the 
voters as to whether a tax shall be levied 
each year to furnish a band fund. At the 
next general municipal election, if a ma- 
jority of the votes are cast in favor of 
the propositian, the council will then 
authorize the levy for band support. By 
similar action the levy may at any time 
be discontinued. 

Clarinda was the first town to vote 
under the new state law to put their band 
on a permanent foundation. The tax 
provided by law shall not exceed two mills 
on the dollar; so, while the people of a 
community may receive the benefit of good 
music furnished by their own band, they 
will hardly notice the amount they are 
called upon to pay for its support. The 
wisdom of the law is attested by the fact 
that, out of the first hundred towns to 
vote, ninety-eight voted to use the tax for 
a local band!’ 

Clarinda has fifty men and boys, also 
a few girls, who are playing band instru- 
ments and who are members of the two 
bands which are now receiving the town’s 
support. 


The Village School Band 
UT the particular “Village Bands” 
that are engaging the attention of the 
public today are those that parade the 
campus or march down the shady avenue 
from the grade and high schools. 

There are literally hundreds of these 
boys’ bands in nearly every state. Schools 
in many states are giving proper credit now 
for instrumental music study either in or 
out of school. For the first time in this 
country boys are taking a real interest in 
music. And music is giving 
this younger generation a cul- 
tural advantage that will never 
be measured. 

Too few of us realize, as we 
listen from the curb-stone to 
the music of the boys’ band as 
they march down the street, 
that something vastly more im- 
portant is going on in the con- 
sciousness of those boys than 
the mere matter of making 
music. A vital process of char- 
acter development is taking 
place. A man is in the mak- 
ing—a citizen of the world 


’ Sometimes 
many as two thousand young musicians } 


whose life will reflect to all mankind the 
elevating influence of an early training in 
music. 

Making music is probably one of the 
most effective moral factors in the life of 
a boy; and it is one of the most human. 
Blowing a horn comes more natural to 
him than listening to sermonizing. Give 
the boy a trumpet, a violin or drums and 
place him in the midst of companion 
youths with trumpets, violins and’ drums, 
and he will be surrounded by an atmos- 
phere which is one of the greatest means 
of salvation from the temptations of the 
adolescent. 

The inception and development of a 
band is a greater achievement in the agere- 
gate than is the organization of a symphonic 
group with its maintenance of high 
standards; because, while the latter mu- 
sicians are contributing to sublime art, 
these boys are formulating sublime char- 
acter. And which is more important: a 
human being or a Debussy Suite? Assum- 
ing that. the Debussy Suite possesses a 
soul, it is an article already made, A 
boy is a man in the making; and these 
childhood influences will determine the 
status of his soul. 


Count on the Girls 


IRLS, TOO, have taken an unprec- 

edented interest in the “Village 
Band.” In towns where the student body 
is not sufficient to produce enough boy 
players to make up the roster the girls 
will slip in and do their part. And in the 
larger towns there are exclusive girls’ 
bands. Now if you think these bands do 
not make real music—well, you will get 
the surprise of your life when you hear 
them play. 


Great Publicity Value 


1) bene OF THESE bands are fos- 
tered by the local Chambers of 
Commerce or the business men of the 
town, because these men know that a 
band is the biggest advertisement, the 
biggest booster a town can have. The 


old Village Band in many cases has gone 
to pieces because the “fellows wouldn't 
practice” or the first cornetist moved away. 
But along come the boys, full of ambition, 
out for big glory and little pay, and once 
again the crowd gathers every Thursday 
night around the bandstand 4in the Court 
House Square. 

Besides playing for all the local, and 
often state, functions, these School Bands 
have their State, Regimental and National 
contests where they compete step by step 
for the final honors; and the winner 
proudly carries home the Silver Cup. 
at the National Contest as 


will join in a final concert led by John 
Philip Sousa or some other noted per- 
sonage. And, gentle reader, if you think 
that isn’t impressive then you’re immune 
to thrill. 


The Band Goes to Meeting 


VEN THE CHURCHES have caught 

the toot-your-own-horn spirit of the 
day and are organizing bands and or- 
chestras. Here especially the young ladies 
take an active hand. In many congrega- 
tions the band has become a distinct unit 
of administrative affairs. 


* The Deaf have Ears 


TRANGER STILL, the Illinois School 
for the Deaf has one of the finest 
bands for its size that ever trooped a 
concert tour. Every one of its twenty-two 
members, including the director, is stone 
deaf—born so. And yet they play to- 
gether with a precision and tonal perfect- 
ness that has absolutely bewildered some 
of the foremost band leaders and -instruc- 
tors of the country. 
How did they learn to play? Well! 
First, to teach them rhythm, the teacher 
(Continued on page 701) 
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Have you ever wondered whether or not it would pay you to take ® 
a special course in music and train for something bigger in your wo 
State Departments of Education recognize schools of high scholastic tra 
ing. You can earn a Diploma, Degree or Teacher’s Certificate diroughel 9 
school, which is issued by the authority of the State of Illinois. 

Earnest, ambitious students are invited to send for our catalog ¢ 
sample lessons. We send them without any obligation and they show fi 
it is possible to get accredited courses without having to go away from he 
for an expensive course, 

We have been offering our courses to music lovers through 
Erupe columns for many years. If you haven’t sent for literature befe 
DO IT NOW! Check on the coupon below what particular course 
wish to see and we will send sample lessons and quote special terms to you 

If you want to advance in your music, get full details now of the cours 
which have started others on the road to success. There can be no questi 
about its, paying when so many thousands of musicians are advancing throt 
the aid of our courses to positions of responsibility and influence. 

A Public School music graduate w ote: “T am now the director of 
Community High School Orchestra, having received my certificate f 
our superintendent upon the recommendation of the State Board after p 
senting my credits received through my studies with your institution.” 


Extension Courses Growing in 
Popularity Each Month 


There is a greater demand all the time for the courses we offer, as # 
fit teachers for better positions. This is an age of specialization and_ 
‘specialist is earning fully double or more the salary of a musician with om 
a general knowledge. Openings in the music field are growing very rapit 
There are big paying positions for those who are ready for them. 

A Diploma is the key to the best teaching position. Do you hold a 


Our Diplomas and Degrees are Awarded by the 
Authority of the State of Illinois 


It is up to YOU. On your own decision will rest your future sueé 
Fit yourself for a bigger position—demand larger fees. You can do 
You can easily and quickly fit yourself right at home through Exten 
Courses. 

Now is the opportune time for you to clip the coupon below. Ge 
in the first mail. You perhaps have seen this ad many times before D 
waste any more time! The coupon will bring you information about 
lessons which will be of untold value. No obligation on your part! 

More than 200,000 ambitious men and women have gained profict 
in these various branches of music by the University Extension Met 
And to you we offer the same advantages which were given to them. 


This Is Your Opportunity—Mail the Coupon TODA 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. A-32 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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In the style of a modern graceful ballet, Grade 4. 
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Educational Study Notes on Music 
in this Etude 


tember, by A. H. Preston. 


ord “September” is derived from the 


ord “‘septem” meaning seven. September 


eee 


month in the Roman calendar. 
ite this as a matter of common inter- 
ing that everyone should know how 
hs of the year got their names. 
“measure introduction is admirable; it 
later on in the piece. 
ficulties in To September lie in the Trio, 
n in the first and second sections. The 
measure of the Trio are really tran- 
‘measures leading to the Trio theme in 
nine. The pedalling in this section 
carefully observed and carried out. 


her ds Play, by Curt Goldman, 


¢ have been many “shepherd” pieces writ- 
ch as The Shepherd Boy, by George D. 
n, Shepherds’ Any . by Hubbard Harris, 
the long list of “pastorales’” which have 
‘from the pen of Scarlatti and _ others. 
all the great composers have at times 
eharm and poetry in pastoral music, and 
roduced it into the’r works. Beethoven, 
‘all know, wrote a “Pastoral Symphony.” 
Simple, but wonderfully graceful, little 
‘in G major should be played in an un- 
ng, flowing manner. In the second section 
esting to rote how the accompaniment 
melody after the repetition of the first 
“~asures. 
art in playing this composition lies in 
phrasing, and (2) the simplicity of 


‘Goldman’s Silvery Chimes, a four-hand 
Piece, was recently published in Tue 


dland Dawn, by G. N. Benson. 


$ waltz has something of the same “go” 
“we find in the famous “E-Flat Waitz” of 
Chopin. 


difficulties are met’ in the 
his section demands _ strong 
It requires also great concentra- 
cannot play it accurately and _ intelli- 
you are thinking of something else at 
time. : 
p cially the use of the long, sweeping 
“Get the “feeling” of them. Widely 
they remind one of the long rolling 
“ways at which the rising sun is just now 


eute means not only “rather quickly’’ 
gaily.” . 
are able to play the flat scales smoothly 
ly, this Woodland Dawn can have no 
you. 


in, by R. S. Stoughton. 


. S. Stoughton is known chiefly through 
. but his-piano pieces have much charm 
lity. Wivian reminds us somewhat of 
pieces by Chaminade. Make the most 
old modern harmonizations in the middle 


ty ‘Laughter, by M. Paloverde. 


$s lively little teaching piece either hand 
a single degree outside the “five-finger 
"This may be taken up as the first 
f the study of the triplet rhythm. 


itain Dance, by E. F. Marks. 


ago, not so many after all, the 
was very popular. It was danced 
chottische. The Schottische, as a 
practically obsolete, but the rhythm is 
that it still holds its popularity. In 
Dance, Mr. Eugene F. Marks has 
hythm in a very clever drawing- 
s dotted rhythm must be executed 
Do not let it sound like twelve- 


« Parade, by M. L. Pres- 


me of Mrs. Preston’s catchy teaching 
players. The first section of 
good material for the study of 
ight-hand. The middle section 
g left-hand melody. 


en Heller (Arranged 
. Mansfield. 


Stephen Heller was born 
in Pesth, 1813, and died in 
Paris in 1888, Some au- 
thorities give 1815 as the 
year of his birth, but the 
peceally received opinion 
avors the date we have 
jven. A pupil of Czerny, 

zibulka and others, Ste- 
phen Heller made many 
concert tours throughout 
Europe. He became the 
friend of Liszt, Chopin, 
Berlioz and others, and as 
a conzert-player and teacher 
he was in high repute. His 

pianoforte, are re- 
refinement, rhythmic life, 
nal, and ral poetic feeling. Dr. 
Mas transcribed the present composition 
an, with his customary good taste 


wv 


By EDGAR ALDEN BARRELL 


This postlude features pedal-point effects and 
builds up to powerful climaxes. Notice the tell- 
ing use of the diminished-seventh chord, C#, E, 
G, B-flat, in measure three and elsewhere. The 
diminished-seventh chord on the leading tone (sev- 
enth note of the scale) is very often used and in 
oe case the dissonant D below it sets it off 
inely. 

Make the sixteenth notes short enough! In 
fact on the organ they may be made even shorter 
than sixteenths, so that the effect of sixteenths 
may be gained by the audience. 


A Vagabond Am I, by Gustav Klemm. 


_ This is a rollicking, well-made song. The text 
is fresh and inspiring, and the vocal. setting is 
all that can be desired. It may help in carry- 
ing out the rhythm, in twelve-eight time, to re- 
member that to all intents and purposes twelve- 
eight time is the same as four-four time written 
in triplets. It will not do to distort this time 
even for vocal effects, especially since the 
composer has provided all the necessary points of 
vocal repose. 


The Rainbow Trail, by F. B. DeLeone. 


This song belongs in the class sometimes de- 
nominated “Motto Songs.’ The talented com- 
poser has in this case adopted a popular modern 
dance rhythm which he has idealized for the 
purpose. The refrain is particularly catchy and 
the harmonies are alluring, 


If with All Your Hearts, by J. E. Rob- 
erts. 


The title of this sacred song at once recalls 
to mind the masterly setting of the same text 
in Mendelssohn’s Elijah, But oratorio numbers 
are not always suitable or desirable for church 
services. Mr. Robert’s setting is very beautifully 
done and it already has proven very successful 
with singers. While it may be sung in declama- 
tory style, this should not be overdone. 


Arabesque Intermezzo, by E. Parlow. 


Edmund Parlow is a veteran writer who has 
specialized in teaching pieces of the better class. 
His Arabesque Intermezzo demands the crisp 
staccato touch which is at the basis of so ir 
good piano playing. In the middle section of 
this piece a flowing legato melody emerges and 
this must be brought out strongly. The entire 
effect should be that of grace and lightness. 


March Carillon, by Howard Hanson. 


Biographical matter regarding Dr. Hanson will 
be found in the editorial preface to his article 
in this issue. 

“Carillon” is a French word, the English 
equivalent of which is ‘‘chimes.’”? Two of the 
finest compositions of this type are the Carillon 
in the ““L’Arlesienne” suite by Bizet, and the ex- 
hilirating organ Carillon by the blind French or- 
ganist, Louis Vierne. The operating idea, so to 
speak, of ‘‘chime pieces” is as follows: Notes in 
imitation of the bell notes appear in the very first 
measure of the piece, and gre then continued 
throughout much of the first section of the com- 
position. The harmonies sounded with them are 
often entirely foreign, but the dissonant effect 
obtained gives even more character to the piece. 

Dr. Hanson uses intervals of major sevenths 
and f#fnths, in March Carillon, with extreme 
effectiveness. For instance’ in measure one the 
interval between the left-hand F sharp and_ the 
right-hand G is a major ninth and is delightfully 
harsh and suggestive. Again, in measure four 
we find a major seventh occuring in the last 
chord in the left hand. The interval is formed 
by the notes G to F sharp. Another bit of con- 
struction detail which we would have you observe 
are the perfect fifths (“empty fifths’) which 
appear frequently throughout the march. 

One of the greatest difficulties which the stu- 
dent will experience in learning this piece will be 
to play the extended chords smoothly. The com- 
poser has some very large chords indeed—almost 
in the manner of César Franck—and it will 
require careful practice to sound them success- 


The ‘bell notes,” referred to in paragraph 
two, are: G, A, F-sharp. They appear in the 
first ten measures; though, commencing in meas- 
ure four, the F-sharp is taken by the left hand. 

The climaxes in this March Carillon are su- 
premely fine, as is also the great, rhythmic vital- 
ity. This is a remarkable composition. 


Rocking So Gently, by George F. Hamer. 


George F. Hamer's fine piano compositions are 
everywhere known and liked. Mr. Ilamer lives 
in Lawrence, Massachusetts, where he was born 
in 1862, At fifteen he was organist in a local 
church, and later he studied music_in Boston, 
under George W. Chadwick and S, B, Whitney. 
Eventually he became a student at the Royal 
Academy in Munich, Germany, where his teachers 
were Kellermann, Hieber and Josef Rheinberger. 
After his graduation from this institution in 
1887, Mr. Hamer taught for six yeers in Boston 
and then removed to his hative city of Lawrence 
where he has remained ever since, 

There are no great difficulties in this short 
composition, but we would warn the pupil to re- 
member the accented fourth beat in the left-hand 
part in the first section, 


Kari and Per, by Trygve Torjussen. 

In the April, 1927 issue, on. page 301, ap- 
peared biographical material regarding Trygve 
Torjussen, 

There is a very Norwegian atmosphere about 
Kari and Per, which wins ottr heart at once; and 


(Continued on page 607) 
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The ‘‘Princess Grand’’ 


A miniature concert grand this de- 
lightful piano is often called, for it 
offers the musical advantages of larger 
grands with case design and dimensions 
ideal for the modern home. Exqui- 
sitely finished in figured Adam brown 
mahogany, satin finish. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS f 


are built today as in 1880, in all types, 
but in only one quality—the highest, by 


the same interests, with the same W) 
artistic ideals. Over 600 leading Edu- 4} 
cational Institutions and 75,000 homes ( 


use them. For latest catalog—showing 
favored styles in Uprights, Grands and 
Players, write us now. 


How to Buy 
Where no dealer sells IVERS & POND 


pianos we quote lowest prices and ship from 
the factory tho’ your home be in the most 
remote village in the United States. Attractive, 
easy payment plans. Liberal allowance for 
old pianos in exchange. Every intending 
buyer should have our new catalog. Write 
for it now. 


Ivers & Pond Piano-Co. 


141 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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NE OF THE great stumbling blocks 

to the rank and file of singers 

is that in singing words they make 
distinction between consonants and 
vowels, but attempt to start the voice 
on the initial consonant, a blunder which 
results in wasteful explosions of breath 
which undermine the yocal sound and 
which render the articulation of the con- 
sonants both faulty and indistinct. They 
do not seem to appreciate the fact that 
and vowels are formed by 
separate and opposed actions, that conson- 
ants form a natural obstruction to breath, 
while vowels depend upon the free flow 
thereof, that therefore the two opposed 
actions cannot be attempted at the same 
moment without disaster. 

If you will place your speech organs: in 
position for articulating the following 
consonants, P, B, F, D, T,.K, S, G,. 1t 
will be found that it is quite impossible 
to emit a vocal sound while the contact 
of the parts is maintained. This will prove 
to you at once that vocal sounds must 
follow the consonants when the contacts 
of the articulating parts give right of 
way to them by separating. 


no 


consonants 


Two Fatal Faults 
HE FAILURE of singers to take in- 
to consideration this obvious natural 


law causes them prematurely to liberate 
the breath, In liberating the breath to 
the yocal tone and making the contacts 


for 
of 


consonants at the same moment, one 
two things, equally fatal to artistic 
singing, must occur: either the vocalized 
breath forces open the parts with an ex- 
plosive action, involving muscular effort 
and hardness of tone, or, the articulating 
parts fail to come into the close contact 
required for the distinct utterance of 
words, If, however, you make the silent 
contacts of consonants before the vocal tone, 
each will have its innings as a separate 
act, with the result that the words of a 
song will be heard as distinctly as if they 
were spoken, not sung, and the voice will 
sound free and clear is if there 
were no words to hamper it! Remember 
that wherever a consonant occurs, whether 
at the beginning or in the middle of a 
word, it is a natural and proper inter- 
ruption to vocal sound. The interruption 
should be as slight as possible and there- 
fore a nimble action of tongue and lips 
is required. 


as as 


Short Vowels 


NOTHER STUMBLING block in the 
way of singers is that they have 
grown accustomed to regard certain vowels 
as harmful to the quality of voice; for 
instance, short a (as in and) short e (as 
in end) and long e (as in me). There 
is no doubt that these vowels, as produced 
by a majority of young singers, with for- 
ward pressure of the tongue, acquire a 
pinched and most unpleasant sound! So 
bad an effect do they have on the voice 
that many teachers, not knowing how 
otherwise to correct it, tell their pupils 
to change the sounds of such vowels to 
something else. To cite one instance, 
they are directed to change deliberately 
the sound of short a (as in and) to the 
broad Italian a (as in far). Thus the 
words occurring in Handel’s “Messiah,” 
“And he shall stand at the latter day,” be- 
come “Ahnd he shah! stahnd aht the lahter 
day”—which suggests some foreign lan- 
guage—anything but English! 
This, of course, is all wrong! There 
is no excuse whatever for perverting the 
legitimate sounds of any language to 


suit what may seem to be the convenience 
of the singer. The idea that the voice 
cannot sound at its best on short a, short 
or long e, is false. It is the result 
of an imperfect understanding of the part 
which the pharynx should play in vowel 
formation. 


Equal Beauty 


HE VOICE CAN be made to sound 

equally well on every one of the 
vowels, whether long or short, if you 
only know how jto relate them to the 
voice. To ‘know how is to allow the 
variations of space in the pharynx to 
ddapt themselves without interference to 
the different musical pitches of tone. This 
adaptation of pharyngeal space takes place 
of itself and calls for no attempt at 
adjustment on the part of the singer. 
The singer ‘has only to conceive the musical 
pitch, and whatever vowel belongs to it, 
as a unit of sound and to allow free play 
to the parts of the throat to adapt them- 
s accordingly. 

In following these directions the singer 
will then become conscious of sensations 
which he has never associated with the 
formation of vowels,—sensations of vowel- 
ized tone perfected in the upper pharynx 
—above and back of the uvula and quite 
independent of the front part of the 
tongue or mouth (the original glottal 
vibrations being without sensation of any 
sort). This whole process is so natural, 
so simple and so easy, that the wonder is 
that it has not been recognized by the 
rank and file of singers during the last 
quarter of a century. Those of the old 
school were wiser—they knew enough to 
let the vocal mechanism work of itself! 

Many stumbling blocks are caused by 
misunderstandings. Whatever facts may 
be stated regarding the physical processes 
of singing, no matter how clearly they 
are put, there is always danger that the 
student will form a wrong idea of the 
part he has to play in profiting thereby! 


SINGER'S 
ETUDE 


ir IS THE AMBITION OF THE ETUDE TO MAKE THIS VOICE 
> 
DEPARTMENT “A VOCALIST'S MAGAZINE, COMPLETE IN ITSELF.” 


It is, therefore, necessary for teachers 
to be constantly on the alert to guard 
their pupils against any possible miscon- 
ceptions. 

Here is just one instance of a dangerous 
misconception which frequently occurs and 
which may work great mischief. The 
correct statement that the primary vi- 
brations of voice proceed properly from 
the glottis, situated inside the voice box 
(larynx), is apt to lead the unwary stu- 
dent to suppose that the right thing to 
do is to think of his voice as proceeding 
from that part, that is, to direct his con- 
sciousness to his larynx. That, however, 
is one of the worst things he can do! 
And why? Because the fundamental vi- 
brated tone is only one of the elements 
of which voice is composed, and because 
the larynx is only one of the parts en- 
gaged in the production of voice. There- 
fore, the tone that the student is taking 
such pains to place just where he is 
told that it has its origin, is necessarily 
an incomplete tone. It is lacking in the 
complementary tone waves excited in 
the upper resonator. This is because he is 
limiting his possibilities by having in mind 


a place instead of a sound, instead of the | 


tone itself that he is about to utter As 
you cannot put your mind on more than 
one part of your anatomy at the same 
moment, you will naturally infer that 
in directing your consciousness either to 
the larynx, the head, the mouth, or, in 
fact, any one part engaged in voice pro- 
duction, the result must be an incomplete 
vocal tone, a tone lacking in the dual 
quality of laryngeal vibration and head 
resonance. The sooner the habit of asso- 
ciating the voice with any particular part 
of the body, the sooner you emancipate 
yourself from any fleshly consideration 
of voice, just so much the sooner will 
you enjoy the elation of freedom, the 
elation which accompanies an untram- 
melled expression of yourself, 


@he Singer’s “Stop” 
By H. Eruson Howe 


Ture is a point at which every singer 
must apply the emergency brake and come 
to an abrupt stop; and that is the moment 
when the temptation is felt to use more 
voice than that particular organ- was cre- 
ated to stand. 

More voices have succumbed to the 
forcing habit than to any other. Nothing 
else so soon wears away the edge of those 
velvety tones which are the first charm 
of the singer's organ, 

Young singers, in their enthusiasm, for- 
get that a reserve is the artist’s greatest 
source of power over the audience and, in 
their abundance of spirit, push their voices 
to their limits of power. No greater mis- 
take could he made. 

No way is so sure to overcome this ten- 
dency as to cultivate the feeling that at all 


times the voice must float easily on the 
breath. Whenever this sensation is lost 
the danger point has been reached. Voices 
which have lasted well on into years have 
belonged to singers who realized that real 
climaxes are obtained by beginning with 
a large reserve of vocal power and then 
never allowing themselves to reach that 
point where there is the least sensation of 
“driving” the voice. 

No better habit can any singer form than 
that of allowing the voice to regulate it- 
self. Power that can be attained without 
the least of discoverable effort is the right 
limit. Any power which exceeds this, 
which in any way taxes the vocal cords or 
the breath support, is umwise and sure of 
bad results. 


“A singer has to do very much more 
than just to sing ...A superior voice, 
musicianship, and an acceptable style 
are requisites; and experience and, tn 


opera, the imperative routine... But the 
painstaking artist strives never to release 
that intangible thread which binds him to 
his aud*tors.’—Josern ScHwartz. 


Singing” contains exc 
of Julius Hay, a p 
Richard Wagner paid 
Author.) 


HE VOWEL e has 1 
tions in different langua 
are several sindiueeial istiz 

The long and closed, the shor 

the obtuse and obscure, — tle. 

closed ¢ the tongue is a trifle m 

than in the open. B 

the habit of sounding the vowel ea 

ian “i’). Therefore the pupil s! 

ways practice this vowel in par 

a broad position of the 1 

should be taken not to prono 

sharply. Singers often raise th 
jaw too much and thus produce a - 
shrill sound. Sing or speak, gay, la 
may. The open or e, wi 

proaches the quality sound of a i 

ally produced by the consonant 

precedes or follows the Liciaknth st 

tuse and obscure ¢ has to be ar 
in singing like the close and open ¢ 
herd, fuel, brave. E is a very seth 

for the practice of students, as it p 

the faculty of bringing the tone i 

Physiological is the tone color of 

ferent; and this is used mostly in 

expressions. Ever, great, made, le; 
shelve, bed, sell, settle. — ; 
I—Italian I (EE) — 

HIS VOWEL resembles in 
tion the e. The same pate 
mouth is adopted. The upper 
be slightly raised, more raised 

other vowels. If that is omitted, t 

becomes dull and without timbre. 

ing i the natural tendency is to 
lower lip, which must be st 
as it would give the vowel, 

a piercing, shrill sound, J 

words of endearment or s1 

pointed, fine character — 
ticularly well to the state 
ing and ecstasy, as in bless, 
deary, greeting, bi 


meals, spirit. 


O ARTICULATE 

good taste, it is m 
the clear vowel a with 
accentuating or dwelling 
especially. The moving 
be energetic in this ca 
mostly employed when 
as in fly, strive, rise, 4 
defy, write, spied, ba me 

Ow—ou is a ati 

thong. It is the most né 
If the neutral vowel a is s 
a clinging to it, you 
It belongs to the ob 
good effect when 
Ou and ow have a son 
times sinister char 
language: proud, } 
howled, hawk, cloud, 
doubt. 


long o, the short @ 
called closed, the 
© as in cotton, on 
_ The long o is : 
the lips and s 
clear timbre. In 


particular vowel is very difficult, it is 
emmended to practice the vowel 0 with 
consonants prefixed as shown in follow- 
mple: no—mo—go—lo. The phy- 
wical process of the o is thus: the 
raised more in o than in-a, and 
the back part of the tongue. The 
le part of the tongue deepens and 
lip of the tongue is directed somewhat 
rd in the closed o. It is of vital im- 
1 that the lower lip should not 
the lower row of teeth, for in case 
verlooking this action, the singing 
@ with a good resonance is an impos- 


Bye 


Guttural O 


THE O is at all guttural in quality 

student should endeavor to practice 
with its auxiliary vowel i—as in bio, 
on, riot, scion, pious, viola, lion. The 
el i lies more in front of the mouth 
prevents guttural articulation and 
the tone the required smoothness 

md. It is advisable to produce a 
* 0 in practicing these examples. Any 
Oach to pressure on the pharynx must 
voided conscientiously. O is used in 
of emotion and religion, noble ex- 
sions. God, Lord, offer, noble, motive, 
orthodox, imonk, holly, organ. In 
peare you meet o as expressed of 
mental stress like in Othello, Act V, 
Il: O! monstruous act! O! Des- 
, Desdemona dead! O! O! O! And 
beth, Act V, Scene I: All the per- 
s of Arabia will not sweeten this little 
Oh! Oh! Oh! 


=, Oi 

41S DIPHTHONG belongs to the 
‘roup of clear sounding ones. The 
n of it lies in front of the mouth. 
utored voices often separate the diph- 
when singing, which is not permis- 
. The two vowels o—i should be 
well and both sung simultaneously. 
umes a clear quality of sound when 


a biography of Melba by Agnes G. 
the great singer includes a chap- 
hich shows that she uses her brains 
ll as her voice in studying a song. 
fore even attempting to hum over 
ic,” she says, “I am always care- 
ase it on the keyboard and com- 
memory. Young singers too often 
i new song or role to the piano, and, 
any knowledge of it, begin to use 
ste the voice in a preliminary that 
accomplished equally well on a 
I instrument. They chop and 
voices, not in any effort at 
plishment, but merely for the 
f memorizing. 
y when the words and music are 
ved on my mind that I use my 
and even then I spare it as 
ble by practicing the top 
issimo, except on the rare 
ehearsal where the full voice 
cticing high notes forte is 
most pernicious customs of 


in public the best way 
the voice is carrying to 
‘ lis to address the song 
remote corner. If this is done 
*r resonance and enuncia- 
and tone will be heard 
resent. Just so, when one 
to someone in the next 
es not need to shout to be 


ely to send the tones to a 


the connecting syllable contains a clear 
vowel, as in joy, boy, soil, voice. Oi is 
mostly used in words of a bright, grand 
and pleasing expression:—Koyal, loyal, 
buoyant, joy, toy, employ. 


O (As in Love) . 

HIS SOMBRE VOWEL is of a 

mixed character. It is a sound be- 
tween a—o and is one of the difficult ones 
to sing. Only by articulating the vowel 
distinctly and in good taste is it possible to 
create a beautiful sounding 0, The tech- 
nical principle of this vowel is to direct 
the position of the lips as in o to a slightly 
contracted shape, whilst the tip of the 
tongue is pushed towards the front; on 
the guidance of this depends the beauty 
of the sound. A good way to accomplish 
this, is to practice o—d—e with preceding 
consonants :—no-nd—ne ; lo—lé—le; mo— 
mod—me,; and el—ol—el. O is principally 
used in the words connected with love. 
Lover, beloved, lovingly—above, enough. 


U (00) 

HE MOST DIFFICULT of vowels 

is u, on account of the high position 
of the lower jaw, which causes the nar- 
rowing of the posterior ends of the vocal 
chords and thus checks the requisite power 
of emission of the sound. No vowel 
shows more the skill of a vocalist than 
the vowel u; therefore special attention is 
required. Great patience is needed in order 
to learn the true management of this vowel. 
Not to impair its beauty, an important 
rule is to open the throat wide, keep the 
tongue low and let the lips assume a broad 
position. Never fall into the habit of 
narrow, pointed-shaped lips, as often is 
the case with singers. This spoils or de- 
stroys the beauty of the vowels and res- 
onance. On account of its darkish tone 
color, « is mostly used in words of placid, 
ordinary and material state of things, as 
in: book, room, smooth, noon, wool, boots, 
wood, 


How Pelba Studied a Song 
: By R. Tur 


vocal study, and as a general rule it may 
be safely laid down that it invariably min- 
imizes the possibility of those refined, soft 
effects which are not only a charm but also 
a fiécessity to artistic singing. During 
practice students should always hold their 
forces well in reserve; and if they sing the 
upper register pianissimo in private, they 
will find that the forte effects will readily 
respond when the public performance de- 
mands them. On the days when I sing in 
opera or concert I run through a few 
scales in full voice during the morning, 
and if I cannot sing top D perfectly I con- 
sider myself out of form.” 

Wise pianists, of course, follow a simi- 
lar plan by studying their pieces away 
from the keyboard as well as at it. By 
studying the notes, phrasing and fingering 
beforehand like this, the fingers uncon- 
sciously adapt themselves: to the require- 
ments and are ready for their work at the 
keyboard when the time comes. 


The @arrying Voice 


By Sretta Parsons 


more distant point than is necessary when 
addressing a person close at hand. 


NEW COURSE of SINGING 
by CORRESPONDENCE 


Including Voice Culture, Sight Singing and Mu- 
sical Knowledge. A thorough, practical course. 


AlsoHarmony CorrespondenceCourse 


Small monthly payments. Send for P 
State distinctly which course you \. 


ALFRED WOOLER, MUS. DOC. 


Surre A. 171 CLEVELAND AVENUE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The Home Beautiful 
, contains a Grand 


Jt3 30 easy — when theyre young | 


O as other mothers are doing —have your children 
taught to play the piano while they are young. 


Children can be taught so easily then ... when minds 
are alert and hearts are responsive to beautiful piano 
music. 


Start the lessons now ... and start them correctly with a 
Brambach Baby Grand, for a grand action makes good 
piano playing easier to learn. 


The Brambach Baby Grand has tonal qualities of unusual 
richness . . . full, golden tones that thrill and inspire with 
their sweet resonance. 


This fine piano is ideal for home or studio use. It is 
wonderfully compact—less than five feet in length—and 
is priced reasonably. 


Send coupon below for the interesting booklet, “Genius 
Deserts the Attic,” and for a paper pattern showing the 
exact space requirements of this beautiful Baby Grand, 


EASY TO OWN ONE 


Because of enormous pro- 
duction the Brambach 
Baby Grand is moderate 
in price—within the means 
of all. Ask your dealer to 
show you this fine instru- 
ment and to tell you how 
easily you may own one. 


BRAMBACH 


BABY GRAND 
5075 ste 


Established 1823 


d 


6 


BRAMBACH 
PIANO COMPANY 

Mark P. Campbell. Pres. 

623 West 5 1st Street, New York City 
Yes, you may send me without charge 


the descriptive pattern and the inter- 
esting booklet eeentus Deserts the Attic.” 


Name 
cdddress 
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Getting the 
Congregation to Sing 
By Marcus A. HACKNEY 


YMN-PLAYING is not taken seri- 

ously enough by many organists. 
Young organists are apt to be too noisy 
and erratic; old organists, dull and per- 
functory. It is hard to say which is the 
worse. To accompany hymn-singing really 
well is a fine art the mastery of which will 
add more to the organist’s local reputation, 
not to speak of his real usefulness for good, 
than the ability to play all the most difficult 
concert numbers. 

We take it for granted that any organ- 
ist worthy the name should be able to exe- 
cute the notes correctly and keep proper 
rhythm, also that he has an instinct for 
the proper tempo of any given hymn-tune. 
This settled, there still remains great choice 
in the matter of registration. He must 
read the words of the hymn to himself, 
and follow the general sentiment, but in a 
broad way, not in minute detail. Too many 
fussy changes in registration are not only 
inartistic in themselves, but will actually 
stop people from singing, for they will 
have an instinctive feeling that certain re- 
finements of expression are being at- 
tempted with which they are not acquainted 
and which they may mar by their at- 
tempts to take part. The Hutchins’ 
Hymmal, used in the Episcopal Church in 
former years, though now happily being 
displaced by the much superior New Hym- 
nal, furnishes an excellent example of how 
not to do it, being marked through all the 
verses with constant changes of f, p, ff, 
pp, cresc., dim, and the like with no appar- 
ent reason. 

The pure diapason tone is rightly re- 
garded as the grandest and most churchly 
tone of the organ, but it took the present 
writer many years to discover that, unless 
the congregation is really blest with plenty 
of good singers, including a fair propor- 
tion of men’s voices, it is not always wise 
to use it freely. The same is even more 
true as regards heavy reeds. If the organ 
tone is more intense than the human voice, 
the people simply will not sing; they will 
only listen. It must be kept light enough 
so that they can hear themselves sing, and, 
at the same time, strong enough so’ that 
they feel adequate support for their voices. 
A typical setting of stops for a tune of 
average character, has been found to be 
about as follows: 

GT. Doppel Fléte 8, Gamba 8 Flute 
Harmonique 4’. 

SW. Viol d’Orchestra 8, Oboe 8, Stopped 
Diapason 8, Soft Mixture. 

PED. Bourdon 16, Flute 8, with SW. 
and GT. coupled to PED. 

SW. to GT., unison coupler, adding 4 
ft. coupler for bright effect. 

When the people are well started in the 
Singing, and are producing a good vol- 
ume, the Open Diapason may be added, 
and, if you get to a verse where the senti- 
ment is very intense, the Cornopean may 
be added to SW. or the Trumpet to GT. 
and you will have a blaze of glory. High- 
pressure Tubas, Stentorphone and so forth, 
are fatal to congregational singing. Six- 
teen-foot tone on the manual and (for the 
same reason) all sub-couplers are to be 
avoided, as they produce a depressing ef- 
fect, though if the people are singing well 
already and it is desired to add the element 
of solemnity to some particular verse, they 
may be used for a short time. If one has 
a good sixteen-foot reed in the pedal, not 
too loud a one, it sometimes helps out the 
effect where there are many women sing- 
ing but few men, 

But I hope no one will follow my hints 
blindly. Listen to your congregation as if 
you were accompanying a soloist, and ad- 
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just yourself to conditions as they exist in 
your particular case. 

In the comparatively few places where 
men’s voices predominate real diapason 
tone, with or without reeds, may be much 
more freely used; also with ordinary con- 
gregations, in the Doxology, or in any. good 
old rousing tune which everybody knows. 
But, even in these, high pressure reeds 
should be avoided. 


Teaching a New Tune 


When all is said and done, there is no 
effect of congregational singing equal to 
that of a favorite old tune that everybody 
knows; but, if the minister wishes to use 
an unfamiliar tune, the organist should be 
the last one to place any obstacle in the 
way of enlarging the repertoire. On the 
other hand, he should take all pains possi- 
ple to have it “make good.” It is a great 
help, in this case, to play over the tune 
giving the melody, say, to the GT. Open 
Diapason, playing the alto and tenor with 
the left hand on the SW., the PED. being 
coupled only to the SW. Or, one may 
keep both hands on the GT., playing the 
melody in octaves with the right hand, the 
inner voices with the left. When the sing- 
ing begins, do not try to pull the singers 


along, neck and shoulders, by mere noise, 
but play in the same way that you would 
an old hymn. If the congregation still are 
timid about joining in, use a slightly stac- 
cato touch and add 4 foot coupler, SW. 
to GT. When yeu can hear a few more 
voices joining in, you may add a few more 
stops and you will presently hear still more 
voices. 


Using an Old Tune 
for a New Hymn 


It sometimes happens that the occasion 
is of such a nature that the words of a 
certain hymn is called for, yet it is un- 
wise to risk the effect of an unfamiliar 
tune. In such a case, observe what the 
meter of the hymn is, “L.M.,” “S. M.,” 
“7,6,7,6,’ or whatever the case may be, 
and consult the “Metrical Index” in the 
hymnal where you will find a list of all 
the tunes in that meter. By searching 
among them you will be almost sure to 
find some familiar tune which can be used 
for the words in question, and this solves 
the difficulty. But it will be wise to try 
it over beforehand, as it occasionally hap- 
pens that verses which are theoretically in 
the same meter do not have exactly the 
same swing when applied to music. 


Service Playing 


By Henry C. Hamitton 
PART II 


ANONIC IMITATIONS import in- 
terest, in addition to supplying an in- 
fectious onward movement, such as 

the following, in the theme of the hymn, 
Come to the Saviour. 


“Come to the Saviour” 


Moreover, this suggested treatment does 
not interfere with the written voice parts. 
When a verse is sung in unison, of course, 
the organ accompaniment can assume a still 
freer nature introducing changes of har- 
mony, obligato parts, pedal points, and so 
forth. This kind of thing need never be- 
come frivolous or empty if kept within 
the bounds of real music; neither can ob- 
jection be taken on the ground of it being 
tnchurchly, irreverent or too theatrical. 
And moreover, many people like a little 
such life and movement from the organ, 
as it helps them to sing. 

Of course it must not be too complicated 
and must never fail to “fit in” nicely with 
the style of the tune. Bach, in his day, 
added the most varied harmony and coun- 
terpoint to the chorales to be found in 
his works—these chorales being the com- 
monly used tunes of the people. A splen- 
did example may be found in his “Christ- 


mas Oratorio”—the chorale Now Ven- 
geance hath been taken, It goes to show 
how really modern and far-seeing Bach 
is. Few will deny that Bach’s piety and 
sense of the fitness of things was a pro- 
nounced quality of his character, True, 
some did complain of his introducing 
“Divers strange sounds’ and “surprising 
variations,’ but these people are to be 
found occasionally in any church. 

A tune so well-known as that used to 
the hymn Stand up for Jesus, being of 
a pronounced rhythmic type, could, with 
telling effect, be sung in unison, and the 
following type of free accompaniment 
used: 


The speed of the hymns, too, has to be 
in part regulated by the size of the congre- 
gation. When a church is quite well 
filled, a slightly more deliberate tempo is 
advisable. Especially is this true if the 
hymn happens to be an old favorite. This 
is the time that all present feel they have 
something they can claim their own, -and 
many add their voices who are generally 
silent at other times. The organist should 
not try to rush the tempo on such an oc- 


atl. See. ear oe 


casion. The people cai ania 
hymn, and unless dragging sets 
wholly different thing from slow rhyt 
singing—he should be content with | 
ing all together. ? 
By using inverted positions of | 
wherever practicable and effective, hi 
largely offset any tendency to cc 
standstill. Chords in root positi 
a more “final” sound than when. 
therefore these changes of fpositi 
things more “on the moye.” = 
inant seventh chord in its first a 
inversion, when the rising or fallin 
is taken by the pedal, is especially st 
in this tendency of “carrying o 
reality, resolving. Organ playing thi 
dull has usually too many chords in 
position. 
Pitch is another very important | 
A congregation is not a choir and ¢ 
be expected to soar to F or G. 
of those in the pews sing “the ai: 
key chosen should be one “comforté 
for the voice, where there will be no 
and little danger of going off pitch. E 
is usually the highest note to wh 
congregation can well rise. If hi 
some will try to sing, but be so afrai 
,the sound of their yoices they will 
heard; others will decide not to at 
it. It need hardly be pointed o' 
every organist should be able to tre 
readily. 


Loud Accompaniments 

HEN ALL are singing in 

full organ may be used, pro 

the instrument is not too large. : 
when accompanying the choir or a 
voice alone, one has to be very jud 
Part-singing can easily be spoiled b 
much organ. In solo work, the | 
notes of a powerful soprano, tence 
baritone, can usually be heard abo 
considerable volume of tone, but, 
descend the scale, the organ shou 
more and more subdued. .It sho 
be borne in mind that an 
which sounds quite soft to anyone | I 
or quite near the organ, will be heard 
more distinctly by those in the pew 
the organist plays up to a point that 
fairly loud to himself for a so 
companiment, he may rest assu 
will make itself unpleasantly 
to those a short distance away. / 
deal of useful information on these n 
may be found in Dudley Buck’s 
work en “Choir Accompaniment” — 
A middle voluntary at the tim “ 
offering is customary in many c 
The organist is here confronted 
necessity of having im store a num 
more than usually short pieces th 
be nicely timed as to their finishir 
provisations are sometimes to be h 
this time, but unless an be ree 
liarly gifted in this respect, his 
not be possessed of fresh 
after Sunday. It is better, 
have some short piece a 
ending could be made, } 
more than one point. 
Then, if the organist | 
to stop at a considerable d 
end proper, a little ext 
the style of a piece su 
everything to a conclusion 
key, could be used for an e1 
hardly be pointed out ti 
well a player needs to 
in harmony and counte 
ficient in these pesice> 
real musical feeling ai d 
vest the most ordin 


hymn-tune, presse 
tion and effective | 
in well here; it also 


tage of brevity 
from a logical s be 
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Gregrory the Great 


Article Two of a Series : 


“The Church the Cradle of Modern Music” 
By BerTRAND- BROWN 


“HE GREGORGIAN AGE of music 
belongs peculiarly to the church. 
In church decrees of today we find 
music as distinguished from that 
egory and the Middle Ages men- 
as “musica,” whereas the plain 
, or plain chant of Gregory is termed 


distinction, made so many cen- 
iés after the death of Saint Gregory, 
veys a real appreciation of a difference 
ich may be felt even better than it may 
expressed. For the Gregorian Chant, 
we know this music, is truly sacred; 

not, as someone has said, wordly 
sic dressed in the garb of a priest. 
faint Augustine wrote, “He who would 
z to God must have God in his heart.” 
one can enter the spell of the Gre- 
jan chant without having God in his 
tt, just as Gregory had so many cen- 
ago. 


The Plain Chant 


SHIS PLAIN CHANT, as it was 
called, has been tested many times. 
r almost four centuries after Gregory, 
was the only music of the Church. 
en after then it held its own; for on 
one hand it developed in its own right, 
| on the other furnished a basis upon 
ich its rival musical systems were built 
| from which they were developed. 
re came a time, much later, when 
sgorian music had lost prestige and was 
le esteemed among most men. Never- 
s the Church—even when — she 
ected the plain chant most—still re- 
d it as her own and suited to her 
vices as none other could possibly be. 
] 


The Return 


*HE VOGUE of figured music for 
' the Church proved to be transitory, 
ereas the strength of the Gregorian 


tt gave evidence of eternal quality. 
on this belief can we conceive of 
Pius X in 1903, so many’ centuries 
er the age of the plain chant, decreeing 
return to it as the traditional music 
e Church. From the time of Gregory 
sixth century to the time of Pius 
1903, the plain chant has intensified 
lal life and emphasized something 
deur in church worship. 
= term plain chant takes us back at 
the time of Gregory, although it is 
to be understood that he in person 
€ all the plain chant melodies. Yet 
| authorities agree that all were writ- 


ust been called to a 
ovember issue of your 
e there is a small description of 
bamboo organ at Las Pifias. Sup- 
to that you might be interested in 
account : 
is a small town about seven miles 
i on the Manila-Cavite boule- 
bamboo organ is, perhaps, the only 
make the town famous. Visiting 
‘om all parts of the globe make 
La& Piflas to see this wonderful 


ears it was allowed to stand 
d state, the home of industrious 
of all kinds, so plentiful in 

But the present parish 
has some knowledge of organ 
; e to play fairly well himself. 
‘aetively engaged, for the past few 

ing an organ fund, but his parish 
and money is searce. He has, 
sceeded in getting sufficient funds 
get the organ renovated, the rats 


ch of any size could casily 
r from which, with intelligent 
é@ finest of musical influences 

te; and the combined efforts 


L./ 


ten before 600 A. D. In the strictest 
sense, the Gregorian chant is the Roman 
form of early plain chant, as distinguished 
from other styles and before the advent 
of polyphony. 


The Plain Chant Character 


T HAS an indefinable, mystic character. 

The name itself originated from the 
Latin word “planus” meaning “level,” 
and this implies that even movement of 
melody which is one of its chief elements. 
But the most important characteristic 
from the standpoint of theory is the rhythm. 

No other music can rival this in ap- 
propriateness for the liturgy. Saint 
Gregory, in fact, compiled the liturgy as 
well as the music of his time. He also 
founded a musical academy which had a 
far-reaching influence, 

A certain familiarity with the plain 
chant is necessary to derive the maximum 
of appreciation and inspiration. The ar- 
tistic reserve contrasts with figured music 
of the secular world and requires at first a 
willing ear. The tonality and rhythm 
produce an effect more deeply felt after 
initiation has made possible a quicker re- 
sponse. 


The Chant Preserved 

HE SIXTEENTH CENTURY was 

atime when vocal polyphony reached 
its point of highest popularity, and the Gre- 
gorian chant reached its point of greatest 
neglect. The story of how the plain chant 
was preserved and how the purity of the 
early»music was kept or recovered is inter- 
esting. 

The Benedictine monastery of Solesmes 
was devoted in the nineteenth century to 
making the plain chant accessible to the 
new world which ardently desired it. Two 
monks, Dom Jausions and Dom Pothier, 
were leaders in the work which consumed 
several decades. 

Thus when Pope Pius X turned the 
thoughts of the Church toward the Gre- 
gorian chant in 1903, the monastery at 
Solesmes was able to publish the results 
of its labors and the devotion of the 
monks was made extraordinarily useful. 

Today we see the Gregorian music re- 
stored to its former glorious position as 
the property of the Church, the devotional 
melody from the time of Gregory the 
Great and still the purest and most inspired 
of sacred music. 

(To be Continued) 


More Asout THE BAMBOO ORGAN 


driven out and kept out by means of metal 
coverings, and a part of the pipes retuned so 
that they will respond after a fashion. It is 
a shame that he has been so handieapped by 
lack of funds. The fact that Manila has 
serenely allowed him to worry along all these 
years without giving him more help is no 
eredit to this metropolis. 

The tone of the organ, so far as one can 
judge of it from its present state of semi- 
repair, is sweet and true, but not at all loud. 
When at its full power the tone is by no 
means thunderous, but it is very pleasing to 
the ear. Some three years age the writer 
was able to induce the members of a cathedral 
choir in Manila to make a pilgrimage out 
there one Sunday morning and render a mass 
accompanied by this organ. The event was 
heralded far and wide over the countryside 
and a great crowd of people flocked to the 
church to hear. The service was a success 
and the collection taken helped to swell the 
organ fund considerably. 

Henry A. Srarr. 


Se! 


of serious-minded church organists would 
eventually result in great things, not only 
for sacred music, but also for music gen- 
erally,’—Percy B. Everspen. 
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MAGNIFICENT family of great 
church instruments in Philadelphia 

and yicinity, testify to the reputation Aus- 
tin organs have gained, Made of absolutely 
ighest grade materials, they stand to their 
work with record unparalleled, They are 
always dependable, as any first grade prod- 
uct is dependable. n instrument taken 
from a New York church after twenty-five 
years use, on account of selling the prop- 
erty, was found to be in perfect playing 
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Fall Session Opens September 12 


Direction: CHARLES H. DEMOREST and HENRY FRANCIS 
PARKS, Famous Theatre Organists 


Students have lessons and practice before the Screens pro- 
vided by the College in its studios. New two, three and four 
manual Wurlitzer and Moeller theatre organs for lessons 
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SCHEDULE OF LESSONS 
First Year (Beginners) 
1st term—First working registrations. 
2nd term—Playing of weekly news features and song slides. 
3rd term—Short feature films and jazz. 
4th term—Long feature films and cuing. 


Second Year (Advanced) 


Ist term—<Actual screen playing of feature films. 


2nd term—Improvisation including waltzes, marches, jazz, 
etc. 


3rd term—All scenics, effects and constant screen practice. 
4th term—Screen playing before audiences. 


LENGTH OF COURSE 


The time which will be consumed in covering the course will 
be determined to a large extent upon the ability as organists 
of those who take it. Students who never have studied organ 
previously will require two full years to finish the course. 
Experienced organists may cover it in one year or less. 


NOTE—Church and concert organists of experience are 
eligible to enter the advanced course. 
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Organ and Choir Questions Answere 


By HENRY S. FRY 


Former President,of the National Association of Organists, Dean of the Pennsy 
Chapter of the 4. G. 0. 


No questions will be answered in Tun Erupr unless accompanied ui the full n 
Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be 


and address of the inquirer. 


Q. Will you please give specifications for 
what you would consider a good two-manual 
church organ to cost about five or siw thou- 
sand dollars? 

A. Since the prices of various organ build- 
ers differ, we shall give specifications for a 
medium size, two-manual instrument which 
may be submitted to organ builders for esti- 
mates, 


GREAT ORGAN 


Open Diapson §& ft. 73 pipes 
*Dulciana 8 ft. 73 pipes 
*Melodia 8 ft. 73 pipes 
*FPlute d'amour 4 ft. 73 pipes 
Octave 4 ft. 73 pipes 
Tremolo 


* Enclosed in separate Expression box. 
SWELL ORGAN 


Bourdon 16 ft. 73 pipes 
Open Diapason §& ft. 73 pipes 
Salicional 8 ft. 73 pipes 
Voix Celeste 8 ft. 61 pipes 
Stopped 


Harmonie Flute q ft. pipes 
Oboe 8 ft. Fe pipes. 
Tremolo Reeds 


PEDAL ORGAN 


3 

1 
Diapason §& ft. ce pipes 

it 

> 

v 


Bourdon 16 ft. 32 pipes 
Lieblich 32 notes (from swell 
Gedeckt 16 ft. Bourdon.) 
Flute 8 ft. 32 notes (from Swell 
Stopped Diapason) 
COUPLERS 


Great to Pedal 

Great to Pedal 4 ft. 
Swell to Pedal 

Swell to Pedal 4 ft. 
Swell to Great 

Swell to Great 16 ft. 
Swell to Great 4 ft. 
Swell to Swell 16 ft. 
Swell to Swell 4 ft. 
Great to Great 16 ft. 
Great to Great 4 ft. 
Swell Unison 

Great Unison 


PEDAL. MOVEMENTS 


Great Organ Expression Pedal 
Swell Organ Expression Pedal 
Crescendo Pedal 
Great to Pedal Reversible 
Sforzando Pedal 
Suitable mechanical accessories 
If a very soft stop is desired an Acolene, 
8 ft. in the Swell Organ would be advisable. 
A Vox Humana might also be added to the 
Swell Organ if funds will permit. The Pedal 
Bourdon should be heavy enough to balance 
the full organ, leaving the Pedal Lieblich 
Gedeckt for use with the soft stops. A 
saving in expense might be made by~ uni- 
fying the Swell Bourdon 16 ft. and using it 
for the Stopped Diapason 8 ft. and the Flute 
4 ft. In this case, however, the Flute 4 ft, 
would not be of the harmonie variety. 
Another specification which might be used, 
and which would reduce the cost, would be as 


follows: (duplex plan). 
SWELL ORGAN 

Salicional 8 ft. 

Voix Celeste 8 ft. 

Dulciana 8 ft. 


Stopped Diapason § ft. 
Harmonie Flute 4 ft. 
Oboe 8 ft. 

GREAT ORGAN 
Open Diapason 8 ft. 
Dulciana 8 ft. 
Stopped Diapason 8 ft. 
Harmonie Flute 4 ft. 
Octave 4 ft. 


(from Swell Organ) 
(from Swell Organ) 
(from Swell Organ) 


PEDAL ORGAN 


Bourdon 16 ft. 
Lieblich Gedeckt 16 ft. (extension Swell 
Stopped Diapason) 
In this specification the Gient Dulciana, 
Stopped Diapason and Harmonic Flute are 
interchangeable with the Swell Organ, and of 
course there is less variety. There will also 
be only one Expression box. In selecting a 
builder for your organ it is well to make 
quality the deciding factor rather than the 
lowest price, as it is possible for builders to 
estimate on the same specifications, so far as 
stops are concerned, though the quality of 
material, workmanship and so forth may not 
be the same. Reliable action, effective ere- 
scendos from the expression boxes, fine voicing 
and so forth are essential for best results. 
suitable blowing outfit, including generator 
for electric action lif that type action is used) 
should, of course, be included in the estimates, 
We have not included Chimes in the specifi- 
cation as they are a “luxury” in a small organ 
and should not be included unless the cost is 
provided for in addition to the funds available 
for the instrument. 

Q. What are the Master Pieces of organ 
music (forerunners of J. S. Bach up to the 
present day and ultra modern composers), 
those organ compositions which twill live or 
endure for years to come, which are con- 
sidered the greatest music or master pieces 
of music for the ergan and which every or- 
ganist who desires to have a complete act of 
the best organ compositions must include in 


a 


published. — 


‘ 


his repertoire? Where may I obtain ¢ 
which gives the compositions of the 
Jamous organ composers as as 
notes? Recently I had the pleasure 0; 
the great I'rench organist, Louis Vie 
has been On a recital tour of America. 
may I obtain a list of the organ compe 
which M, Vierne performed ae et 
during this tour? Can you ig give 
some of the finest examples, in cach ca: 
the different types of pieces which L 
the Church and Concert organ recit 
follows? 

fa) Opening numbers of a brilliant | 
acter. 

(b) Numbers of a broad and sus 
character, such as Aria from “Concerta 
L057 Handel. 

(c) Numbers full of movement, : 
“Prelude in D miner,’ Clérambault. ‘ 

(d) Numbers of a Mistorical chara 
such as those of the early composers. 

(e) Some imposing numbers. 

(f) Numbers possessed of the most 
ant dramatic quality and deepest 
such ‘af “Piece Heroique,’ Franck. 

(g) Numbers of a character which 
relax the strain of the dramatic number 
played. 

(h) Numbers of a _ lighter, poe 
fanciful character. 
(i) Numbers with @ touch of humor. 
(j) The more human numbers such 
meditations or reveries } 

(k) Numbers of a ‘irilliant type to 
the recital. B. G. 

A. It is practically impossible to 
list that includes all the master pieces 
organ. artial list of composers ineli 
Sweelinck, Froberger, Buxtehude, Frescob 
Pachelbel, Krebs, ‘Hesse, Thiele Mi 
Rheinberger, Reubke, Karg-E 9 
Smart, Lemare, Hollins, Wo aied indore 
mant, Widor, Franck, Boéllmann, § 
Vierne, Gigout, Dubois, Bonnet, Dupré, 


k=] 


Candlyn, Barnes, Dickinson, Boro 
Stoughton, Sowerby, Rogers, Maitl 
Kinder, Banks and many others, to o 


merous to name. 


You_may secure books giving program 


‘from Samuel A. Baldwin, Professor of 


at The College of the Ci New York, 
Charles Heinroth, Organist, Carnegie 
tute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. You mi 
able to secure M. Verne’s programs by ad 
ing Dr. Alexander Russell (care of 
maker's, New York) who was the manag 
the recital tour. , 
We would suggest the following p 
under the different headings you name: 
(a) Concert Overture, @ minor, 
Hollins; Concert Overture, @ major, 
Hollins: Concert Overture in A ¢ ws 
land; Goneert Overture B minor : 
Rogers; Allegro (from teehee 
Charles Marie W idor ; eee Gothiqu 
Boélimann; Scherzo mp pong ases 3 
Debat-Ponsan ; Howanndhy a. en 
(b) Air for & string, J. haa 2 
from “Adagio, Toccata ae ne i 
S. Bach; Aria in C, Gaston M. hiere 
tilena from Sonata XI, Joseph eee 
(ce) Capriccio, B. Lemaigre ; ° 
minor, Alexander Guilmant; A grotto 
gioso, Alfred Hollins; The Brench 
Franz C, Bornschein; Legend. G. H. I 
lein; Menuctt, C. Ph. EB. Bach; & 
Francais (from Suite), Amedee T 
Scherzo-Pastorale, G, TA. Federlein ; 
G minor, M. Enrico Bossi. . 
(d) Chant de Noét, iperins Paeeatan 
Monique, Francois Couperin ; conta; 
Pachelbel; Toccata, G. 
G. B. Martini; Preltude—Oo 
Rondeau—-Minuct and Sa aband. 
Tune, Henry Purcell. 
(e) Introduzione ed AUle (from ¢ 
Romantica”), Pietro A, Yank va i 
Concert, Joseph Bonnet; Sonata, 1 
Psalm, Julius Reubke ; ign ie 
phonique, César Franck: 
“Symphony V2? Charles Mare W Wider: 
(f) Three Chorals, César France! 
(gs) In Springtime, Alfred 
Pietro A. Yon; Hvening Song, B. 
Song of the Basket Weaver, ‘Alexen 
sell; Largo (from “The 
yhony’’), A. DvoFik ; & 
South”), BE. HH. Lemare ; 
tT. Cc. Banks, Jr.; Andante 
phony IV"), Charles Marie | 
(h) Chanson be A M 
at Play, Frances MecCo 
Bonnet; Scherzo (from Ratatat 
Rogers, 
(1) La Concertina, Pietro oi renj a 
quin, Gordon Balch Ne / 
Tin Soldier, Gordon Bale 
(j) Dreams, R. 8, ‘ 
Richard Wagner ; Rererie, jas 
Clair de Lune, ‘Sigfrid Arg 
to “La Damoiselle Blue,” “le 
(k) Toceata (from Suite), 
lay; Finale, “Symphen. 
Widor; Finale, “ ophor 
Coronation March, P. 
Finale, BE flat, Alexander 
Potes e have not attempted 
mpositions fitting the : 
en jon, for there are many of 
separate movements 
Sonatas that would ap 
program, 


¥ 


Ty¥Cusical Education 
in the Home 


MARGARET WHEELER Ross 


Conducted by 


B.—No questions will be answered in ‘Tur Ervpe unless accompanied by the full namé 


dress of the inquirer. Only initials, or 


HE AVERAGE housewife and 
‘mother faces September with fear 
and trembling. It is the month of 
s twelve in which she requires her 
‘reserve of patience, determination 
rength of purpose. More often than 
s is wearied from the vacation period, 
ts attendant excitement of extra en- 
ing, packing, journeying and home- 
f, and with the constant care. of 
deen unleashed from the restrictions 
-schoolroom for three full months. 
matter how the children feel about 
» looks forward to the opening of 
with real joy and a sense of great 
’ True, this event brings its own 
in the replenishing and reassembling 
‘drobes, but mother knows there will 
w, quiet hours for her when the 
bell sounds. 


Getting Back to Lessons 


[TER SHE has supervised and dis- 
vissed the question of proper ap- 
directed the fall housecleaning and 
litated the living-rooms, she must 
ee the problem of getting the chil- 
ack to music lessons. This is ordi- 
a discouraging process, for a com- 
ve beginner in music after a pro- 
-yacation has forgotten a good many 
e rudimentary principles, has lost 
sf the technic of the instrument and 
to have his enthusiasm awakened 
energy stirred up all over again. 
pupil moderately advanced will 
back to the point of discour- 
This is inevitable. 


sic is an exacting goddess. If you 
it her shrine at all, she will not 
d with infrequent half-time service, 
occasional half-hearted homage. If 
you a smile of approbation and 
ur efforts with any certain degree 
she demands systematic and _ reg- 
ition, uninterrupted by even brief 
neglect. 

n off after strange gods, or pursue 
tions for a season, she admin- 
e and certain punishment. She 
1 with eoy satisfaction while she 
| with the discouragement that at- 
ing and uncertain fingers, or ragged 
tones, when the eye, ear, and 
been trained to expect better re- 
| she will exact her compensation 
hours of service to regain that which 
and to restore satisfaction to 


en have been in camp or at a 
all summer, and there has 
4 @ cessation of practice, as well 
: dei then, in aoe, the mortar 
i ura, and trying condition. 
ie she ill need her 
patience, optimism, good-cheer 
resourcefulness ; for when the 
aimed she must direct without 
@ and be insistent without seem- 
nm; she must be emphatic but 
fing but determined. 
program to live up to, but 
ny mother will pay for the 
le study of the average child 
all the distractions and fas- 
pur times have to offer our 
after a long season given 
leness and play. 


er. She has two little boys, 
years old, respectively, of 
writes as follows: “They 
+ and keen interest in music, 
id of singing, and of pretending 


pscudonym given, will be published. 


to be a band, with improvised instruments. 
They learn the words of songs very 
quickly and try to sing, but the time val- 
ues make no impression on them. The 
older boy receives. high marks in music 
in the public school. His teacher ex- 
plains that he tries harder and enjoys 
the work more than any pupil in the class, 
and that he is not conscious that he is off- 
key. Both children enjoy listening to mu- 
sic. I am wondering if anything can be 
done to help them so they may be able to 
appreciate music, even if they cannot 
make it?” 

Most certainly they can and should be 
helped. What right have we to sit in 
judgment upon these children, condemn- 
ing them to a life devoid’of the joy and 
inspiration and the cultural influence of 
music, simply because they appear to be 
lacking in musical sense at this tender age? 
The fact that these little boys play musi- 
cal games and try to sing shows an inter- 
est in the subject. 


Classifying Work 


IRST: I would put these children at 

once into a dancing class. Rhythm is 
the most vital force in music. On this 
foundation you must begin to build. I re- 
call two young men of my acquaintance. 
One cannot recognize or “carry a tune,” 
but he is a fine dancer because of his 
keen sense of rhythm. Unconsciously he 
falls at once into the step of any dance 
rhythm. The other young man can recog- 
nize a theme, even in a polyphonic setting, 
but is very deficient in the sense of 
rhythm. The most simple and familiar 
old-time melodies that he whistles or sings 
are neVer rhythmically correct. Though 
the melody stands out distinctly and is eas- 
ily recognized, he has always either too 
few or too many beats in some of the 
measures, and he does not know it. This 
fellow, though very ambitious to be an 
easy dancer, has never become so because 
of this lack of rhythm. 

Second: I would enroll these children 
in one of the “learn while you play” music 
classes, in a music school, where they 
would have musical associates and where 
they could get the benefit of various teach- 
ers on various instruments for melody 
training. I would have them drilled per- 
sistently in simple melody, using cornet, 
violin, piano, voice—all unaccompanied— 
and single tones unharmonized. For this 
purpose the cornet is specially good, be- 
cause of its clear, strong, penetrating qual- 
ity. I realize that this plan would take 
infinite patience and close co-operation 
between the teachers in the school. But 
if the head of the institution is made thor- 
oughly aware of your purpose you would 
doubtless find keen enthusiasm in the in- 
teresting experiment. 


The President Sang 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT sang off- 
key, but he sang lustily and with en- 
joyment. Scientific early training would 
probably have helpedehim. I believe it 


(Continued on page 695) 
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The first fresh new feature in piano keyboard building in over 200 years. 
This keyboard enables the ordinary performer on the piano to use 
chromatic glissando (sliding) effects with ease. There are no limitations 
to the thrilling, unique and novel musical effects made possible with 
this new keyboard. 

For the artist, opportunity for tonal brilliance is greatly enhanced. 
For the student, it creates interest in piano study and is an incentive 
for musical expression. 


Every melody takes on new life, new color and a charm unbelievably 
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ANY VIOLIN students get along 
fairly well with the odd numbered 
positions, 1, 3, 5, 7 and 9, but when it comes 
to the even numbered positions, 2, 4, 6 and 
& the average student finds himself in a 
peck of trouble, Ong reason is that the 
start being in the position and the 
next position studied usually being the 
third, he confines his practice very largely 
to the odd positions. It is a fact that, in 
shifting the, positions usually go in the order 
1-3-5-7, although, of there are 
many: exceptions. Another reason for this 
lack of knowledge of the 
is that students do little practice in these 
they practiced the second 
position as much the third and the 
fourth as much as the fifth they would 
soon get a good working knowledge of 
all. 
The 


towards 


first 


course, 
even positions 


positions, If 


as 


student 
well ex- 


attitude of the average 
the even positions is 
emplified by the following letter from a 
reader in a southern state. He writes, 
“T am struggling along without a teacher, 
am unable to find a capable one in 
this city. I am doing fairly good work 
in the first, third and fifth positions, but 
I am not so familiar with the second and 
fourth, Would you advise going back to 
these positions and mastering them before 
studying the other positions further? 

“T am very ambitious and patient. I do 
not hope to reach the artist ranks, but I 
do to work my up to the 
professional point. I am willing to work 
hard, if I can only be shown how. If 
you will give me a few practical hints as 
to how to study these positions systemati- 
cally, 1 shall be grateful. Should I do 
much scale practice? Which is the most 
important in this practice, correct tempo 
or correct intonation?” 

I have often found that many students 
have become idea that 
it is not absolutely necessary to know the 
even positions. They think that it is use- 
less work to study them and that they 
can execute any ordinary passage by play- 
ing in the odd positions. To some extent 
this is true; but one occasionally meets with 
passages which are not only difficult but 
absolutely inepossible to execute ex- 
cept in the second, fourth, sixth or other 
even position. Again, other passages are 
to be found which can be played, it is 
true, in one of the odd positions but which 
enormously simplified by the use of 


as | 


desire way 


possessed of the 


also 
are 


| F YOU ARE asked to play: at a concert 
or musicale, give yourself plenty of time 
to arrive at the place where you are to 
play. You should have a half hour at 
least before you actually step before the 
audience. The violinist who arrives only 
five minutes before his turn on the pro- 
gram is apt to come to grief, because that 
is not long enough for the proper prep- 
aration, 

The violin is a great deal like a ther- 
mometer, since it is affected very greatly 
by a decided change in temperature. For 
this reason, as soon as you arrive, take 
your violin out of the case and keep it -out 
so that the strings and instrument can ac- 
commodate themselves to the temperature 
of the hall or room where the program is 
to be given. Tune with the piano as soon 
as you arrive and again just before you 
play, and occasionally between times if 
necessary. While you are waiting for your 
turn, run your fingers over the strings so 
that their pitch will change as much as 
they are going to under the influence of 
the warmth and perspiration of the fingers 
and the warmth of the room. 

A little preliminary practice just before 
you go on to play will be a great help. 
This can be easily arranged if the pro- 
gram is given in a hall or theater as there 
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The Even Positions 


one of the even positions. Take the fol- 
lowing passages, for instance. 


At Fig. 1, the 
extremely awkward, played in very fast 


passage in 32nd notes is 


time in the first position, because it in- 
volves changing strings. By playing it 
in the second position, starting with the 
first finger on the A string, it can be 
played entirely on one string and is really 
very easy. At Fig. 2, the use of the 
fourth position, by obviating the change of 
strings, converts what would be an awk- 
ward passage in any other position into 
an easy one, 

Innumerable other examples could be 
cited of passages which are made com- 
paratively simple by the use of the even 
positions. The student who wishes ac- 
tually to master the violin and play com- 
positions of any real difficulty must learn 
thoroughly and as a matter of course 
all positions, for at any time he may meet 
with a passage which calls for the use of 
some one of these positions in single or 
double stops or in chords. 

Our correspondent and all other worth- 
while violin students (or students of any 
other musical instrument for that matter) 
should devote much time to scale practice, 
for the scale is the foundation of technic. 
Intonation is of the first importance, of 
course, for music consisting of false notes 
is not music at all. As proficiency in the 


Before the @oncert 


are always dressing rooms and artists’ 
rooms where the performers can get in a 
bit of practice. It is sometimes possible 
in a private house also, as the hostess can 
often find an unused room where the vio- 
linist can practice very softly with a mute 
while waiting for his turn. But if condi- 
tions are such that he cannot play ‘without 
the audience hearing him, he can practice 
with the left hand alone (without using 
the bow) and thus warm the strings and 
limber up his fingers. If the violin and 
strings are “warmed up” thoroughly be- 
fore the performer commences to play, the 
chances ate that the violin will stand in 
good tune while he is playing. 

Especially are these things important in 
cold weather, for, if a violin is taken from 
a cold temperature into the warm and 
often overheated atmosphere of a private 
house or concert hall, and played on at 
once without any preliminary « “warming 
up,” the warmth of the room and the per- 
spiration of the fingers will cause the 
strings to become flat and out of tune to 
a surprising degree. I have seen many a 
performance by a talented amateur ruined 
by ignorance of these few precautions. 

Do not lay your violin on a chair, either, 
while you are waiting your turn. Chairs 
are made to sit in and people often sit 


scales improves, they can in time be played 
at any requisite speed. In mastering the 
positions our correspondent could not do 
better. than get Schradieck’s “Scale Stud- 

s.” This York gives the scales in all posi- 
tions. He would also benefit greatly from 
the study of Hermann’s “Violin School,” 
Book 11 which takes up a systematic study 
of each position with its proper fingering 
and gives many melodious exercises. 

Learning to read in each position is a 
question simply of industry on -the part 
of the student. The real difficulty is to 
get the fingers so placed on the finger- 
board that the intonation will be absolutely 
correct. This is a matter of hard work 
and much practice. The following gives 
the scale of B-flat in the second position 
with the fingering. The student places 
his finger on the note A (first finger on 
the G string) in the first position. He 
then advances the first finger half a tone, 
moving up the hand at the same time. 
This gives the note B-flat and puts him 
into the second position. It is a good 
plan to start by playing this scale in the 
first position, and then, advancing the 
hand, in the second. 


Ex.2 


~ Second Position 3 


In the earlier stages of position play- 
ing it is a great help to the student to 
have some one play the notes on the piano 
with him, to guide him to the correct 
pitch of the notes, as at first it is quite 


down without noticing whether there is 
anything on them or not. Many a fine 
violin has been reduced to kindling wood 
because the owner thoughtlessly left it on 
a chair instead of finding a safe place for 
it or putting it in the case. 

Professionals know and observe all these 
rules because they have learned their im- 
portance by bitter experience. Amateurs, 
however, sometimes neglect them, with dire 
consequences to performance and violin. 

Concert violinists and symphony players 
always arrive in good time before a per- 
formance if it is at all possible. They get 
their instruments out promptly and begin 
to warm their fingers and instruments. In 
every symphony hall there is, or should be, 
a large, comfortable room where the play- 
ers can practice before the Concert begins. 

A “warming up” process is just as im- 
portant, if not more so, in the case of 
wind instruments. There is this differ- 
ence: warmth and perspiration cause gut 
violin strings to fall in pitch, while, in 
the case of wind instruments, coldness low- 
ers the pitch. It takes some time for 
the warmth of the room and the warm 
breath of the player to raise the tone to 
the proper height., Brass instruments are 
especially susceptible to such influences. 


position. Whe: 


hand gravitate pi. 
or towards the third 
student has no one to 
the piano, as a guide, 
great help to test the notes 
with the open strings of the vi 
in unison or 
B-flat scale, the third 
(D) can be tested 
see if the scale is 
proper pitch. The 
be compared as an o : 
G, the seventh note with o 
with open D, the thirteenth as : 
octave with open G, the f : ; 
octave with open A. 
makes these tests to reais him 
key” just as a mariner makes s 
in navigating his vessel. 
The following is the. scale 
the fourth position, The first r 
is placed on the G string and ¢ 
in exact unison with the gee 
that the hand is in accurate p 


Ex.3 


As in the preceding scale, freqt 
should be made. The fourth — 
the scale D can be tested as a 
with open G, the fifth note as ¢ 
with open A, the eighth note “3 
with open D, the ninth note in t 
open E, the twelfth as an oct, 
open A; the fifteenth as a do 
with open D. By making use | 
test notes frequently, the student | 
himself at the proper pitch. Tf 
not do this in the earlier stages o 
playing, he will find that the 
likely stray from the proper 
just as a singer or chorus is lik 
or sharp when singing u 
an instrument of fixed 4 
often flat a full quarter of a 
end of thirty-two bars, when s 
accompanied by the piano or 

This same principle of using 
can be applied to any of Pe p 
is valuable as an aid in 


while studying any piece or 


Earning a Few ' 

By Siw. G. I 

HE KEEN amateur 1 
casionally turn’ his e: 
practical money-earning use; 
make his hobby pay all _ 
There are many ways 1 

dollars can be gained. — 
popular is by playing for « 
and one or two violinists 
for this work and practice 
a fairly large repertoire oi 

In playing for dances 
of course, is to get rhyt! 
important than any! 
Dance music need: 
of unvarying speed; 
sure these qualities, 
oughly understood. _ 
“When a good, v 
tered it may be 
at the same place, 
music with which 
vertising and good YX 
up a reputation, 
Deputizing offers s 
petent amateur. © 
ing-picture player 
so has to a : 
his place. Here 
The amateur 
should prepare f 
ing the methods a 

whom he 

fessional will ] 
a man on 


q 
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TUDE 


pying music is another useful means 
ining a dollar or two. 

every town there are musicians who 
irious times desire some music to be 
d out or transposed. And to do 
script music is a very troublesome 
ess if one is not used to it. But, with 
ice, it can be done neatly and quickly. 
usually charged for by the sheet. A 
advertisements in a local paper will 
ly bring first jobs—and they will 
others. 

e handyman violinist can turn his 
to good use. There are not too many 
| repairers about, and there are al- 
‘many little bits of work to be done— 
to be fitted, bridges and soundposts 
e adjusted, varnish to be cleaned, 
thoards to be scraped, bows to be re- 
d. All such things as these can readi- 
‘done after a little practice. 

imo tuning is not easy, but- once ex- 
Ace is gained through a qualified man, 


a useful addition to one’s income can be 
made from it. ; 

Many violin makers are amateurs. The 
art can be learned from a professional or 
from a textbook, and it can prove a fas- 
cinating and remunerative hobby. 

Occasionally a music-teacher is glad of 
an efficient deputy. But when doing this 
sort of substituting, and of course retain- 
ing a part of each lesson fee, one should 
never swerve from the pupil treatment 
prescribed by the real teacher. Experi- 
ments must not be made on another’s 
pupils. 

One speculative way of making a little 
money is to buy a double-bass and hire it 
out to such local orchestras as need one. 
It does not involve much study to learn 
to play this instrument oneself well enough 
to do the stuff required by amateur so- 
cieties. 


Pablo de Sarasate 
By G. R. Berr 


ESENT-DAY enthusiasm over 
Spanish music has caused a revival of 
plendid Spanish Dances of Pablo de 
sate, which are to be found nowadays 
lost programs at violin recitals. His 
name was Pablo Martin Meliton de 
sate y Navascues, and he was born at 
peluna, 1844. He died a few years 


writer heard him play many times. 
sate was a distinguished looking man 
white hair and moustache, and a 
ze complexion. His eyes were a 
ing feature, now soft and gentle, now 
of fire. He was always most care- 
dressed and usually wore a foreign 
- dangling from beneath his white 
je. Sarasate was a fine violinist, 
‘a superb quality of tone and a bril- 
technic. 

opold Auer gives us a glimpse of him 
My Long Life in Music.” “In the 


midst of his St. Petersburg triumphs,” 
says the Russian, “Pablo de Sarasate re- 
mained a good comrade and preferred the 
society of his musical friends to playing 
in the homes of the wealthy, unless it 
were for a musical soirée which paid him 
from 2,000 to 3,000 frances, a fee which at 
the time seemed exorbitant. 

“When this was not the case—Rubin- 
stein not being in town at the time—he 
spent his evenings with Davidoff, Lesche- 
tizky or myself, always merry, always 
smiling and in good spirits, and bursting 
into peals of delighted laughter when he 
was fortunate enough to’win a few roubles 
from us at a modest game of cards. He 
was invariably gallant toward the ladies, 
and carried with him a number of small 
Spanish fans which he was accustomed to 
present to them.” 


“is all nonsense to say that they 
ees violinists) can not produce as 
t fone as men. They are every bit 


- 


+ 


as good and sometimes better. I brought 
them into my orchestra in 1912 and I have 
never regretted it.”—Sir Henry Woon, 
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LEE Correspondence Instru-tion, 
: Theory, Tormony, yitody Writing, 


Tents Poles, yas Baechalt in 


A. M. 
9 Behool and © ato 
iso Weat “and Bt, New York 


A. K. 
SCHOOL + MUSIC 
Weat End A New York 


SOUTHERN 


School of Music, W. 

CONVERSE COLLEGES ;iexies Sr 
Spartanburg, 8. 0. 

ELLIE IRVING, Normal Teacher. 

RIN E Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study. Normal Classes in Mar., June, 

4106 Forest Hill Avenue, 


Oct. Leschetizky Technic. 
Richmond, Va. 


SHENANDOAH, GOLLEGE 


Rates reasonable 
Catalog free. In the heurt of the onnesak Valley 
Dayton, y Irginia 


WESTERN 
AMERICAN zest =. "5 3 


ROY DAVID, Ameriean Pinnist and Teacher. 
B ROW Assistant and successor to the Iate Emil 
Liebling. 905-906 Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago, 


ANNA TOMLINSON 
BO D Forty Leaxons on Hand Development. Puplis’ 


Practice Record Books, nnd other Materini«, 
Unique Correapondence Lessons. 05 Lyon & Healy Bidg., 
Ohisage, aes 6937 34th Bireet, Berwyn, Il. 


Musical College. 60th ear es 
C HI CAG 0 Behoo!l in America. Vocal, 
Ebeng y Orme mpeney P. a M. 60 E. 
Chicago. 
Conservatory of Muate 
C | NC | NNATI Ketamiisnen 1867, Highlandive, 
sud Oak St. Cinelunall, Ohio 
pany rth terra OF MUSIO 
DETROIT tudente, 60 Teachers 
1013 actos Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


Conservatory of Mualc 
KN OY Galesburg, Illipols, 
Catalog free. Wm. F. Bentley. Director 
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KIMBALL PIANOS 


The Favorite Through the Years 


Dee the seventy years that have passed 
since the Kimball house was founded, several 
chapters in the story have repeated former his- 
tory and illustrated the permanence of the ideals 


of the house. 


Eminent pianists of years ago, operatic stars, and 
leaders in music, who have chosen the Kimball 
piano for their personal use, have been succeeded 
by others of more recent days, whose praises of 
the Kimball echo the commendation bestowed 


in former years. 


You should hear the Kimball. You will be greatly pleased 
with the beautiful new styles in grands—period designs, 
classic-modern, reproducing grands, uprights and players. 
Catalogs and nearest dealer’s address sent on request. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


1857 


1927 


Department KE, 306 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


During Septem- 
ber, we will send, 
to every purchaser 
of any one A-B-C 
volume, a 96 page 
fea of French, 

talian, German, 
Latin and English 
Musical terms ab- 
solutely 


By Robert E. Miller i 
Acclaimed by hundreds of teachers as a 
means of captivating the interest of the be- 
ginner-pupil. Very easy to teach and just as 
simple for the pupil to grasp. Based on 
MODERN principles. BOTH CLEFS quick- 
ly mastered at the start. 
Volumes 1, 2 and 3 at 75c each.. Special price 
to teachers, 50c each, Entire set sent on ap- 
proval, if desired. 
The A-B-C Piano Course lightens the task of 
the teacher and wins the willing co-operation 
of the pupil. Send for this splendid begin- 


ner’s course without delay. 


SHATTINGER 


Piano and Music Co. 
Established 1876 


ARCADE BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. It {dentifies you as one in touch with the higher tdeals of art and life. 
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Cut Out! 


this panel JOHN M. 
un |WILLIAMS 


Send it to us for 


MUSIC 
ON APPROVAL 


speaking of 


**CLIMBING”’ 


y 


CHECK 
HERE 
> Rudolf Friml Pieces 
Easy Piano Pieces, Grades 1 to 2 
Piano Pieces, Grade 3 
Piano Pieces, Grades 4 ta 6 
Organ Compositions 
Readings with Music 
Anthems—Mixed; With Solo 
Anthems—Mixed; Without Solo 
Anthems—2-part Treble 
Anthems—Men’s Voices 
Anthems—3-part Women’s 
es—3-part Women’s 
es—2-part Women's 
Choruses—4-part Women’s 
Choruses—4-part Men's Voices 
Choruses—Mixed Voices 
ruses—S, A. B. Voices 
Soprano Concert Songs 
Contralto Concert Songs 
Tenor Concert Songs 
Baritone Concert Songs 
Love-Ballads (High) 
Love-Ballads (Low) 
Easy Teaching Songs 
Songs for Young Girls 
Encore Songs 
Secular Duets (S. & A.) 
Sacred Duets (S. & A.) 
.General Sacred Songs (High) 
yeneral Sacred Songs (Low) 
an Science Songs (High) 
tian Science Songs (Law) 


Price,35c 


“It is one 
of those won- 
derful pieces 
that happens 
about once in 
a life time. I 
should term it an 
absolutely perfect 
teaching piece.” 


Says: 


CHECK 


HERE EE 


and return this ad. with your name and 
address to receive on selection those 12 
teaching pieces now being taught by 
Mr. Williams. 


HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


Name 


Address. 


| 
| 
Send f ew complete free descrip- 
tive ‘Baie uable 
| 


AUGUST GEMUNDER #/ SONS 
i Violins, Old and New 


f For All Kinds of Players 


Our Catalogues are 
1a 
Cy 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 
We are makers of high-grade violins, 
instruments of the finest tonal quality, 
appreciated by tlie greatest artists. Rasy 
terms, if desired. Get details today. 

GUSTAV VY. HENNING 
2424 Gaylord 8t., Denver, Colo 


IN RADIO LAND 


(The Children’s Hour) 
LITTLE SUITE FOR THE PIANO 


By Anna Priscilla Risher 
Queen Titania and Her Sandman 
The Dolly of Radioland 
The Story of Uncle Remus 
The Blue Bird 
Little Forget-Me-Not 
Little Boy Blue 


Descriptive folder containing excerpts of the 
above mailed free on request. Order 
from your local dealer or 


W. A. QUINCKE & CO. 


430 South Broadway; Los Angeles, Calif. 


Free and will safely 


Guide you 
125-127 W. 42nd St., Dept. E., New York 
4 Violin House Established 1846 


Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 
Piane Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


STRINGS and ACCESSORIES 


VIOLI « Write for Catalog and Prices 


Tueopore Presser Co. Puita., Pa. 


VIOLINS—of Every 
Grade—OLD and NEW 


cep dee 


Expert Repairing — Violin cAccessories 


copes 


W-R-FORD COMPANY, Inc + Successors to Gittelson 
& Howard + 150 West 57th Street - New York City 


When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. 


VIOLINS 


Violin Questions Answered 
By MR. BRAINE 


No question will be answered in Tue Ercvoe unless accompanied by the full na 
I Only initiais, or pseudonym given, will be published 


and address of the inquirer. 


Nondescript “Strad.” 


G. P.—It is quite impossible to say any- 
thing definite concerning your violin without 
seeing it. From your description I should 
say that it is an imitation Stradivarius. The 
name Belyea, marked in it, might be the name 
of the owner or repairer. If it were the name 
of the maker, it would likely be marked on 
the label. 


German Factory Fiddle. 

K. R. K.—It is quite certain that your violin 
is not a genuine Schweitzer, since it says on 
the label, ‘Made in Germany.’ Schweitzer 
made violins in Hungary, not in Germany. 
Your violin is no doubt a factory violin, made 
in the Mittenwald in Germany, It can hardly 
be of much value, but I can not say positively 
without seeing it. 2—If youl have talent you 
ought to be studying with the best teacher 
you can find in your own town, or in the 
nearest large city. I cannot make predic- 
tions as to your future success without hear- 
ing you play. 


Bowing at the Frog. 


A. G. B.—If your violin were a genuine 
Amati, it would be worth several thousand 
dollars. Howeyer, according to the label, it 
seems to be a copy of an Amati, made in 
the Mittenwald, in Germany, by a German, 
firm of violin makers. If it is a good hand- 
made copy, it may be of considerable value, 
but I can not say without seeing it. You 
live in a large city and can easily find a 
firm dealing in old violins, Take it to fhem 
and get their opinion as to its value. 2— 
Wrist bowing and the change of the bow at 
the frog are quite difficult for the student. 
Practice the first exercise in Kayser, Op. 20, 
and later the second exercise in Kreutzer, 
with very short bows at the frog, using the 
wrist only. The little finger must be kept 
on the stick of the bow, so as to balance 
it, when playing at the frog, Try and sup- 
port the bow so that the full weight of the 
arm will not rest on the string, for this 
produces a rough, scratchy tone. When you 
have mastered the bowing at the frog, with 
the wrist, you will have no trouble in ex- 
ecuting the turn of the bow. 


Double-Stopping and Pizzicato. 


H. N. B.—A great many people have used 
the device you name and have found it help- 
ful. 2—You will find the following studies 
beneficial: ‘Easiest Elementary Method for 
Violin,” Op. 38, by Wohlfahrt; “Studies for 
Violin,’ Op. 20, by Kayser. 8—yYou will find 
much good material for double-stopping in 
Schradieck’s “Scale Studies.” For the higher 
positions you might get Hermann’s “Violin 
School,” Book 2nd. For pizzicato you ean 
use any good technical material, such as ex- 
ercises 1, 3, 5 and 9 in the Kayser studies, 
playing them pizzieato instead of with the 
bow. 4—If you possibly can, take lessons 
from a good teacher. 


Breakage in Transit. 


M. A.—If the violin was properly packed, 
the express company is liable for the break- 
age. I can not judge without seeing the 
violin whether or not the erack you mention 
could be repaired so that the violin would 
sound as well as it did before the breakage. 
The man who repaired the violin ought to 
be able to tell you. Possibly the rattle you 
notice since the crack was repaired comes 
from some other cause. Any good repairer 
ean tell you. 2—The book you refer to is 
probably “Violin Teaching and Violin Study,” 
by Eugene Gruenberg. 


Tested Guaranteed Gut Strings for the 


VIOLIN, CELLO and UKULELE 


These strings must 

give you satisfac- 

tion Or your money 

will be refunded 

Violin E—(3 full lentths) 
Violin A—(Q full lengths). . 
Violin D—2 full lengths). 
Cello A—(1 full ee tet aa 
Cello D—(1 full length 
Ukulele (3 gut and I wound).... 
Ukulele (4 single gut strings)...Set 


For sale at all leading Music Stores 


J. SCHWARTZ MUSIC CO., Inc. 


Dept. 250 
10 West 19th Street 


Each § .45 
.--Each .45 


New York, N. Y. 


It identifies you as one In touch with the higher ideals of art and life, — 


> 


THE ETL . 


One of a Million Labels. g 
T. B.—A constant stream of inquiries 
to THe Erupe from readers who thin 
have genuine Stradivarius violins. he 
this impression from the fact that their 
lins have labels pasted inside, bea 
name of Stradivarius, The fact is th 
one in a million of these violins 1s f ; 
as the labels are mostly counterfeit. — 
only way you can ascertain if your vio 
a real Strad is to ship it to an expe 
examination. 


Above Blame or Praise. 
DP. E. H.—Just as ordinary folk have 
friends and enemies, so the musically 
are lauded to the skies by some, and 
disparaged by others, You need not 
about Kubelik and Sevefk, The fame of 
is secure, the one as a great violinist a 
other as a great violin teacher and writ 
violin studies. 


Progress by Easy Stages. 
A. R.—Your pupil would no doubt be 
for the easier studies in Kreutzer, at 
After she has mastered the simpler om 
could change her to an easier set, such 
Brilliant Studies by Mazas, until she li 
veloped enough teehnie to be equal 
more difficult studies in Kreutzer. 


Short Practice Periods. 
Mrs. C.—As you say you are taking 1] 
from a good teacher, he should be the 
teach you correct bowing and the prope 
tion of the hand, However, if a book 
subject would interest_you, you migl 
“Violin Teaching and Violin Study” 
gene Gruenberg. 2—If you do youl 
hours’ practice all at one stretch, no ¥ 
you are tired. Try doing twenty miny 
half an hour at a time, with a period 
between. Your muscles must be relai 
much as possible. 83—Liniments and sa 
rub on the arms and fingers are quite 
If you play without stiffness your mus 
not get sore. 4—Violin playing is 
easier and less tiresome for a very your 
son than one in middle age, beeause the) 
cles in youth are supple and elastic. 


Prices on Old Violins. J 
F. G. C.—The price of old violins has) 
steadily increasing for many years. 
present time you can hardly get a 
old violin for less than $150 to $200, an 
are the products of obscure German and ] 
makers. Violins by the best known 
makers run into the thousands. Old 
offered at too cheap prices are usual] 
bad state of preservation, have a ¥ 
“wolf” or some other serious defect. Of 
there is always a chance of securing } 
violin at far below its true value, but @ 
who is not an expert Jules of violins i 
to get woefully cheated in trying to 
old violin at a low price, q 


Misspelled Label. : 
M. VY. P.—The name on the label 
violin is evidently misspelled, and W 
tended for Giovanni Guadagnini. He 
Italian maker of considerable fame an 
violins at Milan, Piacenza, Parma and 
all Italian cities. The name branded | 
back of the yiolin is evidently inten¢ 
Paganini, the famous Italian violinist 
lins branded in this manner are iny 
factory fiddles of no great value. § 
Your label translated would read, “St 
Baptist Guadagnini made this violin 
in 1716." However, I am quite sure 
violin is an imitation, made in Germ 


Magzgini Imitation. 
R. M. C.—yYour violin is evidently” 
of a Maggini, and I am afraid it is wor 
little. Genuine Magginis are extraoré 
searce. One authority claims that 
only fifty specimens of this maker's 
ship in the whole world, and only four 
United States. You could send the 
a dealer in old violins for examinatie 
expert, but I fear you would go to 
ble and expense in doing this. 


Unknown Maker, 
M. M. S.—The first two words on th 
which you cannot Gestphets are evide 
first and last name of the maker. — 
means that this person was a lute 
maker in Breslau (Germany) and m 
violin in 1792. The label is in Ge 
is misspelled. I can get no informa 
these violins, ‘ 


Stoss Violin. 

W. 8. D.—Probably your violin wai 
by Martin Stoss who made yilolins in 
Austria, from 1778 to 1835, Sto 
not ang of, the great violin ee 
world, made some very good : 
He was especially skillful in imi 
work of Amati. 


A Plant of Slow Growth. 
HW. G.—You are trying to pro %, 
To say that you have completed 
of the first five positions on the © 
seven months means that you — 
mastered any one of them thorough; 
playing is a plant of very slow gro 
if one tries te rush matters, one 
getting nowhere. IT would advise 3 
back to the first position an ¥ rn 
oughly before attempting the rest 


prepe 


Department of Public School PCusic 
(Continued from Page 653) 


by the habit of singers to dis- 
the signal for a prompt and precise 
e! In an initial attack the leader 
show by look and gesture his reali- 
of the value (through psychological 
ion) of intense alertness on his part. 
ie chorus is required to sing without 
frumental introduction it is well to 
+h the tonality of the composition and 
cr a brief moment of expectancy, 

piano has ceased sounding, with 
‘on poised in the cue position to the 
Tf the conductor will count men- 

will establish a relation between 
ase of the tonic chord used to estab- 
ch and the exact beat of the measure 

the composition is to begin. The 
will sense this also and will un- 
uusly establish the correct tempo and 
he initial chord with precision. The 
is another important factor in clean- 
ral work. 

a choral group fails to release 
al Bond in perfect unison. Nothing 
e disturbing than the habit of a 
y release. Too abrupt a close is 
ig in its effect and should be used 

and then only in brilliant num- 
he exact release is brought about 
istence on proper phrasing. The 
chord of a composition may be 
| with a hold or fermata which may 
luated to prolong the chord for an 
heat or two according to the note 
yhether odd or even. The signal for 
ease may be likened to the “I” clef 
rned to the left, as follows: 


yO 


Phrasing 
2 CAREFUL phrasing of the text 
} conform to the musical mood or 
of the composition is one’ of the 


means of judging the ability of an able 
conductor. The instrumental conductor has 
little regard for the fact that singers must 
breathe, whereas the choral conductor aften 
over-directs an orchestra, and the members 
scoff at his solicitude concerning the phras- 
ing. The chorus should have attention 
directed to all of the unusual places where 
it is necessary to mark the breath-marks, 
It is not necessary to call attention to the 
phrasing otherwise, as the average com- 
position is so set that the musical phrases 
coincide with the verbal. 

The enunciation of the words must be 
clearly defined, in order that the listener 
may follow the text as far as possible. 
Contrasts in light and shade maintain the 
interest of audience and singers alike. 
Contrasts in tone-color add great charm to 
any rendition. The chorus should be 
trained to modify the quality of tone ac- 
cording to the mood of the song in the 
same manner as does the soloist. The use 
of a good messa-di-voce, that is, the shad- 
ing from soft to loud and return, is one 
of great charm as is the sweeping cres- 
cendo or diminuendo. The chorus will re- 
act to all of the beauty of mood and 
nuance if the conductor will develop the 
resources of his choral group. 

The interpretation of the song of musical 
mood, such as the tone picture as opposed 
to the song of the narrative type, must 
receive consideration accordingly. The first 
will call for many harmonic effects through 
the use of the hold or fermata, while the 
second demands melodic sweep in inter- 
pretation. The conductor must have the 
ability to create an understanding and 
attitude of appreciation for the beauty and 
meaning of the choral music selected. He 
should be resourceful enough to find new 
points of beauty to work for in each 
repetition of a selection. He must have 
the full support and co-operation of an 
able accompanist. Above all, he must be 
considerate of the short-comings of his 
chorus and remember that he has selected 
them to do what he calls on them to do. 
If they fail, he must show them how. 


nbined Course in History, Appreciation and Harmony 
Part X 


(Continued from page 617, August, 1927, issue) 


of Music” (Cooke) ; 


numbers referring to Musical History study are those in “The Standard 
those aligned with Appreciation listings are pages in 
rd History Record Supplement ;” and the book for Harmony study, to which 
is made, is “Harmony Book for Beginners” 
of this course for study during one month, 


Term II, No. 5 


(Orem). In each issue is pub- 


ibject Chapter Topic Page 
37-38 European Piano Composers, American Composers.. 215-226 
jation 38 Piano Selections and Te Deum (Buck) Oh! That We 
Two Were Maying (Vocal Duet by Nevin)..... 17 
28 Inversions of the Dominant Seventh.............. 127-130 
39 Modern European Composers, Historical Summary. 227-234 
— Selections by Elgar, Sullivan, Sibelius............. 
28 Inversions of Dominant Seventh (continued)...... 130-133 
41 Contemporaneous American Composers.,.........+ 235-244 
— Selections by Cadman, Lieurance, Burleigh........ 
29 Further Uses of Dominant Seventh, Sequences..... 134-139 
42 European Musical Progress.......-.sseeesecnereers 245-254 


30 Melody Writing 


children to be musically 
int of appreciation and 
a, Vhether or not they make 
"small importance, but they 
m that. Who can say? 

the question of early train- 
ren, a writer recently said: 
observed that therc are 
} of delayed development in 
I am often asked whether 
no ability to carry a 


— Selections by Wolf-Ferrari, Korsakov, Smetana.... 


WNusical Education in the Home 
(Continued from Page 691) 


tune is hopeless from any musical stand- 
point? Many people make the mistake of 
assuming that such a child should not 
have musical instruction. The writer has 
know of numerous childrer who showed 
no musical inclination whatever in child- 
hood—children who, on the contrary, 
seemed to have a positive distaste for 
music, but who in later years became mu- 
sicians of unusual ability.” 
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QUESTION. 


Which American Composer of piano teaching material 
has successfully appealed to and benefited the piano 
student to the satisfaction of the teacher? 


ANSWER— 


JOHN 
THOMPSON 


PIANIST 
TEACHER 
COMPOSER 


Just Issued! 


Fifty Selected Studies 


compiled by John Thompson and chosen from the works of the 
Master-Etude writers such as CZERNY, BURGMULLER, 
GURLITT, and others. Only the most interesting and tune- 
ful studies are selected. This book offers the teacher of piano 
an exceptional set of elementary studies. Price, One Dollar. 


Keyboard Frolics 


follow the Fifty Selected Studies as Velocity Studies in the 
second grade. Over two thousand teachers are already 
acquainted with these. Books I and II. Each, 65 Cents. 


The Twenty-Four Sketches 


in all the major and minor keys, an excellent set of studies in 
grade three, deal intensively with a single problem in each of the 
short numbers. Price, 75 Cents. 


The Bach Two-Part Inventions 


as edited by John Thompson set forth the theme of the Inven- 
tion in large notes affording the student a clearer conception 
of the work. Price, 75 Cents. 


FIVE NEW PIANO SOLOS 


By JOHN THOMPSON 
(Grade Two) 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, Inc. 


17 EAST 45th STREET NEW YORK 


ON APPROVAL 


Scuroeper & GUNTHER, INC. 


17 East 45th St. N. Y. C. 


Gentlemen—Kindly send on approval for Sixty days, publications men- 
tioned above. 


O Check here if Supplementary Teaching Pieces are desired on approval. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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STUDENTS 


HE SHERwoop Music ScHoo_ offers 
you unusual facilities for converting 
your talent into professional ability ; and 
further, for converting your ability into 
income, Outstanding among the advan- 
tages enjoyed by Sherwood students are: 

A faculty of one hundred fifty teachers, 
including many artists of national and 
international reputation, providing in- 
struction which is thorough, modern, and 
imbued with the spirit of artistry. (A few 
of the artist instructors of the Sher- 
wood Music School are pictured below.) 

Frequent public appearances for all 
students. Advanced students of the 
Sherwood Music School annually give 
one hundred fifty recitals in the Sher- 
wood Recital Hall. In addition, many 
concerts are given each year by Sher- 
wood orchestral and choral organiza- 
tions, in the largest concert auditoriums 
of Chicago, soloistsfor these programs be- 
ing chosen from the advanced students. 


Access to the concerts which may be heard 
only in a large musical center. The pro- 
cession of concert celebrities appear- 
ing in recital in Chicago is endless. 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra gives 
one hundred thirty-one Chicago con- 

certs, and the Chicago Civic Opera, one 
hundred operatic performances, each year. 

Assurance of an opening, as soon as quali- 

fied. It is a part of the service of the Sher- 
wood Music School to provide 


openings for those it trains for 
the various music-professional 
fields: concertizing, teach- 
ing, Public School Music 
supervising, theater andchurch 
organ playing, orchestra con- 
ducting and playing, and paid 
radio engagements. 


THEATER ORGAN 


The Theater Organ Instructor 


ANDRE SKALSKI 


_ ELSE HARTHAN ARENDT 


TALENTED The aleway 


to a successfu 
luve 


GEORGIA KOBER” 


i... 


WALTER KELLER 


i! 


IRENE PAVLOSKA 


TEACHING 
POSITIONS 


For those qualified to teach, and 
wishing to pursue advanced 
studies at the same time 


HERE are now thirty-four Neigh- 

borhood Branches of the Sherwood 
Music School in Chicago and suburbs, 
with others in process of establishment. 
More than five thousand Junior pupils 
are taught in these Branches. About 
three hundred new pupils are added to 
these Branches, every month. 

These additions give rise to an abun- 
dance of positions for advanced students 
and teachers who wish to teach, and at 
the same time study with our artist 
teachers. Moré than one hundred are 
now holding such positions. 

Upon receipt of a letter stating your 
previous training and experience, Mrs. 
E. S. Fram, Assistant Secretary of the 
Sherwood Music School, will gladly 
correspond with you, telling you defi- 
nitely just how you can secure an 
appointment to our Junior Depart- 
ment Faculty. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Fully accredited courses are offered under 
artist instructors, leading to the Publie 
School Music Teacher's Certificate, Super 
visor's Diploma, and the degree, Bachelor 


P MARINUS PAULSEN 


of Music Education. Al 
courses are outlined to meet 
the latest State Board require 
ments, and include academic, 
college credit subjects. Our 
Public School Music student 
have the advantage of 
musical atmosphere which ma 
be found only in a large ce 
servatory. They qualify 


the most responsible positio 
_ because of the superior musi 
training ‘which they receive. 


ORCHESTRA CONDUCT 

ING AND PLAYING q 
High-salaried positions at 
constantly open for condu 
tors of, and players in, theater, ball-roon 
radio and symphony orchestras. Besides tf 
best training, experience in both phases « 
orchestra work is available in connectio 
with the Sherwood Symphony Orches 


DORMITORY 
A dormitory for women students is main 
tained in a quiet, residen 
neighborhood, within twe 
minutes’ ride of the School. Th 


é rates for dormitory residen 
enwoon sic ( nol are moderate. } f 
Sh TUITION RATES , 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Suzrwoop The tuition rates of the Shi 


. . . . . ‘ { i y lc 
Fine Arts Building . 410 So. Michigan Avenue yor hi vt Laing a 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


of Sherwood training within t 
reach of all students, 


of the Sherwood Music School 
is Mildred Fitzpatrick, known 
as one of the most successful 
and highly paid theater organ- 
ists in the country. Equipment 
of the Theater Organ Depart- 
ment includes four-manual 
theater organs with a tremen- 


dous range of stops and 
effects: and screen, with dd: 
cA ress 
YOUR REQUEST FOR A 


= Me . al . 
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projecting machine and 
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GEORGE RALF KURTZ TINA MAE HAINES 


ELIZABETH SCHROCK 


DRAMATIC ART 


A comprehensive, two-year 
course provides training for 
teaching, or for any phase of 
dramatic public performance, A 
special course is offered in Story- 
telling and Playground Super- 
vision. 
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ive Your Child This 
nportant Advantage 


PART your child’s music study this 
Fall on a piano equipped with the 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano action! 
perfect balance and delicate respon- 
ness of this action are of immense 
to little fingers in daily practice and 
equiring correct habits of touch. 


fany different makes of pianos are 
pped with the Wessell, Nickel & Gross 
mm—the world’s highest priced piano 
m. And remember that this famous 
mn is found only in instruments of 
gnized excellence. It is your guide 
satisfactory piano purchase. 


SSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
iblished 1874 = New York City 


Oop 
When you Buy an Upright, Grand, 
Player or Reproducing Pianox 
4 /nsist on the Wessell, Nickel &. -==— 
Gross Piano Action. 


ME ORIGINAL SONGS 


by D. EMILY TINKER 


THUNDERER! (a magnificent setting of 
fellow’s “Challenge of Thor” for dramatic 
or baritone). 

KE THE MORN IS HERE—(c-f). 
SHEPHERD ON YON RUGGED HILL 
church or recital - (d-c). 

E SWEET DAY I’LL ROAM AWAY —a 
yating song with “spinning wheel’? accomp. 
ric soprano (d-a). 


LULL OF EVE — (e-f) 
Any copy sent postpaid for 60c 


: Ten Oak Publishing Co. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


XEKHOVEN MAIL COURSES 
| MUSICAL COMPOSITION 
rimary 10 lesson course, preparatory to 
dyanced 25 lesson course. 

viewed by the author. For details address: 


J. VAN BROEKHOVEN 
6 W. 95th Street, New York City 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


(Famous Vaudeville and Radio Star) 
Will Teach You 


JAZZ PIANO PLAYING 
IN 20 LESSONS 


His wonderful system has made thousands of 
successful planiets since 1908. 

There isa “CERISTENSEN SCHOOL” in nearly 
every city—see your phone book forlocal address—or 


obymail. SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
£ JAZZ INSTRUCTION BOOK, showing how 
tune, with new breaks, pone bass and chord work, 


or sent postpaid 


If there ‘apa no ee Schvol’’ hs 
“carte pedasay this is your golden opportas 
ion. 


SCHOOLS OF POPULAR MUSIC 
20 E. Jackson Blyd., Chicago 
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$60 a week RETOUCHING Photos. 
fo selling or 


ik for lucrative 


Men or or 


If You Are buying 
Music Take Advan- 
tage of Our Libera) 
STS Discounts and Ex- 


ess amination privy i- 
ISTERS leges. 


Ask for Catalog for Your Branch 
EPRESSERCO., PHILA., PA. 


FERS LIT HOGRAPHERS 
G IN MUSIC- BY ANY PROCESS 


T FOR INDIVIDUALS 
REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


& SON CO.sic 
OHIO 


IMMERMAN 


Educational Study Notes 
(Continued from Page 685) 


the themes and rhythms are wonderfully piquant. 
The irregular musical sentences—that is, sentences 
other than four or eight measures in length— 
recall the folk- -songs of Norway. In the third 
section of the piece, however, the composer uses 
normal sentences again, 

Notice in the right-hand part, in measure one, 
that the melody notes (E-flat, E-flat) are quarters. 
Do not make them eighths. Throughout this first 
section let the melody stand out clearly, but keep 
the eighth-note figure subdued. Accent the left- 
hand part as marked. 

In the second section the composer introduces 


two new elements, viz., (1) triplets, and (2) 
occasional syncopations. In the third section, 
which is in G minor, a good staccato touch is 


required—and hence, loose wrists. Toward the 
end of this section the triplets recall the mate- 
rial of the second section. 

This is a remarkably fine composition—well- 
built, interesting and eminently ‘“worth- while.’ 
It is through studying and absorbing music like 
this that one grows to be a better and better 
musician, 


Away We Go, by Charles Huerter. 


A jolly little teaching piece exemplifying a 
variety of touches, with the Staccato element 
predominating. The descending motive in six- 
ie notes should display exactitude of ‘‘finger- 
a 


Pilgrims’ Chorus, by Richard Wagner. 


We would refer the reader to the excellent 
article by Victor Biart which appears elsewhere 
in this -issue. 

This is the finest four-hand arrangement of 
this famous chorus which we have eves seen. 
The additional key signatures (A major and 
E-flat major) are of course, not in Wagner’s 
score, but have been wisely added by the editor, 
and will prove wonderfully helpful in aiding the 


student to discern the tonality scheme of the 
piece, 
Wagner was one of the cleverest harmonists 


and modulators in the whole history of musical 
composition. He made great use of the so-called 
“enharmonic” relationships of keys. 

The climaxes in this chorus are overpowering. 
The whole piece should be played molto sostenuto, 
as marked. 

The Primo, as usual, bears the brunt of the 
hard work. In the orchestra the descending scale 
passages are taken by the violins, if we remember 
the scoring correctly; and against the glorious 
theme which is played by the brass instruments 
this obligato or figuration, or whatever you choose 
to call it, is a thrilling experience for the listener. 


Processional March, by Frederick Keats. 


This composer’s March of the Noble 
the finest and most successful marches 
we know, ‘and this Processional March 
equally pleasing and characteristic. 

The rhythm should be very steady and un- 
varied. The only variation in the composition 
will be in the tonal gradations, that is, loud, soft 
and all the intermediary gradations that go with 
them. 

This is fine 


is one of 
of which 
is almost 


four-hand material 


Gypsy Revels, by Montague Ewing. 
Mr. 
and musical editor 
This piece is a fine technic builder. 
everything is nicely ‘‘under the hand,” 
must not fail to concentrate 
rhythm and proper accentuation. 
The tonality scheme of Gypsy Revels is easy 
to understand; A minor and C major are the main 


Ewing is a prominent English composer 
who resides in London. 

Although 
the pupil 


on steadiness of 


keys. In the Trio the left hand has the melody 
for sixteen measures and then the right hand 
takes it. 


The Coda of this composition is most excellent. 
Furioso means “furiously” or “impassionedly.’ 
If the notes in the Coda bother you, practice 
them slowly, accenting the first and the fourth 
beats strongly, and your difficulties will soon 
vanish into thin air. 

Do not practice any of the piece “up to time” 
until you are pretty sure of your notes. 


Legend, by Thurlow Lieurance. 


The interest and beauty 
which attaches to the legends 
of the American red-skin 
are well known. The legend 
of “Minnetonka,” for in- 
stance, telling of the pledge 
of the lovers and_ their 
drowning in Lake Minne- 
tonka, is strikingly lovely. 

In the case cf the pres- 
ent composition, Mr. Lieu- 
rance has not given any 
definite information as to 
the ‘“‘story’’—but. certainly 
his fine music immediately 
suggests a possible scene, 
us, at least, a war-like background seems 
apparent; then there is the interposition of the 
characteristic love-song theme. The war notes 
are again sounded; and then, at the conclusion of 
the piece, the tender love-song is again heard, 
Make a sharp contrast—in tempo, sentiment and 
tonal colori ng—between the two themes of this 
Legend. The “war” sections need a hard, clear 
tone, whereas the second theme requires a mel- 
low and opalescent tone. 


THURLOW LIEURANCE 
To 


There are some intere sting finger substitutions 
in this piece (4-1; 2-1; 2-5, and so on) which 
are really not very hard but ‘must be smoothly 


and rapidly executed. 


“Chopin was not only a poet but also 
a musical aristocrat in the most cultured 
sense of the word; and every one of his 
emotions he expressed as an aristocrat, in 
the best chosen language.’—Cyrm Scott. 
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You can learn POPULAR 
NOW topay MUSIC 
almost IMMEDIATELY 


SHEFTE RAPID COURSE 
For PIANO In 3 Volumes 


A POSITIVE REVELATION 


A legitimate musical work that has the endorsement of 
America’s Best Teachers and Pianists. 


Begins with the very beginning of the study of music. 
Fundamentally and Musically correct and beyond criticism. 


All dry uninteresting unnecessary matter omitted. Explains and 
illustrates what YOU NEED TO KNOW to play popular 
music and syncopation — via the SHORTEST ROUTE. 


Why waste time and money studying what you will not 
need or use in playing popular music in all its forms? 
You learn to play almostimmediately. Yourteacher 
or your dealer can supply you or get it direct from us. 


FORSTER MUSIC PUBLISHER, Inc. 


218 SOUTH WABASH AVE,, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Shefte Rapid Course 


Vol. 1 For Beginners (No knowledge of music necessary) 
Vol. 2 For Those Who Have Studied Some - - - = 
Vol. 3 For Advanced Students and Pianists - - - 


$1.00 in U.S.A. 
$1.00 in U.S.A. 
$1.00 in U.S.A. 


START TODAY and you'll be PLAYING almost TOMORROW 


REPRESENTATIVES WHO 
SELL PIANO TEACHERS 
WANTE 


If you are selling a course—method or 
publishers’ material to piano teachers, write 
for full information on field opportunities 
covering most advanced activity ever in- 
augurated in teaching of piano, owned—con- 
trolled—and financed by the foremost 
makers of musical instruments in the world. 
A great opportunity for certain represent- 
atives. Write fully. Address: 


Room 1008, 689 Fifth Avenue at 54th Street 
New York 


With Our Tune-a-Phone any one who has ordinary hearing 
ean acquire the knack quickly. Esmay, Long Beach, Cal., 


says: “‘Never dreamed you could teach me to earn so 
much money. I earned $265 in ten days.”” He is just one 
of many, Write for FREE book and GUARANTEE plan. 


BRYANT SCHOOL, 92 Bryant Building, Augusta, Mich. 


PIANO 


52 COMPOSITIONS 5 2 


For Young and Adult Beginners 


GRADE I AND GRADE I-II 
Consisting ‘of 
22-Original Compositions 
20-Melodies From Operas 
10-Compositions by Famous 
mposers 
PUBLISHED IN 5% DIFFERENT BOOKS 


All for $2.50 Postpaid 
(Money Refunded if Unsatisfactory) 


Every Number Is Composed, Edited 
Arranged and Fingered 


By JOSEPH GAHM 


BE LW IN 43-47 West 23rd St. 
INC. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sample Catalog Upon Request 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATOR 


CHICAGO'S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
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42nd Session Commences September 8, 1927 | 


Offers superior courses in all branches of music and dramatic art, including Master School. Diplomas, 
Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates granted by authority State of Illinois. Thorough preparation for concert, 
opera and teaching positions. Many special features, recitals, concerts with full orchestra, lectures, etc. 


Excellent Dormitories Offer Accommodations at Moderate Rates 


UNSURPASSED FACULTY OF ONE HUNDRED TWENTY ARTIST-INSTRUCTORS 
Among these might be mentioned 
PIANO — Heniot Levy, Allen Spencer, Silvio ORGAN —Wilhelm Middelschulte, Frank Van PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC—O.E. Robinson. 


POR RSI GO SOGGOGOG LS 


» Scionti, Henry Purmort Eames, Louise Robyn, Dusen. PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASS PIANO METH- 
% Kurt Wanieck, Earl Blair, May Doelling, MUSICAL THEORY, COMPOSITION— ODS—Charles J. Haake, Gail Martin Haake. 
Gs Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Haake. Adolf Weidig, Arthur O. Andersen, John SCHOOL OF OPERA—Eduardo Sacerdote. 
) VOICE—Karleton Hackett, E. Warren, K. Palmer, Leo Sowerby. DRAMATIC ART, PUBLIC READING— 
G Howe, Eduardo Sacerdote, Charles La Berge, VIOLONCELLO—Hans Hess. Walton Pyre, Louise K. Willhour. 

3) Elaine De Sellem, John T. Read. ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS—Men- DANCING—Louise K. Willhour. _ 4 
6 VIOLIN—Jacques Gordon, Herbert Butler, bers Chicago Symphony Orchestra. _ THEATRE ORGAN SCHOOL — Frank 
9 Adolf Weidig, Scott A. Willits. and others of equal importance Van Dusen. 


GUEST INSTRUCTORS, 1927—Josef Lhevinne, Oscar Saenger. 


Admission to Teachers’ Normal Training School; Students’ Orchestra; Vocal Sight Reading. Admission to all 


Free Advantages : Conservatory Recitals; Lectures; Musical Bureau for securing positions. 


THIRTY FREE SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 
EXAMINATIONS FROM SEPT.2TO SEPT. 6. (APPLY FOR EXAMINATION BLANK) 


Lyceum and Chautauqua engagements secured 


Examinations Free - Catalog mailed free on application - Moderate Tuition Rates 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 571 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Hentot Levy, Associate Directors 


2 OXKODEO LVI IKAPDOVD DDOOQE OES ELCL GLEE ELSE RECESS 


The Starrett Schonl COSMOPOLIT, 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC scrooe MEU SIC « ona 


Franklin Stead, Director DR. CARVER WILLIAMS—Presi 


RENowNeED FacuLTY—ConcertTs, RECITALS. 
DrpLomas AND DEGREES CONFERRED— FALL TERM STARTS SEPTEMBE 
rT , - \ a) 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES Eminent faculty of 60 Artists. Normal 


44th Year Begins September 24, 1927 Teachers. Students’ Orchestra, Concerts, | 
Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates 


SCHOOL MUSIC Catalog Sent Gratis Upon Request 


A very*helpful catalog for School and College Directors and Music Supervisors. It lists numbers for Unison, Two 
Part, Three Part and Four Part Choruses; Music for Special Occasions, Operettas, Sight Reading Material, 
Orchestra Collections, Writing Books, Etc. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 1712-1714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Clare Osborne Reed 
: Director 


TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR OPENS MUS : C 
SEPTEMBER 12, 1927 


One of America’s Finest Institutions Devoted to Education in Music 


FULLY ACCREDITED COURSES LEADING TO 
CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES 


by authority. of the State of Illinois 


Special Classes in Technique and Interpretation 
for Teachers and Advanced Students. Courses in Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Harmony, Theory. Composition, Me ggg ee 
Composition, Cello, Opera Study—Dept. of Speech tral Instruments, Public j 
and Dramatic Art and Public School Music. Special Dramatic Art, etc. 


Dept. for Children. All athletics. Horseback riding. Many Free Adoantages and Scholatlll 


Fireproof buildings with ample grounds. Two beauti- ‘olin Ph 
ful dormitories on campus. For catalogue address Piano and Violin + 
the Director, For particulars address—Edwin L. Step 
The Starrett School Conservatory of Music COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF 
Box E, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Cutcaco. Box E, 16th Floor Kimball Hall Bidg., 


USSU SU AU SESE See Saar 


DUNNING SYSTEM “itis 


bs 


A School for The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot be Supplied—V 


<o 


The Mature Musician The Public School Teacher NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 
Tha V- ‘PP 7 , °° } MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City. E 
The Young Artist The Ambitious Amateur Katharine M. Arnold, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio, Arnold School of Music. New York City Address, 16 East I 


Allie Edward Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Elizette Reed Barlow, Cor. Central Ave., Ist St., Winter Haven, Fla. 

Catherine Gertrude Bird, 658 Collingwood Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Grace A. Bryant, 201 10th Ave. N., Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Oregon—Normal Classes. 

Dora A. Chase, Carnegie Hall, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; Fall Class»s—Columbus, Ohio, St. Louis, 
Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

Ida Gardner, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 

Gladys Marsalis Glenn, 1605 Tyler St,, Amarillo, Tex. 

Florence Elizabeth Grasle, Lansing Conservatory of Music, Lansing, Mich. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald—13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. ' 

Mrs. Kato Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Oregon. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 1927 Classes—Chicago, Ill., 10834 Prospect Ave. 
Robin Ogden, Box 544, Waterbury, Conn. 

Ellie Irving Prince, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. Jan., June, Nov. of each year. 
Virginia Ryan, 1070 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Stella H. Seymour, 1219 Garden St., San Antonio, Texas. 

Isabel M. Tone, 626 S. Catalina St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


The Teacher of Music The Talented Child 


Training in the following departments : 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Theory, Violoncello, Normal Training, Public School 
Music, Chorus Singing, Correlated Arts, History of Music, Ensemble, Or- 
chestra, Professional Accompanying, Conducting, Harp, Brass and Wood Wind | 
Instruments, Dramatic Expression, English and Psychology. 


Columbia School of Music 
4 Box E, 509 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Send for complete catalog 


When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. It identifies you as one in touch with the higher Ideals of art and I! 
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ess in Music is easy—it 
nerely the adding each 
s, each month, a little 
> knowledge, a little more 
through properly direct- 
tudy and training. Thou- 
is of good musicians are 
ding still—are “in a rut” 
cause they have gone as 
is their training in music 
permit. 

lis your case? If so, then 
solution is a simple and 
one. More money, great- 
ecognition, higher posi- 
3 are ready and waiting 
you, just as soon as you 
ready for them. 


LET US HELP YOU 
25 years this great Musical 
nization has been helping am- 
Is musicians help themselves. 
sands of letters from enthusi- 
students and graduates testify 
e great value and profit of our 
cal training. 

ur spare time, right in your 
home, and at a trifling cost, 
can gain a musical training 
‘will be the best and most 
investment you have 


ND SAMPLE LESSONS 
—FREE 

are really ambitious to suc- 
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details of our wonderful 
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le lessons from the course 
ed. Send today. 
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Question and Answer 
Department 


Conducted by 


ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


No questions will be answered in Tun Lrvupw unless accompanied by the full name and 


address of the inquirer. 


A High School Glee Club: A Teacher's 
Problems. 

In the high school where I teach voice 
IT have a boys’ and girls’ glee club. (a) How 
shall I make the work interesting to them? 
(b) Can you give me some ns 4 i for 
teaching boys? (c)What are the ranges of 
bass, baritone, second tenor, first tenor, lyric 
tenor? (d)May I have some suggestions for 
conducting boys’ quartet; girls’ trio? (e) 
What are some names of songs suitable for 
boys’ voices; bass, baritone, tenor ?—Katherine 
Cobb, Arkansas. 

A. (a) Set aside the first third of the 
period allotted to the club for rehearsal 
for a breezy and instructive talk on the ele- 
ménts of singing, on solfeggio and on musie 
in general. If your whole period is ninety 
minutes, give thirty to this instruction. In- 
sist upon the imperative necessity for read- 
ing at sight. (b) Do not attempt to train 
any boy’s voice between the ages of 14 and 18; 
or that of a girl between 12 and 16. (c) 
Approximate compass of male voices 


(1) Second bass; (2) first bass; (3) baritone ; 
(4) second tenor; (5) first tenor (exception- 
ally, to C) ; (6) counter tenor—this voice sings 
the top line in male quartets; in male church- 
choirs, where boys sing the treble, it sings 
the alto. Note well that the classification of 
a voice depends upon the quality, not upon the 
compass. 

(@) Classify voices carefully for quality, not 
for compass. Teach each part separately. 
Insist upon the complete articulation of every 
consonant, with particular care to sounding 
the finals (for clarity) and to attacking the 
initials (for expression). (e) Apply to Theo, 
Presser Co., erg tees 4 for catalogue of 
songs from which to choose. 


The Use of the Metronome. 

Q, In using the Metronome to mark the 
timé of my piano music, should I keep it go- 
ing throughout the piece or only at the be- 
ginning of each movement ?—B. B. G., FLINT, 
MICHIGAN, 

A. The constant use of the metronome in 
the performance of a piece or of a movement 
cannot be recommended, for it destroys all 
style and interpretation, rubato becomes im- 
possible, the toueh becomes hard and unsym- 
pathetic owing to the never-ceasing, imperious 
demand of the tic-tac-tic-tac, inspiration is 
impossible and the player becomes a mere ma- 
ehine performing a cut-and-dried gymnastic 
exercise. The wise use of the metronome is its 
employment to indicate the average pace of 
an exercise, of a study, of a composition, or 
of a movement; once that pace is deter- 
mined there is no further need for its em- 
ployment—it should be stopped and the per- 
former should continue to interpret with all 
the elasticity suggested by the trend of the 
composition, always with average pace in 
mind but without any slavish observance of 
it. Finally it should be borne in mind that 
practically all metronome indications are to 
be regarded as approximations. 


To Determine Major or Minor by Ex- 
= age ames a without Hearing the Mu- 
sic. 

Q. (4) Kindly tell me how to distinguish 
the key-name of a picce written in a minor 
key without having heard the piece played, 
Since it has the same number of sharps or flats 
it is likely to be confused with a major key. 
(ii) Js it true that the last and lowest 
note of the ptece in the basa determines the 
key name of a piece?’ How may one distin- 
guish in this case between major and minor? 
—ANXrioUS MusIciAN, Charlemont, Mass. 

A. Look at the very last and lowest note 
of the bass, at the end of the piece—that note 
is the key-note—it determines the key-name 
of the piece, But the key may be in the a 
or the minor mode; to ascertain this, examine 
the key-signature (namely, the group of sharps 
or flats at the beginning of the first stave) ; if 
the key-signature indicates the same note as 
the last bass-note, then the piece is in that key 
major. For example, the last bass-note of 
the piece is A and the key-signature is that of 
A, three sharps. Then, since they are alike, 
the key is A vag rig If, on the otber hand, the 
last bass-note is FS and the key signature 
three sharps, or A, then, since they are unlike, 
the key is F£ minor. Positive proof of this is 


Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


seen in the fact that the bass-note, Ft, and 
the key-signature, A, form a minor third which 
is the foundation of the chord of F4 minor. 
This rule is invariable. 


Prelude in G Minor, Rachmaninoff. 

Q. I have great difficulty in memorizing 
the part between the sith and 60th measures 
of Rachmaninof’s “Second Prelude.’ As soon 
as I learn a new phrase, I forget the old one. 
What am I to do?—¥. W., 4th ave., South 
Saint James, Minnesota. 

A. There are so very few different phrases 
in this movement that you should find it easy 
to memorize, if you go about it the right way. 
Study the right hand alone. This interprets a 
hymn-like melody whose chief parts are con- 
stantly repeated; measures 8 and 4 are the 
same melody as 1 and 2; measures 5 and 6 
are an imitation of the foregoing, one note 
higher; 8, 9, 10, 11 have the same melody as 
1 to 4; measure 12 is the same as 5. In meas- 
ure 8, third beat, occurs a subsidiary melody 
in the tenor, in G minor, the phrase continuing 
to the first beat of measure 10; on the third 
beat of this measure begins an imitation of 
the phrase continuing to measure 12, first 
beat; on the third beat of this measure, and 
continuing for four measures, are seen in the 
alto short snatches of the initial notes of this 
subsidiary melody forming a species of bridge 
leading back to the repetition of the opening 
movement. The melody is thus seen to be ver 
simple and easy to memorize. The left-hand, 
harp-like accompaniment, chiefly dominant 
harmony, over the dominant bass note D (dom- 
inant of G minor) presents the chief difficulty 
in the execution of the arpeggio extensions. 
These must be played very legato. They are 
comparatively easy for a large hand with sup- 
ple fingers. But smaller hands must use the 
fingering best suited to them, always bearing 
in mind the direction of “legato sempre.” 
Study these arpeggios by reducing them to 
chords in their simplest form, and play the 
chord form of accompaniment before trying 
the arpeggi. Memorize the first four meas- 
ures; when known, learn the next three, and 
80 forth. 


Questions about Clefs. 

Q. Please explain the O clef. How are 
notes read with these different clefs? Also 
the F clef starting on the third line.-—F. C. 
Tanchez, Dominican Republic. 

The staff or stave offers sufficient range 
for ordinary voices without having to employ 
more than one leger line; for example, the so- 
prano employing the G clef uses but one leger 
line (middle C) to sing up to G above the staff, 
this note being the seuat tani for writing for 
chorus soprani. The tenor has the same 
range, C to G, but one octave lower, the man’s 
voice being an octave lower than the woman's, 
The tenor clef is the C clef placed on the fourth 
line, the high G (the same note as the note 
of the treble or G clef) being on the leger line 
above the staff, and the low C the note below 
the staff. Various clefs and positiong of clefs 
are used (a) to avoid the employment of many 
leger lines, and (b) to indicate the absolute 
pitch and sound of a note. Thus the C clef 
always represents the absolute pitch and sound 
of middle C, so called because it is middle dis- 
tant between the G or treble clef, a fifth above 
C, and the bass or F clef, a fifth below C. The 
F clef on the third line is termed the baritone 
clef, as seen in some old music. The chief 
uses of the clefs are as follows: 


G Clef 


G Clef C Clef 
Treble or Soprano French Violin Clef Soprano 
C Clef C Clef C. Clef 
SSS ee eee ae 
Mezzo-Soprano Alto(Voice or Viola) Tenor 
Absolute 
Pitch 
¢ 


The Alto Clef is used for alto voices, and 
the highest trombones. The Tenor Clef is used 
for tenor voices, trombones and the upper notes 
of bassoon and violoncello. The F clef is used 
for all bass instruments and voices. 
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HE dainty toilette! The delight- 
ful frock! The alluring charm 
of the whole effect ! 

What a pity that even a hint of 
perspiration odor should come to spoil 
that confident sense of being always 
at your best. 

“Mum” is the word! As you dress 
for the day, a touch of “Mum”, the 
personal deodorant cream, applied to 
the underarm, keeps you fresh and 
sweet all day and evening. 

In fact, “Mum” is so effective, 
and so safe, it is used regularly with 
the sanitary napkin. 

“Mum” is 25c and 50c at all stores 
or from us postpaid. Also special size 
of ‘“Mum’—10c postpaid. 


Mum Mfg. Co., 1119 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Mum 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


zm AMAZING 
NEW CORSET 


Insures Boyish Form 


DEMONSTRATORS 
EARN $60 WEEKLY 


At lastany woman can display 
Youth’s grace, and beauty of 
form. Amazing new healiy sir 
set, stylish and cOmfortabis, is 
sensation everywhere. Demon- 
strators earn $3.00 to $5.00 an 
hour spare time. No matter 
what your experience you can 
make big earings. _Demon- 
stration corset gi Write for 
REE dem- 
. Start earning 
establish your 
own wonderful rermanent bus- 
Sjiness. Write today. 


Grecian Health Corset Co. 
Dept. W-9 63 B. Randolph, Chioago Ill. 


Instant Foot Relief 


99 


Keeps Hides 
Shoes Large 
Shapely Joints 


Fischer Protector 


Gives instant relief to bunions and large joints. Wear 
in any stylé shoe—outgide or under stocking—in your 
regular size. Sold over 20 years by shoe dealers, 
druggists, and department stores. For Free Trial 
send 75c for one protector. Money back if not 
immediate.relicf. State size shoe which foot. 
FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO. 
425 East Water St. Dept. 90 Milwaukee, Wis. 


@ 


DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 


ant. oty 
and expression i any face. Perfectly 
harmless, A " by saslzons of lovely 
' " ‘orm or water-p! - 
Wa BLACK or BROWN, 700 at your 
aler's or direct postpaid 
MAYBELLINE CO,, CHICAGO 


“& 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method fs the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars, Booklet 
free. Write today enclosing 3 red stamps. We teach Beaut 

Culture, D, J. Mahler, 149-A Mahler Park, Providence, R. 1. 


It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life. 


ie 
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FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 12 


More than 125 teachers of world-wide reputation. Private 
'lessons only or courses leading to Teachers’ Certificates, 
Graduation and Degrees in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, 
Church Organ, Movie Organ, Theory, Public School Music, 
Dramatic Art and Expression, Toe, Ballet, Interpretative 
and Classical Dancing, School of Opera, all Orchestral In- 
struments, Chautauqua, Lyceum, Concert and Languages. 
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FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


(Two Private Lessons Weekly) to be awarded to the students who 
_ after an open competitive examination, are found to possess the 
greatest gift for playing or singing. 


PROFESSIONAL DEBUTS, 
ENGAGEMENTS and SITUATIONS 


| Public debuts are given artist students in Central Theatre, Chi- 
| cago, when they are ready to commence their] public careers. A 
special bureau established’ in the College assists artist students 
in obtaining professional engagements. 


| Graduates who have quali- 
_ fied as teachers will be assisted in securing situations without charge 
to teacher or employer. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES | 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men and women in | 
college building. Piano furnished with each room. | 
Make reservations now. 


Prices reasonable. 


COMPLETE WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


| Address CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


60 E. Van Buren St. Chicago 


A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest Artistic Standards 


When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. 


It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
CLASS PIANO METHODS 
Direction of Charles J. Haake, Gail Martin Haake 


This department offers a thorough training to students to teach 
piano classes in the public schools. Mrs. Haake has had aan charge 
of such work in the Public Schools of Evanston, Illinois. Send for special 


circular. 
SCHOOL OF OPERA 


A school of opera has been established under the personal direction of 
Eduardo Sacerdote, the noted conductor, master of the voice and coach. 
Further particulars furnished on application. 


SCHOOL OF THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 


This department has attained a foremost position among similiar 
schools in the United States. Students have special advantages to play 
before the screen and to secure lucrative positions. Frank Van Dusen, 
“Director”. Send for special circular. 


SCHOOL OF ACTING 


Students thoroughly trained in stage craft, 


Direction Walton Pyre. 
expression, oratory. 


Send for special catalog 


571 KIMBALL HALL 


CHICA 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of M 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 

Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union, a2 

Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low, y 
Write for Catalog 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, ‘Ypsilanti, 


Drake Universi 


MUSIC DR 
ART 


Full courses in Music a 
Dramatic Art 


Degrees: Bachelor of 


Bachelor of the Science of J 
(Music <a 
Rachelor of Expression 
(Dramatic Art) ; 


For full particulass well 
HOLMES COWP 


Dean College of Fine 


DEPARTMENT OF 


Theatre Organ Playing 


Francis T. York, M. A., Director 
FACULTY COMPOSED OF DETROIT'S 
LEADING THEATRE ORGANISTS 


Practice on modern organs. Special arrangements 
for pianists desiring to take Organ course. 


Individual and class instruction. 


Advanced students prepared as theatre and concert 
organists. Unusual demand for graduates. Salaries 
are big. 


For Detailed Information Address 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY 
James H. Bell, Secy, OF MUSIC 
Box 70, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


DUNNING 
SYSTEM 
OF 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC STUDY 


Inc, 


Enables You to Teach EyeRanoalty, Intell, 
Thoroughly and Interestingly sr 


Practical Normal Training Courses 
for Teachers Will Be Held 


GUIDE TO NEW TEACH E 


TEACHING THE " OF ' 
A —, pls helpful in poe 
start. Send a ics on ert as 


Theodore Presser Co., Phi 


N. 


“wind Fall, Columbus, Ohio. Other se be ae tg lis, 
Ind., Bellefontaine, ‘Ohio, Savanr ack- 
ig Fla., Wichita, Kans., aaekar Cait, St. 

8, Mo. 


For Information and Booklet, Address 


MISS ADDA EDDY - 
136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC Northwestern U 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS @ wee 2 
Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to tmaigtely worth 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Diplo. and Certifi- Pabit , 
cate in Piano, Voice, Viclin, Or, an, Public School SCHOOL f i5:2.455 : 
Music Methods and Music Einderoiiee Methods. & : 


Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director. 


. ETUDE 


on the floor with a bail bat, the 
catching the vibrations through their 
' Then the boys themselves drummed 
‘chair rungs, and eventually they grad- 
I to drums. Laying their hands on 
jano while the notes were sounded im- 
md a sense of tone value to their 
y sensitive bodies. “Listening” thus 
yaltzes, marches and so on taught 
time and tempo, until they had finally 
ered their art. ‘ 


Music Goes to Jail 


ND did you know that every day 
three thousand inmates of the great 
Quentin (California) Prison sit down 
leir meals with the strains of sweet 
e flowing to their ears? Nothing 
1 bave helped the morale and con- 
ted to the welfare of the inmates 
than this one means of betterment. 
effect on the inmate is two-fold, in 
it has a tendency both to elevate his 
zhts from the lower depths of despair 
ne higher plane of refinement and 
eate a spirit of joviality. 


'HOOL OF ALLIED ARTS 


MAUDE PRATT CATE, Director 
A Conservatory of High Standards 


Eminent Faculty 
1 Branches of Music, Dancing, Dramatics 
Wonderful Winter Climate 


PHOENIX, ARIZ, 


ART A TUNING BUSINESS 


elf, eer enee Earn $2 to $4 an hour spare 
} or $200 to $500 month, full time. Requires 90 
ites to tune average piano, and pay ranges 
nd $5 per tuning. Player work also brings big 
We train you thoroughly and rapidly at home. 
our free booklet “Piano Tuning as a Business.” 


( Institute, Crafton Sta, EM-2, Pittshurgh, Pa. 


you can have the advice of one of the 
conspicuously successful organizers of 
bands in the United States—absolutely 
(The House of York has sponsored a 
age 1 and perfected by G. C. Mirick, 
I Niversity, that has proved to be 
amazingly helpful to music 
teachers all over the country. 


FREE BOOK 


Shows New Easy Way 


1 Bands—How to Organize and Train 
8 a book which will be sent free to all 
rs. If you are now making plans to create 
arge a school band or orchestra, this book 
piul suggestions on how to stimu- 
terest of pupils, parents and school 
° obligation. Simply mail this coupon. 
y while the edition is still available. 


k Band Instrument Co. 


1027-1 Division Ave. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

L THIS COUPON-————— 
> INSTRUMENT CO. 

mn Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


e free a copy of “School Bands— 
nize and Train Them,” without 


4 


Pee eee eee eee eee 


POT eee eee eee eee ee ea eeeene 


SS 


—— oa 


ee te me mt tae ete se 
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Gruffness has given way to cheerful- 
ness; and even the hard-pressed waiters 
quicken their steps and wear a smile in 
keeping with the music. 

On every big occasion the band is called 
upon to perform and is heralded with a 
great deal of pride. Whenever a list of 
men leave for the road camps, or a few 
of the boys are about to depart from the 
confines of guarded walls, the band plays 
jubilant airs of gladness, ending with the 
parting strains of Aloha Oe. 

And so the village band, in its myriad 


Bands for Everybody — By Rosert L. SHEPHERD 


and devious ramifications, is finding its 
way into the lives and the hearts of the 
American people. Their sweet song of 
Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men, 
rises ever nearer and clearer to the great 
heart of Christ and up and out of their 
ranks are marching the chieftains of a 
new and better generation. For in their 
ideals is the genesis of a new understand- 
ing, a higher emancipation that promises 
to liberate mankind from the old order of 
things and to blossom in the springtime 
of another renaissance, 


THE SAN QUENTIN PENITENTIARY MILITARY BAND, SAN QUENTIN, CALIFORNIA. 


“All children in our public schools 
should be given the chance to partake of 
the greatest joy in life—the art of music. 
It will influence their whole careers and 
enable them to give pleasure to others— 
and there is nothing finer in life than to 


give pleasure to others. But from a more 
practical standpoint, music education in 
our schools will teach the children the 
value of disciplined codperation, or team- 
work, for the lack of which our great in- 
dustries are severely suffering.’—E ior, 


CONSERVATORY 


EDGAR NELSON 
President 


CHICAGO 


EDGAR A. BRAZELTON 
Vice-President 


Faculty of 125 Instructors 


PIANO 
VOICE 
VIOLIN 
OPERA 
THEORY 


DRAMATIC ART 
DANCING 
LANGUAGES 
SCHOOL MUSIC 
ORCHESTRA 


Fall Term Opens Sept. 12 


Courses Accredited 


Dormitories 


Write for Catalog % 
T. E. SCHWENKER, Secretary, 839 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


PIANO JAZZ 


By Note or Ear. Withor without music, Short Cours 
Adult beginners taught by Mail. No teacher required. Self 
instruction Course for Advauced Planists. Learn 259 styles of 
Bass, 684 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, Oriental, Chime, 
Movie and Cafe Jazz. Trick Endings, Clever Breaks. Space 
Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obli- 
gato and 247 other subjects, including Ear Playiug. 183 pages 
of REAL Jazz, 25,000 words. A postal brings our FREE 
special offer. 


Waterman Piano School, 1836 W, Adems St. Los Angeles. Cal. 


PIANO TUNERS and | 
TECHNICIANS 


arein demand. The trade needs tuners, regu- 
lators and repairmen. Practical Shop School. 


Send for Catalog ©. 


Y. M.C. A. Piano Technicians School 


1421 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa, 
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It’s just three weeks 
since he got it 


He did not know one note from another, 
yet within three weeks he learned to play 
the popular airs on his 


—————— 


Tue Tone Saxophone 


Would you clip the coupon below if 
you thought there was a chance that you 
could learn to play. You can. Just a few 
hours’ practice, a few quiet evenings at 
home, and you will be Pete happy 
tunes. It’s so easy, even for people who 
think themselves musically dumb. 


Here’s a Test for YOU 


Can you whistle or hum a tune? Can you keep 
step with the band? Could you walk up to the 
iano and thump out a tune with one finger? 
Then you can learn to play a Buescher. Icis not 
uncommon for such beginners to master scales 
in an hour and play tunes the first week. 


Only ‘Buescher Assures Success 


Only with Bueschers, easy blowing, easy finger- 
ing, perfectly tuned, is rapid progress assured, 
No expert lipping required. Just open the key 
and blow waa: It’s almost as easy as your 
“one finger’ piano solo. But oh! how Beautiful. 


Take One Home on Trial 
‘Try any Buescher Instrument for six days at home, 
If you decide to keep it pay a little each month, 
Easy to Play, Easy to Pay. Send coupon today 
for catalog of your favorite instrument. No ob- 
ligation. Tear out coupon now. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
2112 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


[ BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO., 988 | 

I 2112 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind, 

| Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way please send | 
me your free literature, Mention instrument interested in. 


Age?....- Name instrument. 


He nfeaiaaqaayen 


| THE BIGGEST SELLING AND | 
MOST WIDELY ADVERTISED 
REED IN THE WORLD 


Vessssen 4 
SusSEEER 


There surely must be some good reasons 
for its popularity. Try a sample dozen 
from your dealer today. 


_ J. SCHWARTZ MUSIC CO., Ine. 


Dept. No. 250 
10 West 19th Street New York, N, Y. 


When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life. 
: 


= 
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i tw . iti INCORPORATED 
ceca sk * aibemeaeniatans AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


For Sixty Years Noted for the Highest 
Standards of Attainment 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, String Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees 
and Wind Instruments, Organ, Theory, Awarded, =" 
Opera, Dramatic Art, Languages and Faculty of distinguished artists. 
Dancing. Public School Music (Ac- Beautifully situated within a ten-acre 
credited). Teachers’ Training School, campus, all dormitories and buildings are™ 
Master School for Artist Pupils. owned and operated by this Conservatory. 


Address Registrar Dept. E for Catalogue and Information. 


Highland and Burnet Aves. at Oak Street, Cincinnati. 


Burnet C. Tuthill, Gener al Mz fanager 


[etroit Conservatory:;Music iiss 


of (Pusic 


es Po Sees » Say 8 Offers Complete Courses for 
f >) ax é i a Wes 6'~g : D Students of all Grades 


| Concert Hall : Main Building South Wing 
| 


Fe, aAaAwrence 
/ Conservatory of TMusic 


re. 


e Ippleton, if! isconsin 


A Department of Lawrence College Voice - Piano - Strings - Theory - Orche 


Courses lead to Bachelor of Music ¢ 
teachers certificate, or diploma. 
Public School Music Supervisors C 
leads to Bachelor of Education degre 
ferred by Western Reserve University. 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, 


Band Instruments, Public School Music, Excellent dormitory rae 3 

F Send for catalogue outlining courses 
Sable Scho, ee Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Dir 
Public School Art, Dramatic Art. 2827 Euclid Avenue, Ch a 0 
Orchestral and Choral Training, Acknowledged Preeminent 


Music Festival, Artist Recitals. 


As a Conservatory of Attainment 


The finest conservatory in the West . . . a reputation for musi- 
cal instruction not only comparable but on a par with schools on 
the European Continent, the Detroit Conservatory of Music 
offers to earnest students ideal facilities for outstanding accom- 
plishment in the Musical World. 


Fall Term Opens September 12, 1927 


Unrivaled Free Advantages 


A great diversity of courses under the supervision of a renowned 
faculty of 80. Training in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Harp, Organ, 
Theory, Harmony, and Composition. Normal Training for Piano 
Teachers, Band Instruments, School of Expression, and Dancing. 
School of Theatre Organ Playing. Students’ Orchestra, Concerts, and 
Recitals before the public. Special Children’s Department. 55 Studios. 

commodious Concert and Recital Halls. 


( SIOREE: $i '" TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS and DEGREES 


COLLEGE DESIRABLE BOARDING ACCOMMODATIONS 
o. Os ective Examinations Free. For Catalog and Other Information, Address 
jaterio or JAMES H. BELL, Secretary—5035 Woodward Ave., Box 7, Detroit, Mich. 


° 
cial Art tae ric 


Free Catalog on Request 


Address: CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean Sear chal rb ar: 


Appleton, Wisconsm 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


KROEGER 
SCHOOL of MUS 


(E. R. KROEGER, Director) 
All Branches of Music Tau 
Send for Catalog 


' MUSICAL ART BUILDING 
Olive and Boyle Avenues 


ot ‘ales of et 


Music, College Park, Staunton, Va. 


STAUNTON, VMIRGINiASD 


ana 
AX PATAS 


PEABODY © cele 


One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools in America. 


TTT Ta 
Louisville Conservatory of Music 


FREDERIC A. COWLES, D/RECTOR 


A Nationally Accredited School of MUSIC—ART—DRAMATIC ART 
Degree and Certificate Courses 
PIANO—VOICE—ORGAN—VIOLIN—ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 


Ss ial Lo R f i 
B EE ¥ H OV E N Send fac Kesar acer te the BROS. EPSTEIN 


d Buildi Grand Fi . i is, Mo. 
CONSERVATORY re ibe <td bait steaks Scheels ae eye States 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITU1 


WARREN, OHIO 


The Only University of Music in the World 
| All branches taught on the daily lesson plan :: Special Music Supervisors 
| Catalogue on application to LYNN B. DANA, Pres. Desk E. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
OF SHENANDOAH COLLEGE 
In the heart of The Shenandoah Valley, near Washing- 
ton. Full Courses in all branches of Music. Pupils this 
year from fifteen States. Rates most reasonable. Large 
School Orchestra and Band, Piano Tuning and Pipe 
Organ, Ask for Catalogue 
SHENANDOAH COLLEGE :: DAYTON, VIRGINIA 


Atlanta Conservatory of N 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF 
THE SOUTH 


Advantages tonite Those Found Anywi 
Students may enter at any time. “ 
Catalog. GEO, F. LINDNER, 


Peachtree and Broad Streets, 


NEW ORLEANS CONSERVA 


OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART, 


Ask for Our Circular of 


Sinkse ATIONAL AOE ROO KE PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC NORMAL TRAINING 

for Sehools, Academies and Colleges Including Academic and Special Courses in Art and Expression adie Ce Plato aod Veal 
: 4 r] 

Text Books, Reference Works and Collections STUDENT RESIDENCE ee ee SPLENDID CUISINE panera "ye cs of Theoretical | 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN L. GRUBER, President, 218 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 


When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art 


ETUDE 


Richard Wagner's Great 


Dramatic Overture to “Tannhaiiser 


(Continued from Page 652) 


Tast stand of this seductive music 
ident with the collapse of its bane- 
rer; for the pedal point B, enduring 
mty measures, above which the rapid 
igure rushes by, as if suddenly dis- 
every bacchanalian vestige, is the 
larmonic basis on which the Pil- 
Chant, the song ‘of victory and re- 
m, re-enters. Against the violin fig- 
aintained until the close, the great 
song is carried, with the same in- 
itation as in the beginning, namely, 
‘inets, horns and bassoons, violas, 
and double-basses now joining in the 
ies. Throughout the Second Part, 
s here not repeated, the ’cellos and 
oin in bearing the melody. 

of the most remarkable and signifi- 
wthmic transformations in the an- 
“music is the augmentation of the 
from this point of the Overture on, 
ng the metre to the quadruple, of 


4/4 (or the duple, of &), whereby each 
note of the melody acquires double its 
original length, and in some measures 
more, 

The Chant begins softly, maintaining a 
solemn dignity, when, at the end of the 
Second Part, and still more in the retransi- 
tion to the Third Part (Un poco acceleran- 
do) it quickly rises to the greatest climax 
of the Overture. At this overwhelming 
climax (Part III of the Pilgrims’ Chant; 
Assai stretto the quadruplication of the 


rhythm (the original _ becoming ao, the 


four-measure phrase of the beginning of 
the Overture being extended to one of 
twelve measures!) magnifies the Chant in 
the light of triumphant religious exalta- 
tion, betokening Virtue’s final victory. In 
spell-binding glory the three trombones— 
the instruments of religious majesty—in 
unison with as many trumpets, proclaim 
the melody on high until the magnificent 
end of the Overture. 


Self-test Questions on Mr. Biart’s Article 

1. What is the nature of a Dramatic 
Overture? 

2. In what way is the Overture to 
“Tannhduser”’ a great achievement among 
dramatic overtures? 

3. In what way does the “Paris ver- 
sion’ of “Tannhduser’ differ from the 
original idea of Wagner? 

4. Which part of the Overture inter- 
prets the religious spirit of the opera? 

5. In what manner are the workings 
of the powers of darkness interpreted? 


CIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


SONAL FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


SALE—Rare old violin, appraised 
| and Hea Co., Chicago, as heing 
nh period of 1750 or ’'60. Unicorn 
s workmanship; fine tone and 
B. C. Housel, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
LE—Virgil Clavier, old style, rose- 
good condition, $35.00. Clavier, 
man Ave., Evanston, Ills. 


HING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 
order service is prompt and accurate. 


rs. needs given special attention. 
E PRESSER CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 


PER 


ing 
= 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


CORRESPONDENCE HARMONY—Sim- 
le practical. Musie composed, send, poem. 
Ir. Wooler, 171 Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MUSIC COMPOSED to your words—Melo- 
dies Harmonized—Manuscripts corrected and 
prepared for publication. KR. M. Stults, com- 
poser “Sweetest Story Ever Told” and 600 
other works, Ridley Park, Pa. 


PAPERS on musical subjects prepared 


for club use. Programs arranged. George A. 
Brown, Lansdowne, Pa. 
“KEY TO ULTRA-MODERN HAR- 


MONY”—wWrite for particulars. Edmund C. 


Barton, 53 Chestnut St., Claremont, N. H. 
Patiala Phe int ns i ete icinck sachet Sade AL 


Name Composer Publisher 
0 ES re Goodrich. .. Schmidt 
Sara Icle............. 48 Fee Cooke...... Presser 
Brownies’ Morning Song....Brown......Wood 
SPESIOBEOINS. .............-:5 Granfield. . .Ditson 


Ask Your Local Dealer to Show You These Numbers 


who subscribe for this service will receive copies of numbers selected each month with a lesson outline and suggestions as to 
ering, interpretation, pedaling, etc., by Mr. Williams. Since the number of subscribers to the Service Sheet is necessarily limited, 
sement reserves the right to return enrollment fees when the subscription list is full. 


Teachers desiring detailed information concerning this Service Sheet should write to 
John M. Williams, P. O. Box 216, Trinity Station, New York City. 


SEPTEMBER BULLETIN 


OF THE 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS SERVICE SHEET 


TEACHERS OF PIANOFORTE 


"Mr. Williams has selected the following numbers from recent publications as being of outstanding merit for teaching purposes for the Sep- 
ther Issue of the SERVICE SHEET. 


SEPTEMBER 1927 


THE “WHOLE WorLb” Music SERIES| 


is the world’s premier line of musical collections 
for piano, violin, voice, organ and other instru- 
ments. Each volume contains 256 or more pages 
devoted to the choicest classic and modern com- 
positions. Printed from engraved plates on clear 
white paper, and substantially bound in either 
cloth or paper. 


Here is the Complete List of ‘‘Whole World’’ Collections 
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Piano Pieces Za tiis bs ene see dein an ah Cos $1.25 Violinist’s Book Songs...........+s+. $2.00 
Modern: Plano: Pisces... -:,.- sweets 1.25 Gancert. Violin ‘Sol6s,, ..si ses abcenns 3.00 
Dance Music .....sssseeeeseeeeeeeeee 1.25 | Operatic Violin Pieces...........0+0+% 2.00 
eee = iano Pieces.......++eeseeeeee 1.25 Standard Violin Concertos............ 3.00 
FD at acc eae eee peh Reght Violin. Pieces... o....<4- tesa cna rancO0 
BARRE «Se DATO DEEL CS ie elena soiree © he Encyclopedia of the Violin............ 5.00 
Concert Piano Pieces (Paper) . 3.00 Children’s. Sones 1.25 
Concert Piano Pieces (Cloth). 5.00 | Children’s Pi Ea RED ea ame ae oe 
Modern “Opens Gelechons: * 738 < tage Piano Pieces Foor fa eta ee 1.25 
Grande Operas aerate: * 4125 Sacred Music be eeees steers eee eeeee 1,25 
Light Opera at Home.... * 4.25 Grand Opera with a Victrola.......... 1,25 
Songs Whole World Sings . 1.25 eedione oe wb ae als 5; sates ars erene sate 
eave Song. Os is dts ajeie- + 1.25 axophone Pieces (C Melody)......... 2.00 
Ballads Whole World Sin 1.25 Saxophone Pieces (13) Tenor).. 2.00 
ne ‘ 8 ‘ 
Wiolin “PiecesirS. . wic.cees 2.00 Organ Pieces (Paper).......... 3.00 
Modern Violin Pieces.......... 2.00 | Organ Pieces (Cloth) ......... 5.00 
Gilbert & Sullivan at Home........... 1.25 American Home Music Album......... 5.00 


For Sale at all Music Stores (except in Canada) or sent direct on receipt 
of marked prices 


This ‘‘Whole World’’ Catalogue 
Is Sent Free 


to every music lover in the United States (not in 
Canada) on request. It is an intensely ‘uteresting 
booklet, profusely illustrated, containing the titles, 
descriptions and complete contents of all the books 
listed above. Whether you are a teacher, a student 
or a musical amateur, you will find a number of 
books for violin, piano, voice, organ, saxophone, 
etc., which will prove the most satisfactory collec- 
tions which you have ever used. Mail us a post- 
card today with your name and address and the 
catalogue will be sent by return mail. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 3%; 32nd Street 


New York City 


i’ WHOLE WORLD 
| MUSIC SERIES 


MUSIC LITERATURE 
SERIES 


AT LAST—FOR ONLY - 


$ 45.00 
The Neely 4-Octave Keyboard With INDIVIDUAL KEY-ACTION 


Standard size keys; standard dip; piano 
touch. A portable silent keyboard with 
handle for carrying and a folding music rack 
inside the case. About the size of a violin 


case; finely finished; weight, 7 Ibs. A real 
aid to class teaching as the lowest-priced 
high - quality keyboard available for 


practice work. 


Sent on cg heap Guaranteed 
for Five (5) Years 


FORSE MFG. CO. 


700 Long Street, Anderson, Indiana 


SEVERE REVRE RE RE RES REN RSNA Nes NES NEN RESRE NRE NN SEEN SER RENEE NEE RE NE NE EEO NOR EEE Ne PEO RE EEO ERE NE BEY 


Name Composer Publisher 
Wood Nymphg’ Frolic............ Aaron..... Flammer 
When Evening Shadows Fall...... Adair...... Willis 
The Little Shamrock........... .. Jewell..... Schirmer 


. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


New York's Oldest Music School 


26 WEST 86th STREET 


Many new and wonderful features planned for the coming season 
by this institution 
Same celebrated faculty headed by Ralfe Leech Sterner, Arthur Friedheim, 
Paul Stoeving, Frederick Riesberg and other celebrated masters 


Frank Stewa rt pee Director of Motion Picture Organ Department 


rs organist of Rivoli 


Individual Instruction. 


SEVERAL FREE AND PARTIAL FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
OPEN FOR COMPETITION 


Dormitories in si hoo 1B uilding 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF | 
Apptiep Music 


Metropolitan College of Music 


| Elementary and Advanced Courses for 


Children and Young Students 


| Season Opens September 15, 1927 / 
Catalogue on west | 
ETHEL McINTOSH | 
Managing Director | 

| 


212 West 59th St., New York City 


[THACA (CONSERVATORY 


of 
Regents. All branches of music ta usht: 
Master Courses with wants MUSIC 


famous artists 
ps artme nts. I nerors £ welve buildings. 
including Dormitories, Auditorium, Gym- 
nasium, Studio and Administration Build- 
ing. Year Book sent on request. 
Two, three and four year courses. 
Spring term begins January 26, 1928 


No. 1 DeWitt Park Ithaca, N. Y¥. 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


Classes in Musicianship 


Trinity Princip edagog y 
Sieht (not ‘Do-re-mi” 
Sinctag} “ “Intervals” 
emeins ¢ * “Numbers” 

Special Modulation Course 

Normal Teachers tu Every State 


Send for catalogue of materials 


Address: 121 Madison Ave., New York 


INTERNATIONAL BUSICAL AND EDU: 


CATIONAL AGENCY 

MRS. BABCOCK 
OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 
leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
AlsoChurch and Concert Engagements 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


Oldestandmost practical system. 


The Courtright * 

A great opportunity for teachers 
System of Musical to specialize tu this unlimited 
Kindergarten Held. Write for particulars in 


correspondence course. 


Mes. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport,Conn. 
intl iaiapnpiniangutnmandbatemiaiahisitinentaontabatadedieei ties 


PLAN NOW FOR YOUR FALL 
AND WINTER MUSIC 
COURSES AND DON’T OVER- 


LOOK THE ETUDE AS A 
MEDfUM FOR MAKING 
YOUR ANNOUNCEMENTS 


When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. 


SEPTEMBER 1927 


and Rialto Theatres, New York City 


EMPLE UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 


1521 LOCUST ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


», Thaddeus Rich, Mus.Doc., Dean.» 
E. F. Ulrich, Assistant Desk 
HIGHEST STANDARDS of MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas, Degrees 


NO HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION REQUIRED 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC—From the Elementary to the 
Highest Grades—Private Lessons. 

Any Instrument orVoice may be taken without Other Branches. 
—DISTINGUISHED FACULTY— 
SUPERION TRA YLOLIN AND VOICE DEPARTMENT. 

RAINING FOR OPERA 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


Entrance at any time. Orchestral Wabi ape taught principally by members of 


the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
STUDENT RECITALS—OPPORTUNITY FOR ORCHESTRAL 


PRACTICE. 
CLASSES LN THEORY HISTORY AND APPRECIATION OF 
MUSIC. 
PUPILS MAY ENTER AT ANY 
TIME DURING THE YEAR 
Student Dormitories. Branch Schools. Write for Catalog 


A real home for music students. 
-ublic Concert every Thnrsday night. 

nt _ Dramatic Art, Drawing 

d Languages 


TWO NEW. ora 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
120 Claremont Avenue New York, N. Y. 


CRITICAL AND PEDAGOGIC COURSE 
for Teachers and Advanced Pianists under CARL FRIEDBERG : 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Methods of interrelating all theoretic subjects and correlating them 
with the study of piano, violin, voice, etc. 


TUITION FEES VERY MODERATE. CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST, ADDRESS DEPT. U 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. VIRGIL 


(Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier) 


be For Teachers, Players and Earnest 
Special Courses Students of All Grades 


For a: narticulars address: THE A. K. VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., or 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director 


Phone Susguehanna 10485. 510 WEST END AVENUE 
NO OTHER ADDRESS EW YORK 


¢ Cuanues Titi 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
ADVANCED COACHING 


ME FINEST IN 
SINGING 


2231 BROADWAY 
New York City 


Telephone 
Trafaigar 3614 


VIRGIL PORTABLE KEYBOARD 


For Pianists and Piano Students 


Keep Up Repertoire 
Prerrect Your TEcuHNic 
STRENGTHEN FINGERS ON THIS INSTRUMENT 
Key Action Perrect 
Toucu Licut to Heavy 
Catalog on request 


VIRGIL PIANO 
137-139 West 72nd Street 


SCHOOL CO, 
New York City 


Permanently Adopted by Foremost Teachers 
STANDARD HISTORY OF MUSIC 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


PRICE, $1.50 


A FIRST HISTORY OF MUSIC FOR STUDENTS AT ALL AGES 


A thoroughly practical textbook told in story form. So clear a child can understand every word— 
so absorbing that adults are charmed with it. All difficult words ‘‘self- pronounced.”’ 150 excellent 
illustrations, map of musical Europe, 400 test questions, 250 pages. Strongly bound in maroon cloth, 
gilt stamped. Any teacher may use it without previous experience, 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 25 PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


inating | Ge GL GG ! 
GRANBER 


149 East 61st St., New Yor 
TEACHE 


SIGHT-TOUCH and HEARING, — 
one SCHOOL The: 
\ \2\ ae THE hee 

a 
% 


Alan Dale 
Wm. A. Brady 
Sir Joke Martin- 


It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art ¢ 


COMBS © 
Conservatory of M 


PHILADELPHI: 


ACCREDITED 
FORTY-THIRD YEAR 


A School for the Begi: 
Ambitious Amateur 
the Professional Mus 


No Entrance Requirements exc 
Certificate, Diploma and Degree C 


Instruction in all branches. Ore 
and Band Departments. Two Cor 
Student Symphony Orchestras. 
gogy and Normal Training. Ap 
and Accredited Courses in Public 
Music. Degrees Conferred. 


SIX SPACIOUS BUILDIN 
DORMITORIES FOR WO 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 


Gilbert Raynolds Combs, 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


1331 Sourn Broap Sri 


Zeckwer-Hahn | 

Philadelphia Musical Ac: 
58 years of continued success in training 
Highest Standards of Musical Inst 
For year book, address 


Frederick Hahn, President Dirécte 
1617 Spruce Street 


Fall 
Term n) 
Sept. for — 
12th ol 


Catalog Free 


PIANO SCHOC 
For PIANISTS, ACCOMP 


MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT THI 


Courses for Aolag, bist Oh Foc 
STAGE DAN cH 
DIRECTORS " singing, Fine pas and 


fete AWione Art Theatre a : 
appearances > 


Appointments by Letter : 
Studios 150 West 80th St., New 


OF MUSIC OF A) 
Founded 1885 by J 
Only Conservatory 
ated 
Enroll Sept. 80,1 
Fr Adele Mi 


Chartered: 


ALL C! 
Address Sec’y, 53 W. 7 


a 
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3 ANNUAL MONEY-SAVING 
; TO Music BuYERs 


the other day we read in the 
spapers that during an income 
case the culprits admitted 
* various prices “according to 
e traffic would bear.” This is a 
way to do business. The 
re Presser Co. always has en- 
to give its patrons the lowest 
ssible, Furthermore, at just 


n when teachers and active 
kers are ready to buy, even 
n usual prices on certain pub- 
are offered each year in order 
‘music buyers an opportunity to 
> acquainted with many recent 
close to cost prices. There 
interesting publications in 
sar’s offers and every musician 
e lover should read about them. 
> fully described in the adver- 
ges, 706, 707, 708, 709 and 710, 
e. Prices such as those now 
these particular publications 
vr again be offered. They are 
exceedingly low for final intro- 
urposes and the loss of profit 
Bed to the advertising. 


Tue PrEssER 
PERSONNEL 


Introducing our 
trons to the 
ighly trained 
and experienced 
members of our 
Staff who serve 
them daily. 


troduction here made of 
1 L., Bandyk takes us 
911 when he first entered 


» Billing Department of the 
ore Presser Co. His faith- 
I in this department 
brought to him some 

st important duties de- 
the department before 
nsferred from it to the 
and Correspondence 


amount of 
him in the adjust- 
respondence work to 
patrons 


Mr. Bandyk was 
ade Department to 
to the manager of 
of our business. 
; dpa ue faith- 
intelligently clearing up 
nd him in good stead in 
tipation in the desk 

Sary in conjunction 

t volume of dealer 


led in our business. 

ished a busy sum- 
with responsibilities 
‘incident to the 
During 


abroad. 
buy Presser 
wholesale quan- 


> ww Publisher's Monthly Lett 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers 


possessed. 
Etude subscribers. 
100% Etude subscribers. 


HAVE SUFFICIENT Music ALWAYS 
AT HAND WITHOUT MAKING 
A CASH OUTLAY 


E wish it were possible to pre- 
W sent to our readers even a con- 
densed reproduction of the thou- 
sands of letters received from teachers 
telling us how much they have been 
assisted in their work through our On 
Sale plan. As most teachers are aware, 
this plan makes it possible to obtain any 
quantity up to a year’s supply of music 
covering everything likely to be needed 
in a season’s work without immediate 
cash outlay. It eliminates the need of 
frequent ordering by mail or of making 
frequent: Visits to musie stores. In fact, 
the teacher has a small music store of 
her own when a good supply of our On 
Sale music is at hand. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of being 
able to provide the pupil instantly with 
just the right piece or study needed. 
Schools open early in September this 
year and music teaching is universally 
resumed at about the same time. Very 
often many busy teachers will delay 
ordering their music supplies until it is 
quite time to have the music in the 
studio. Ever’so many send in such or- 
ders at the same moment. With our 
desire to give every order the intimate 
attention it deserves, and with orders 
comingysin so rapidly, it is a physical 
impossibility to fill all selection orders 
at once and even though we work 
over-time, there are a few weeks when 
it is quite a task to avoid falling 
behind with the work. We are always 
conscious of the fact that delays 
cause great annoyance and disappoint- 
ment. We therefore urge all teach- 
ers to get their fall supply orders 
in at the earliest possible moment and 
when doing so, it would be well to out- 
line particular needs in such a manner 
as to leave no doubt in the minds of our 
people as to what is to be sent. It is 
not necessary to write long lists of in- 
dividual pieces or studies, although 
these are always helpful and we are 
glad to fill such orders. Much of the 
detail work may be left to the good 
judgment of our selection clerks who 
are instructed to fill orders of this kind 
wi'h the utmost liberality. Our aim is 
to put in sufficient quantity and suf- 
ficient variety, thus covering as com- 
pletely as possible all ordinary needs. 
Teachers who have not as yet taken 
advantage of this plan will be surprised 
to learn how extremely helpful it is. 
There is no obligation to buy anything 
not actually used. 


He is the 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT ETUDE 


HE Etude Music Magazine has had no more enthusiastic friend 

than Mr. John M. Williams, who has conducted classes in peda- 

gogy from coast to coast with remarkable success. 
liams “never gets done talking” about the value The Etude proved to 
him in his own early training and studies. 
articles which appeared years and years ago, insisting that The Etude 
is the greatest compendium of musical information the world has ever 
In one of his recent classes he asked how many were 
Every hand shot up at once. 
“But,” he remarked, 

for the success of the teacher as well as the pupil that every individual 
33 teacher’s entire class of pupils should be 100% Btude.” 


ml 


Mr. Wil- 


He continually refers to 


The entire class was 
“it is just as necessary 


oo 


AN ALL-EMBRACING 
SERVICE TO ALL INTERESTED 
IN ANY Way IN MUSIC 


7 Peamine ths are interested in se- 
curing the best and most helpful 
study and recreation material for 
their pupils. 

School Supervisors want to keep using 
the most desirable choruses, orchestra 
music, cantatas, operettas, etc. 

Choral Directors, whether they have a 
mixed, men’s or women’s chorus, must 
have pleasing program material. 

Choir Directors, Church Singers and 
Organists need considerable assistance 
in securing the music for their parts in 
tne Sacred Service. 

Professional and Amateur Pianists, 
Singers, Violinists, Organists and other 
performers have their needs which must 
be supplied expertly. 

Active music workers and music lov- 
ers have needs ranging all the way from 
one piece to literature volumes, musical 
plays, ete. 

All of the above needs and many more 
are met daily by the Theodore Presser 
Co., 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., because a large unequalled stock of 
all types of music publications and a 
large corps of experienced clerks are 
maintained to make possible the ren- 
dering of unsurpassed service to music 
buyers everywhere. Suggestions of 
material in any classification cheerfully 
made. Catalogs and lists sent free. 
Liberal examination privileges gladly 
granted responsible individuals. 


You CAN SECURE BEAUTIFUL IRIS 
AND PEONIES WITHOUT EXPENSE 


OW is the time to plant Iris and 
N Peonies which will bloom next 
spring. 

Six beautiful Iris, one blue, purple, 
white, yellow, lavendar and pink. Two 
Iris for one subscription or all six for 
three new subscriptions. 

Three strong healthy peonies to beau- 
tify your garden, red, pink and white. 
One root for one subscription or all 
three for two new subscriptions. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


' X ) HEN returning to the city from 
your summer home, be careful 
to notify us immediately of the 

change, giving both the old and new ad- 

dresses. The postmaster will not for- 
ward second-class mail even though you 
give him change of address. 


Greatest Artist Who has Embodied in the Sum 


of His Works the Greatest Number of the Greatest Ideas. 


RUSKIN. 


Letter 


SEPTEMBER 1927 


MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIFE 
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You CAN SAVE MONEY BY 
ORDERING MAGAZINES Now 


HE inside back cover of this issue 

of THE ETUDE offers the biggest 

money saving combinations pre- 
sented to our readers in the past two 
years. Note the prices. They are good 
from September 1st to November 10th. 
After that date prices will advance. The 
wise magazine lover orders early, 


SWINDLERS 


BEWARE of the fake magazine sub- 
B scription agent. Fall is here and 

it will bring the annual crop of 
complaints where money has been paid 
to strangers who have not turned it in. 
Look out for so-called college men 
working for points to secure subscrip- 
tions, “ex-service men” who were never 
in the army, etc. Pay no money to 
strangers. THE ETUDE employs no 
travelling agents. Unless you are con- 
vinced of the responsibility of the maga- 
zine solicitor and are willing to assume 
full responsibility, send your orders di- 
rect to us. We cannot be responsible 
for the work of swindlers. 


Le AINTTZ Pe 
ay 7) CaP 


RD. 


Tue PREssER 
PERSONNEL 


Introducing our 
patrons to the 
highly trained 


and experienced 
members of our 
staff who serve * 


them daily. 


Miss Katherine L. Gordon has 
been identified with the Book- 
keeping Department of the Theo- 
| dore Presser Co. since December, 
1902, and this means that in De- 
eember of this year she will be 


| eligible to the “XXV Club” of the 
K Theodore Presser Co. Many of 
hi, our readers will recall that on 


Page 30 of the January, 1926, issue 
of THE ETUDE there were por- 
traits of all the members of this 
club, to which only those having 
served 25 years with the Company 
are eligible. The only representa- 
tive of the Bookkeeping Depart- 
ment in the “XXV Club” at pres- 
ent is Miss Emma N. White. 


Miss Gordon rendered efficient 
H4|| service for many -years to our pro- 
(| fessional patrons, but for the last 
five or six years has been identi- 
fied with the important division 
of the Bookkeeping Department, 
handling the accounts of Music 
Dealers. Miss Gordon is the Chief 
Bookkeeper on the ‘Trade’ ac- 
4; counts and supervises several 
ba; who assist in keeping accurate 
¥| records of the vast amount of 
material purchased and the pay- 
ments made on the same by deal- 
ers throughout the country. 
Naturally, considerable business 
is done with the dealers, due to 
the great number of leading edu- 
eational works published by the 
~Theodore Presser Co, 
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Piano Study Material 


FIVE LITTLE TUNES FOR FIVE LITTLE 
FINGERS FOR LEFT HAND ALONE 
By Mildred Adair Price, 60 cents 
Offer No. 1—Introductory Cash Price, 35 cents 


EACHERS will find their young pupils to be delighted with these 
little numbers, as well as helped in playing ability by them. Miss 
Adair well knew the juvenile mind in writing these numbers that give 
the little pianist the opportunity to play real pieces effectively with one 
hand only. The numbers are characteristic and descriptive and at the 
same time melodio id are sufficiently easy to give young pianists just 
entering the second grade the opportunity to study and play them 


re Tt mes 


BEGINNING WITH THE PEDALS 
OF THE PIANO 
By Helen L. Cramm Price, 75 cents 
Offer No. 2—Introductory Cash Price, 40 cents 


MSs CRAMM has had a wealth of experience in analyzing just the 
4 th s most desirable to use in instructing young piano beginners 
the most beneficialfway of presenting them. Fortunately, 


nas unusual writing*ability and, therefore, is able to Up 
18 


mart of grade one or the beginning of grade two toward some ap- 
f the beauties in piano playing through the proper use of 
It is very wise to lead the pupil at an early stage to using 


ion O} 
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THE VERY FIRST PIECES PLAYED 
ON THE KEYBOARD 


By N. Louise Wright Price, 50 cents 
Offer No. 3—Introductory Cash Price, 30 cents 


rT Hs attractive little book of eleven short, delightful, easy pieces is 
a fine adjunct to any first instructor or kindergarten course. _Here 
the teacher has material to satisfy the desire of young beginners to ‘play 
something’’ almost immediately after their hands have been placed upon 
the keys of the piano. The pleasing little verses following the melodies 
and rhythms of the pieces enhance their value with young players. 


>= 


re.) 


TWELVE PIANO ETUDES 
FOR YOUNG STUDENTS 
By Mathilde Bilbro Price, 60 cents 
Offer No. 4—Introductory Cash Price, 30 cents 


ib ERY few writers have equalled the success of Miss Bilbro in pro- 
aucing attractive and helpful study material for young students. 
These fine study pieces help the pupil just at that stage between grades 
1¥% and 24. In practically all of these numbers the left hand gets just 
as much attention as the right hand and each piece has some little tech- 
nical point of its own, some being, for instance, turning the second 
finger over the thumb, legato and staccato, etc. Signatures never go 
beyond one sharp and one flat, although easily handled accidentals 


occur. 
el WIRD + 


A CHILD’S DAY 
Suite for Pianoforte 
By Paul Zilcher Price, 60 cents 
Offer No. 5—Introductory Cash Price, 35 cents 


pHs little volume is by a composer who has had great success in 
writing for young students. The six pieces comprising this volume 
are very melodious throughout and are exceedingly well constructed. 


They are particularly well contrasted in rhythm and they require 
some little independence of the hands. In point of difficulty they will 
be classed in Grade Two, 

oe ne>+- 


BREHM’S FIRST STEPS FOR YOUNG , 
PIANO BEGINNERS 
Price, $1.00 
Offer No. 6—Introductory Cash Price, 40 cents 


HIS work attained wide use as the product of another publishing 

house. We are carefully revising the book, which in its new edition 
will be somewhat enlarged. As oo tae already issued several extremely 
successful beginners’ books, the fact that we are preparing to release 
another of that kind is proof of our confidence in its unusual merit. 
The bass clef is not introduced in it until after the first few lessons. 


.—2————————LLCLS======== 
TWELVE MELODIOUS STUDIES 
Featuring Scale and Chord Formations 
By Carl Wilhelm Kern Price, 90 cents 
Offer No. 7—Introductory Cash Price, 40 cents 


HE works of Carl Wilhelm Kern are held in high esteem, not only 

in this country but also both in England and on she Continent. These 
twelve studies are among the best of all of this composer's educational 
writings and they are superb for use about the beginning of the third 
grade. The little lines of instructions and notes as to the points to be 
watched in each number will be appreciated by both teachers and pupils. 


————————— 
LBUM OF THIRDS AND SIXTHS 
Study Pieces for Special Purposes Price, 75 cents 


Offer No. 8—Introductory Cash Price, 40 cents 


UR series of albums of Study Pieces for Special Purposes has been 

tremendously successful. This Album of Thirds and Sixths is the 
fifth and most recent addition to the series, which also includes albums 
covering trills, scales, arpeggios and octaves. The purpose of this series 
throughout is to develop technical ability through the study and playing 
of pieces rather than through dry study drills. The ability to play double 
notes is an important requisite in modern piano playing and with the 
twenty-five interm: e grade pieces in this collection excellent develop- 
ment can be ma long these lines because of the predominance of 
thirds and sixths in these attractive piano pieces. 
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THE NOTABLE _ 


| ANNUAL 

FALL BARGAIN 
: OFFERS 
| 


of the 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price reductions on a variety of recent 


No returns or exchanges allowed; single 


music publications to gain a wide intro- 
copies only may be ordered at these prices. 
Prices for Cash with Order 


duction for them. 
Delivered Free of Transportation Charges 


| 
es 


Prices Void October 1st 


FIFTY EASY MELODIOUS STUDIES 
By E. Biehl, Op. 7 Price, 75 cents 
Offer No. 9—Introductory Cash Price, 35 cents 


HIS is one of these standard works that we felt was deserving of a 

fine new edition in the Presser Collection. They are elementary 
studies in mechanism suitable for the beginning of the second grade work 
and in them almost every variety of conventional passage work is pre- 
sented. This is an opportunity to become acquainted with this new 
and best edition at a low price. 


++ Coil! RD + 
TWENTY-FOUR MELODIOUS AND 
PROGRESSIVE STUDIES 
By C,. Gurlitt, Op. 131 Price, $1.00 
Offer No. 10—Introductory Cash Price, 45 cents 


Mot every piano teacher has either used or knows these studies 
very well; so little need be said to describe them. These inter- 
esting and tuneful little study pieces that make such excellent supple- 
mentary material in third grade work are offered here at a low price, 
because it is the introduction of a remarkable new edition in the 
Presser Collection. Teachers, after secing this edition, are bound to 
prefer it over any other they have ever used. 


oe a a es. 


SEVEN OCTAVE STUDIES 
By Th. Kullak, Op. 48, Book Two Price, $1.00 


Offer No..11—Introductory Cash Price, 45 cents 


"THESE Seven Octave Studies were written by Kullak as a second book 
of his School of Octave Playing. They are so meritorious that the: 
have made a place for themselves, independent of any other material. 
The student who is well on the road to being a really proficient pianist 
will benefit considerably by the drill work furnished in these seven 
studies. This, like other standard works found in these introductory 
offers on new publications, represents a brand new edition put out in 
the excellent new Presser Collection form, 


en 


THE PIANIST’S DAILY DOZEN 
By Charles B. Macklin Price, 50 cents 
Offer No, 12—Introductory Cash Price, 35 cents 


N this day and age everybody seems to be looking for short cuts to 

achievements and while there are no real short cuts for those who 
want to become truly accomplished pianists, teachers will find that the 
can save pupils considerable effort in the development of a super 
technical equipment through recommending the daily use of these finger 
gymnastics to be done away from the piano. They will render much 
more profitable the time spent in actual keyboard practice. By these 
practical exercises, the fingers will not only be strengthened, but there 
also will be the development of independence as well as control. 
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Piano Collections 


FRENCH ALBUM 
Selected Compositions for the Pianoforte Price, $1.00 
Offer No. 13—Introductory Cash Price, 45 cents 


FRENCH composers have contributed to the literature of piano com- 
positions some of the world’s most beautiful and most graceful piano 
compositions. Knowing that every good pianist would enjoy possessi 

a carefully selected representative grou} compositions by Feech 
composers, we were inspired to produce this album, which also is bound 
to earn a poss for itself in the course of study given students in the 
fourth. fifth and sixth grades, There are seventeen numbers in this 
album. 


Order by Offer Number. Let Us Have Your Order at One Time and Gain a Bonus. 


Piano Collections “Ceara 


HIMALAYAN SKETCHES ~ 

Suite for Piano 

By Lily Strickland ri 
Offer No. 14—Introductory Cash Price, 


N this new volume of five characteristic pieces the co 

endeavored to put into Western notation the East \ 
in its varied moods. Alternately bold and 
illusive, the unusual scale modes, the eternal minor 
hypnotic monotony of the themes, make up the very - 
Orientalism. In all of these numbers composer 
authentic East Indian themes. A valuable program novelty. 


A RAGBAG 


Six American Pieces 
By Henry F. Gilbert : 


Offer No. 15—Introductory Cash Price, 


.'THIS is a suite that should be acceptable to pi 
a a novelties. They are Ret fh written in the mo 
can manner, there being found in them somewhat of a & 
idealization of the original and unusual effects found in 
““ragtime’’ and ‘“‘jazz’'_ popular numbers. They do 

descend to the commonplace and, in addition to 
the concert pianist, they will prove of worth to 
material for pupils in about the fifth grade. 
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PLAYING TOGETHER 
First and Second Grade Four Hand Pieces F 


Offer No. 16—Introductory Cash Price 3 


THs is a fine four-hand collection for the enc semet 
light of young piano students. Of course, an older perso 
these duets with a young student, but as both the primo ; 
parts are within the reach of second-grade , both 
be young pupils. The twenty first and grade p 
this volume are just as attractive as can be and they not on 
interest of students in the early stages, but they also d 
ability, proper rhythm, accuracy and sight reading. This 
volume at the low introductory price, 
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THREE DANCES FOR THE PIANOF! 


FOUR HANDS > 
By Cyril Scott Dr 


Offer No. 17—Introductory Cash Price, 6 


THis is an extremely interesting set of three piano duet 

by one of the most outstanding composers of the day, 
nothing ponderous about these duets, but true musicians wil 
pleasure in giving them the artistic interpretations and 
tions that they deserve. Like every other good thing 
artists, these dances also will interest proficient am 
teachers of ambitious students. 


A Teacher’s Aid : 


TEACHING MUSIC AND MAKING 
By Doron K. Antrim 


Offer No. 18—Introductory Cash Pric 


CERTAINLY every music teacher will get many times | 
this book, if he reads it, studies and utilizes even 
paragraphs in the book, suggesting business and adver 
for the music teacher, Some of the chaj headings 
Locate,"” ‘‘Getting Started,’ *‘*Prices Gr Lacan : 
“Some Fundamentals of Advertising,’ ‘How 
etc., etc. This work is cloth and is 


prepared volume that will stand the wearing use of con ta 
to it, 
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Vocal Study Works — 


. 


MASTER VOCAL EXERCISE! 
Compiled by Horatio Connell 


Offer No. 19—Introductory Cash 


HIS is the type of work for which progressive vo 

have felt a real need. It is a sensible, practical com 
study material, selected *from the exercises created by the 
ters of singing in history, from the old Italian school to 
The manner in which all the vocal study in 
presented is such as to make it most 
methods of skilled voice teachers. 
virtually two sets of exercises, one group 
and the other for pupils with high voices. E: ngers 
through their course of study will find it wale : hw! i 
review work and polishing up with the aid of these M 


THE BEGINNER’S VOICE 
By Frantz Proschowski 
Offer No. 20—Introductory Cash 


iv is almost an injustice to the remarkable 
to ewer to ak Ne some idea of it in 
space here permits, It is not an exaggeration 
material worth hundreds of dollars to vou 
singing art. Unfortunately, many wos 
tion in singing have neglected 
student. is book presupposes no know! 
off by giving the elements of musi , 
mentary musical eeenin that a 
teacher, Frantz Prosch i, in this 
hand in hand with the vocal progress © 
ment of his musical knowledge, but also ful : 
u the physical equipment called into play by 
planations given in this connection are clear and 
drawings make them fully understandable. E 
be benefited in studying along lines | 
the exercises presented are contr: ) 
This volume of over 200 pages is cloth 
9” x 12” in size. 


(Continued on Follos 
See Third Page of These © 
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Vocal Collection 


FORTY NEGRO SPIRITUALS | 
Cameron White Price, $2.00 


No. 21—Introductory Cash Price, $1.25 


CAMERON WHITE, the distinguished violinist, com- 
nd teacher, has made of this work a veritable labor of love. 
the forty numbers comprising this work, all the available 
‘ sifted and the most appealing numbers have been 
I , who is a skilled harmonist, has made his own 
; im all cases. The work is written for solo voice with 
t. It is a handsome, well printed and substantially 


j Organ Collection 


ORGAN MISCELLANY 
Compositions Price, 75 cents 
22—Introductory Cash Price, 40 cents 


‘convenient form, the organist may obtain fifty compositions 
pipe organ, giving a wide variety of material for use in 
and theatre playing. Many of the foremost composers of 
are represented in this very reason>bly priced collection 
its regular price, it would be impossible for an organist 
Many times its cost out of the use of this album. Because 
larly want to give organ teachers an opportunity to become 
with this album, so they may recommend it to their pupils, 
placed an exceptionally low introductory price on it and 
it should be taken at once. 


eT 
Violin Works and Albums 


LIN METHOD FOR BEGINNERS 
Hathaway Price, $1.25 


No. 23—Introductory Cash Price, 75 cents 
y 


0 ae the best books of its kind ever published. The work 
dv) 
i a 


ion and its sole aim is to lay a thorough founda- 

in playing, developing technic and musicianship hand 

uthor is a very well known teacher and player with a 

No teacher should pass by this opportunity to secure a 
a price. 


We 


CTION OF FIRST AND THIRD 
ION PIECES FOR THE VIOLIN 
Accompaniment Price, $1.00 
No. 24—Introductory Cash Price, 60 cents 


SS and violin students who enthused over the remarkably 
Album of First Position Pieces which we pubish, will 
collection giving pieces for students advanced a little 
ability. The numbers in this collection have all the 
necessary to making them attractive for use in recital 
‘ivate entertainment, yet at the same time they have that 
tt that makes material worth while for study purposes. 
n numbers in this collection of first and third posi- 


me 


IRST GARLAND OF FLOWERS 
¢ Violin with Piano Accompaniment 

s, Op. 38 Price, $1.25 
9. 25—Introductory Cash Price, 60 cents 


ist does not wait very long after getting some, jdea 
old the violin and the bow before being anxious to play 
chers have found the First Garland of Flowers very 
the ambitions of little students. This is virtu- 
‘of easy violin arrangements of old folk songs of all 
re and favorite melodies. We are proud of the 
the First Garland of Flowers that we have now 

in the Presser Collection. It is edited by Otto Meye:. 


T GARLAND OF FLOWERS 
For Violin 

. 38 Price, 75 cents 
ntroductory Cash Price, 35 cents 


y offer on the violin solo part only of this 
ers have used for years in giving young 
& pieces to play in the very early stages of study. 


Bye 


-FOUR CAPRICES 


For Violin 
Price, $1.00 


—Intro ductory Cash Price, 45 cents 


ered by many violin teachers as an indispens- 
tse of study in advanced violin technic, are de- 

tli produced edition in the Presser Collection 
introductory offer. This new edition has 
ised by Otto Meyer and we would be most 
ther took advantage of this offer, thus at a 
ted with the best edition now obtain- 
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Violoncello Studies 


FUNDAMENTAL STUDIES IN 
VIOLONCELLO TECHNIC 
By George F. Schwartz Price, $1.00 


Offer No. 28—Introductory Cash Price, 60 cents 


A ANS: who. take up the study of the cello are more mature than 
the average beginner on other instruments and not infrequently 
there are many accomplished musicians who admit self study upon this 
interesting and beautiful instrument.. Because of this, these fundamen- 
tal studies do not approach the subject with all the elementary material 
frequently found in instructors, but after careful explanations of the 
positions of the hands and fingers, the thumb position, shifting, holding 
the bow and various other matters of vital interest to the cello student, 
the volume enters right into studies for daily intensive technical drill. 
We cannot recommend this work too highly to those interested in the 
cello, 
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A Saxophone Collection 


DOZEN SONGS FOR SAXOPHONES 
By Clay Smith 
C Melody Saxophone 


Offer No. 29—Introductory Cash Price, 35 cents 
E Flat Saxophone Price, 50 cents 
Offer No. 30—Introductory Cash Price, 35 cents 
B Flat Saxophone Price, 50 cents 
Offer No. 31—Introductory Cash Price, 35 cents 
Piano Accompaniment Price, 75 cents 
Offer No. 32—Introductory Cash Price, 50 cents 


Cry SMITH generously has given of his wealth of experience as a 
professional saxophone soloist and of his beautiful and melodious 
songs and ballads in order to present to all saxophone players this 
worthwhile collection of a somewhat standard type. By this we mean, 
that this is not a collection of popular melodies of the day that will 
pass quickly out of favor, but its 12 numbers will be just as satis- 
fying in study, entertainment and concert use ten years hence as now. 
Those desiring saxophone solos need only buy the saxophone volume 
interesting them. Those desiring to play solos to piano accompani- 
ment must buy also the piano accompaniment volume. Those wishing 
to play duets with another saxophonist playing an instrument of the 
same family need but the one saxophone volume, since there is a sec- 
ond saxophone part in each volume. However, if there is a mixture 
of the families in duet playing, then a second saxophone book will have 
to be purchased, as, for instance, for a duet between the C Melody 
saxophone and the E Flat saxophone both the C Melody and the E Flat 
saxophone books must be purchased. Either instrument may take the 
solo part, leaving the second part for the other, since there is a first 
and second part in each volume. In the short time this compilation has 
been on the market, it has received a most enthusiastic reception with 
those interested in some variety of programs for amateur orchestras, in- 
cluding capable saxophone soloists. School supervisors and saxophone 
teachers have been among the first to realize the excellence of this 
compilation. 


USIC AS AN EDUCATIONAL AND 
SOCIAL ASSET 
By Edwin N. C. Barnes Price, $1.50 
Offer No. 33—Introductory Cash Price, $1.00 


MAY well equipped music educators have been giving of their 
energies for years in obtaining recognition of the value of a musi- 
cal education bringing the joy of self-expression to children given study 
opportunities. These leaders have had at their hand considerable in- 
formation and knowledge standing them in good stead in their con- 
discussions with general education leaders, and political and 
ders. This book gives those working in a smaller way in sualing 
sources of 


Price, 50 cents 


vincin, 
social 
fields suggestions and more or less authoritative opinions an 
information worth considerable, 
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Musical Plays 


PENITENT PIRATES 


An Operetta in 2 Acts 
Lyrics and Music by Paul Bliss 
Book by Alice Monroe Foster Price, $1.00 
Offer No. 34—Introductory Cash Price, 60 cents 


THs operetta is full of merit, humorous situations and an ever- 
present spirit of action in the dialog and music. It all centers 
around a number of girls of the ultra-modern type who want more 
freedom of action than their parents allow and before they get through 
they have had enough freedom to feel most grateful for the comforts 
and protection their homes afford. The number of participants may 
depend upon the available talent, although at least six girls and six 
men are needed for the leading parts and a number of other couples 
for **Pirate’’ groups. The staging and costuming is easily arranged, 
but there is opportunity to make it very elaborate and picturesque if 
desired, ile only a recent offering, this operetta has a number of 
immensely successful performances already on record. 


Bret) 
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FOLDEROL 


A Musical Farce Comedy 
By R. M. Stults Price, $1.00 


Offer No. 35—Introductory Cash Price, 60 cents 


M. STULTS, who has scored many musical successes in almost every 

* field of composition, has an outstanding “*hit’’ in this musical farce 
comedy. It is not at all difficult to produce, yet the musical numbers 
are very effective, melodious and lively. The action throughout is 
such that the performers can keep “‘pepped up*’ and command the com- 
plete interest of the audience. Ample opportunity presents itself through- 
out this musical comedy to introduce solo or chorus dances, if such 
talent is available. The marvelous sales record of this vehicle for the 
talents of amateurs, already piled up, we believe, is but. a promise of 
long and continued success. 
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H. M. S. PINAFORE 
By Gilbert and Sullivan Price, $1.25 


Offer No. 36—Introductory Cash Price, 80 cents 


NDOUBTEDLY, this rollicking light opera has provided more enter- 

tainment for nearly two generations than anything of its kind hith- 
erto published. It will go on amusing people with its sparkling dia- 
logue and catchy tunes just as long as people enjoy clean fun. This new 
edition of it that will include all the dialogue and music will be ready 
for delivery before October Ist. 


ee ae 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
A Musical Burlesque in Two Acts for Men 
By John W. Brigham .Price, 75 cents 
Offer No. 37—Introductory Cash Price, 50 cents 


E shall be satisfied that we have done our duty when we feel 

sure that every school and college, as well as all men’s singing 
organizations know about this mirth-provoking musical burlesque. 
Whether the participants be youths that are almost boys or men 
having years D ecieieoce in dignified concert singing, there is a relaxa- 
tion and a good time sure to be enjoyed by performers and audiences 
in the presentation of this burlesque on Shakespeare’s masterpiece, which 
is done without any violence to lovers of this great play. As this bur- 
lesque is short, it lends itself very well as part of a program and may be 
used to give a lighter half hour or so after the presentation of a straight 
concert program by a men’s concert chorus or any other entertainment 
material, 
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A Fine Choral Work 


SLUMBER SONGS OF THE MADONNA 


For Women’s Voices With Piano, 
Violin and Cello 
By May A. Strong Price, $1.00 


Offer No. 38—Introductory Cash Price, 60 cents 


HE text of this excellent choral work is one of the most beautiful 

texts we know and is used by permission of Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. The superb musical setting given it won the $500.00 prize offered 
by the Theodore Presser Co. to the winner of the Choral Composition 
Contest, conducted by the Federation of Wamen’s Music Clubs. Al- 
though it appeared too late for any attention in choral concerts last 
season, numerous conductors all over the country have written to us on 
their own initiative, stating that they are planning to make this a fea- 
ture of their Fall concerts. It is designed to be used with piano, 
violin and cello accompaniment, although a very effective rendition may 
be given with piano alone. The time of rendition is about twenty to 
twenty-five minutes. 
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A Lenten Cantata 


THE SEVEN LAST WORDS OF CHRIST 
A Sacred Cantata for Soli, Chorus and Orchestra 
By Th. Dubois Price, $1.00 

Offer No. 39—Introductory Cash Price, 60 cents 


ERHAPS no other sacred musical work enjoys such great favor as 

this during the Lenten Season and rather than ask our patrons to be 
satished with available editions, we have produced a new edition of 
great merit from every standpoint. It is well printed, well bound, 
clearly engraved and the paper is substantial. Above everything else, 
the musical editing and the English adaptation of the original text sur- 
passes all others. Nicholas Douty made the English adaptation, which 
is - near singable perfection as possible and also did the editorial 
work, 


ad 
Continued on Following Page 


See Bonus Offer on Next Page 
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A Recently Published Mass 


MASS IN C, In Honor of St. Joseph No. 14 
For Two Equal Voices With Latin Text 

By Eduardo Marzo 

Offer No. 40—Introductory Cash Price, 50 cents 


HEVALIER MARZO | made many fine contributions to the music 
for use in the Catholic Church and this Mass answers a need that 
l c 


Price, 80 cents 


i It is a Mass that can be sung after a few rehearsals 
1 primarily for Convent and school use or in choirs where 
ice re some lacking. It is written for two equal 
in each is so limited that it may be sung 
, the men singing alto and the boys the 
e¢ to the Agnus Dei, this is a most melo 
ious Mass, yet is always in keeping with the sublimity of the text. 
are 1s 


For the Sunday School 
THE STAR OF PROMISE 


A Christmas Service for Sunday Schools 
By F. A. Clark 
Offer No. 41—Introductory Cash Price, 5 cents 


I it not too early to begin thinking about the special Sunday School 
Service for Christmas and Sunday School choristers or others inter- 
Sunday School program will do well to send_five cents for 


Price, 7 cents 


t 
a 1 copy of this complete service, the musical numbers of 
x re most attractive and singable and the recitations and exercises 
rerit. 
cn Wud 


A Song Book for All 
FAVORITE SONGS OF THE PEOPLE 
For All Occasions 


Price, 20 cents 


Offer No. 42—Introductory Cash Price, 15 cents 


FOR so compact a book, it is one of the most comprehensive ever 
. It includes all the favorites, old and new, sacred and 
grave and gay, such as will appeal to all, and also some num- 


t found in other collections. While the entire book is adapted 
singing, many of the numbers are so arranged that they 
e sung in four-part harmony, or in some cases in two-part har- 
This book is regularly engraved in small octavo size, not set 
type. This is a great gain in clarity and in the general appear- 
ance of the printed page. 
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THREE FAMOUS FAVORITES 


Some time or other nearly every piano player has played or 
wanted to play these compositions, and nearly everybody likes to 
hear them. Their recent addition to the Presser Catalog makes 
it possible for us to sell this extraordinary group of these uni- 
versal successes for less than was formerly asked for the lowest 
priced of the three. The original publishers’ prices totalled $2.35. 
Our regular price for the three is $1.74. 


Offer No. 43—-Only 1 Set to a Customer 
September Bargain Cash Price, 45c 


Tue ‘Ronis; RECORNS.. 0.0 sc cee ee miei By Leanper Fisher 
GRANDE. PoLKA DE GoneBRt: wise es esis - = By H. N. Bartietrr 
Sona oF THE VAGRG. sons cow t coma ene St a By T. P. Ryper 


Bonuses for Orders of Offers 
to 72 Totalling $2.50 and CO 


Be sure to Name Your Choice and State 
Bonus You are Selecting. You Will Receive 
to Which You are Entitled Without Any Additio: 


Any One of These With a $2.50 Order 


Clarke’s Pocket Dictionary of Musical Terms. 

Basic Principles in Pianoforte Playing, by Lhevinne. 

On the Street, by Mary Gail Clark (6 piano pieces for b 
Spelling Lessons in Time and Notation. 


Your Choice of These Free With a $3.00 


Program Pieces (33 solos for good pianists). 

Standard Second Grade Recreations (83 piano pieces). 
Popular Salon Album (35 piano pieces for average players). 
The Standard Vocalist (50 songs, medium range). 


A $5.00 Order Entitles You to One 


Volumes 


} 


Reverie Album (excellent Sunday music). 
Church and Home Collection of Sacred Songs (specify if hi 


is wanted). 
Studio Song Album. 
Operatic Selections—Violin and Piano. 


Souvenirs of the Masters, by Spaulding (27 famous melodies | 
pieces). 
» 


If Your Order Totals $7.50, Ask for An 
These 


Celebratéd Light Overtures—Piano Solo. 

Celebrated Compositions by Famous Composers. 
Celebrated Pieces in Easier Arrangements (Grades 3-4). 
Album of Song Transcriptions for Piano. 

Young Folks’ Picture History of Music (Cooke). 


A $10.00 Purchase Gives You One of 
Volumes 


Organ Transcriptions, by O. A. Mansfield (24 numbers). 
Celebrated Light Overtures for Four Hands. 


Music Masters Old and New, by J. F. Cooke (a wealth of 
data). 
Clarke’s Complete Pronouncing Dictionary of Musical Term 


NOS. 43 
TO 53 
ARE 
SPECIAL 
OFFERS 
ON 
SHEET 
MUSIC 
PUBLICA- 
TIONS 


Gnd 


These are 
Unusual Bargains 


One of Each Set 
May be Purchased 
But Absolutely 
No Quantities of 
Any Set Sold to 
One Individual 
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No Examination 
Privileges, Returns or 
Exchanges at These Low 
Cash Postpaid Prices 


FIVE FIRST-GRADE PIANO PIECES 
Total Retail Price, $1.25 
Offer No. 44—Introductory Cash Price, 40c 
IPA Ys LIMB * Steric. ie eee kent By PauLINE B. Story 
EATTURUHANDS.-e ck ees By Ora Hart WEDDLE 
LitTLe SOLDIER MARCH 
A Dainty GAvoTTE 
DoLiy DIMPLE 
8s 
FIVE SECOND-GRADE PIANO PIECES 
Total Retail Price, $1.30 
Offer No. 45—Introductory Cash Price, 40c 
A SLEIGHRIDE PARTY By THEopoRA DuTTON 
Puss IN THE CoRNER....By WALLACE A. JOHNSON 
On HorsEBACK 
By Paut Lawson 
By PauL pu VAL 
6. 
FOUR MEDIUM-GRADE PIANO PIECES 
Total Retail Price, $1.60 
Offer No. 46—Introductory Cash Price, 50c 


IN THE BOAT By FREDERICK A. WILLIAMS 
ALPINE MROSBE: <5 «cope an eset By JuLtus HoLzer 
SWEET FERN By MontacuE EwInc 
By N. Louise WRIGHT 
————— SSS 
THREE DIFFICULT PIANO PIECES 
Total Retail Price, $1.50 
Offer No. 47—Introductory Cash Price, 50c 
VALSE PHANTASTIQUE...... By EpNnA BENTz Woops 
ErupE DE CONCERT By Fay Foster 
POLONAISE IN F By REINHARD W. GEBHARDT 
THREE SONGS FOR HIGH VOICE 
Total Retail Price, $1.40 
Offer No. 48—Introductory Cash Price, 50c 


At TWILIGHT By CHARLES HUERTER 
By BeRNARD HAMBLEN 
By Lity StrRICKLAND 


THREE SONGS FOR LOW VOICE 
Total Retail Price, $1.20 


Offer No. 49—Introductory Cash Price, 40c 


PICKANINNY SANDMAN By SARAH TALBERT 
Tue Rosrs IN THE GARDEN....By FRANK H. Grey 
THE NomapD By Ceci ELtis 
CS 
THREE SACRED SONGS FOR HIGH 
VOICE 
Total Retail Price, $1.25 


Offer No. 50—Introductory Cash Price, 40c 


Gop’s WILL By R. M. Stutts 
Saviour, BREATHE AN EVENING BLESSING. 
By NaTHANIEL IrviING Hyatt 
AcQuaInt Now THYSELF WITH Gop. 
By FRANKLIN RIKER 
eee 
THREE SACRED SONGS FOR LO 


VOICE 
Total Retail Price, $1.20 


Offer No. 51—Introductory Cash Price, 40c 


Some MornNINnG, OH, SOME Morninoc! 
By Mrs. R. R. ForRMAN 
By RutH C. DOVENSPIKE 
AND GERALL G. DoVENSPIKE 
By Extra E. Day 


Be THou My Guipe 


More Love To THEE 
Co ae arr a ae as | 
THREE VIOLIN AND PIANO PIECES 

Total Retail Price, $1.20 : 
Offer No. 52—Introductory Cash Price, 40c 
CRADLE SONG ....By Bury RETTING 
Just a Littte WALTz. 
By CHarLes WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
DREAMLAND By Henry TOLHURST 
a 
HREE PIPE ORGAN NUMBER 
Total Retail Price, $1.05 


Offer No. 53—Introductory Cash Price, 35 


A SONG IN THE NicHt....By Ernest H. SHEPPARD 
MARCH OF THE NOBLE By Freperick Keats 
By W. D. ARMSTRONG 


P Piano Study Material 
iN 
-EYBOARD ADVENTURES FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE 
*¥ By A. Louis Scarmolin 
No. 54—Advance Offer Price, 30 cents 


is an entertaining little book which at the same time is very 

ive, suitable for students who are just proceeding from the 

to the Second Grade. The title of the book is by no 

anciful. ese are real ‘‘Adventures’’: On the White Keys, 

ck Keys, In Chromatics, Over Many Keys, The Left Hand 
and Low, Cross Hands. 
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ALBUM OF CROSS-HAND PIECES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 

No. 55—Advance Offer Price, 30 cents 


students like to play pieces in which cross-hand playing is 
| This technical device is *‘showy’’ and often makes the 
much more difficult than it really is. Needless to say, it 


@ a cross-hand figute with smoothness and precision, and this 
now in preparation will give attractive material developing the 
dee, lings at a fairly early period. This new album, to 
as the Album of Cross-Hand Pieces, will be composed of 
jeces, some as easy as Grade Two, but mostly in Grade Three, 
this technical device appears. The previously published vol- 
the series, known as Study Pieces for Special Purposes, have 
respectively to Trills, Scales, Arpeggios, Chords and 
ds and Sixths, and are immense successes. 


ong 


PIANO DIALOGS 
a By Helen L. Cramm 
Mer No. 56—Adyvance Offer Price, 30 cents 


is a néw set of four-hand pieces which are about as easy as it 
possible to make them. Miss Helen L. Cramm, who has been 
=" successful in all of her writings for young students, has con- 


these little duets very cleverly, so that they are actually in- 
ental dialogs between 
part, parts being equally easy. 
mts should order this work now. 
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WENTY-FIVE PRIMARY PIECES FOR 
' THE PIANOFORTE 
, By N. Louise Wright 

Mer No. 57—Advance Offer Price, 35 cents 


Y experienced piano teacher knows that most students are bene- 
by being given ieee 6, Seplementary work to the regular 

This new work by Miss Wright is especially valuable for use 
ion with First Grade work. The pieces are short, tuneful, and 
ing styles, various rhythms being employed. Both clefs are 
beginning. Many will want to use this book to follow 
or’s recent success, The Very First Pieces Played on the 


the players, each player having an indepen: 
Every teacher of young 


—————————————————————— 


IE BOOK FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
, By Mildred Adair 
ffer No. 58—Advance Offer Price, 30 cents 
yon that starts the young beginner playing just 


in le C has been located on the piano and on the 
idea is to build up and down on Middle C, so that the 
comes acquainted with notation almost without knowing it. 
Gok can be used almost in place of an instruction book, or it 
used supplement any easy instruction book or kindergarten 

ch of the little tunes has an appropriate text ant? illustra- 


wing. The book works its way gradually up to the one 


Wg +* 


B STUDY PIECES IN THE 
CLASSIC FORMS 

4 By Fanny Reed Hammond 

fer No. 59—Adyvance Offer Price, 35 cents 


tle book is the result of an effort on the part of a busy and 
L to arouse interest among students in the Classic 
hods of treatment. Mrs. Hammond has written her own 
» giving a detailed explanation of the form and style 
> aged references to the period from which each is 

the numbers are very easy, about Second Grade. 


woe 


ab are as follows: Melody with Counterpoint, Study 
Theme with Variation, Minuet, Saraband, etc. 


IDIOUS STUDY ALBUM FOR 
YOUNG PLAYERS 
oe By A. Sartorio 

Yo. 60—Advance Offer Price, 30 cents 


o chave proven very successful. Teachers find in 
‘the proper educational features and students find them 
sn book may be taken up in the second grade and 
' student comfortably into the third grade, The 
sand well contrasted and the technical figures em- 
“afe necessary at this stage of advancement. 


rIC PIANO STUDIES 
piled by Louis G. Heinze 
Advance Offer Price, 35 cents 


in a series of selected studies by standard 
, entitled The Piano Beginner? contains 
cises. volume, entitled The Frogrenteg 
lows on with second grade material. The new boo 
fries, carrying the student on into the early third 


: ompi tions have proven very successful and. a great 
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THE NOTABLE 


ANNUAL 
FALL BARGAIN 
OFFERS 


| ee ee co 

| | 
| 

| 


1712-1714 Chestnut St.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Music Publications to Gain a Wide 


Price Reductions on a Variety of Recent 
Introduction for Them 


Copies May be Ordered at These Prices 


Prices for Cash with Order 
Delivered Free of Transportation Charges 


No Returns or Exchanges Allowed, Single | 


Prices void October 1st 


ee | 


ALL OFFERS ON THIS PAGE ARE 
ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION PRICES 


A Piano Solo Collection 


BOOK OF INDOOR MARCHES FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE 


Offer No. 62—Advance Offer Price, 30 cents 


THERE has been an ever-increasing demand for Indoor Marches such 
as are used for Lodge work, or where indoor drills are practiced. 
The compilation of this album is the result. This work has been done 
very carefully, only those parts of marches that are suitable for indoor 
marching being included, all others being eliminated. Many will find 
this a most useful volume. ” 

ioe 


ool 


A Four-Hand Piano Teaching Aid 
SIX RECREATION PIECES FOR FOUR 


HANDS FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL 
By Georges Bernard 


Offer No. 63—Advance Offer Price, 35 cents 


BHR young pupils attempt to play duets with each other they 
should have a certain amount of drill with the teacher. If in the 
beginning, the pupil's part is in a compass of five notes, so much the 
better. This is the case in the excellent Six Recreation Pieces by 
Georges Bernard. But in this work, the teacher’s part is more than 
petal interesting, and the little duets when well played sound like 
real music. ' 


a eee 
A Fine Piano Solo Suite 


MOODS FROM NATURE 
Four Sketches for the Piano 
By Gordon Balch Nevin 


Offer No. 64—Advance Offer Price, 50 cents 


THs new offering by one of America’s outstanding composers is 
impfessionistic music of the better type. his composer, fortunately, 
is able to write in free modern style without losing his sense of melody. 
Moods from Nature consists of four very attractive piano numbers— 
““By the Brook,”’ ‘‘The Vast Heavens,’’ **Twilight Hour,’ ‘‘The Open 
Road’’—and will be published collectively in handsome style, each one 
being illustrated with a photograph taken by the composer himself. In 
point of difficulty, the pieces are in about Grade Five. 


Oe ee 
A Violin Work 
FIRST FOLK SONGS 


For Violin with Piano Accompaniment 
By Mabel Madison Watson 


Offer No. 65—Advance Offer Price, 60 cents 


THs new work accomplishes a two-fold purpose. It furnishes some- 
thing to play for the absolute beginner on the violin and throu 

its easy piano accompaniment it affords pleasing and profitable ensemble 
practice for’ very young players on bok instruments. As implied by 
the title of the book, the thematic material is taken from Folk Songs 
and familiar tunes, The piano accompaniment is written in such a 
manner that occasionally there is opportunity for a second violin to 
participate. The first number, entitled ‘‘Bagpipes,” is all in whole 
notes on open G String of the violin, and for the first eleven 
numbers only open strings are used. iss Watson's Bel Canto Method 
for the Violin has had very great success. This new work is along 
similar lines. . 


ORDERS MAY INCLUDE OFFERS ON 
THIS PAGE TO EARN BONUSES 


MENTIONED ON THE PRECEDING PAGE 


_ students. 
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A Saxophone Method 


BEGINNER’S METHOD FOR THE 
SAXOPHONE 


Offer No. 66—Advance Offer Price, 40 cents 


"Ee fine method, being prepared under the supervision of H. Benne 
Henton, does not aim to be a short cut self-instructor, although it 
may be used with real results by those who want to do self-study, but 
it has Leen designed as a legitimate instruction book for the saxophone 
that teachers of this instrument will be able to use to good advantage 
in private or class instruction. Through the material afforded in this 
method, real players with good musicianship will be developed, 
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School Supervisors—Note! 


BOOK OF PART SONGS FOR BOYS WITH 
CHANGING VOICES 


Offer No. 67—Advance Offer Price, 30 cents 


ATERIAL for boys with changing voices is rather scarce, but this 
book is especially planned for the purpose. The numbers are all 
very tuneful and the text is sensible and appealing. These pieces may 
be sung either in unison, two, three or four parts. 
School Supervisors and others directing youths in singing groups will 
find this a most useful book. Early delivery may be expected on this 
advance offer. 


DS | ee eee a ae ae me en 


Two Works of Interest 
to Choir Directors 


THE MANGER AND THE STAR 
Choral Cantata for Christmas 
By R. M. Stults 


Offer No. 68—Advance Offer Price, 30 cents 


Vo a Cantata in particular must tell the Christmas story. 
This is exceedingly well done in Stults’ new cantata, The Manger 
and the Star, This is perhaps one of this composer’s finest cantatas. 
He has made a very judicious selection of text and his music is tune 
ful and truly illustrative. It will be ready in ample time for selection 
and rehearsal, : 


eT ! — 


JUNIOR ANTHEM BOOK FOR UNISON 
VOICES 


Selected, Edited and Composed by Edward Shippen Barnes 
Offer No. 69—Advance Offer Price, 20 cents 


i fe organizing Junior Choirs, Auxiliary Choruses and the like, the 
use of unison material is indispensable. It is far better for a young 
choir to sing in unison for a considerable period before attempting part 
singing. Many of the finest anthems are readily adapted for unison 
singing and choirs are thus made acquainted with works of real musical 
value. Mr. Barnes has made a splendid book and all of his arrange- 
ments are most effective. 


ee 
Easy Two-Part Songs 


SECULAR TWO-PART SONG COLLECTION 
Offer No. 70—Advance Offer Price, 20 cents 


[us is a good all-round collection of secular two-part songs. All of 
the songs are restricted as to compass, so that the parts are adapted 
for average voices. Furthermore, the parts are both easy to sing and 
are without awkward intervals or troublesome modulations. All the 
numbers are tuneful and attractive; they are well contrasted in charac- 
ter. Many of the best contemporary writers are represented in this book. 


oc: org 


Operettas for Amateurs 


O CHO SAN 
Japanese Operetta for Young People 


Text by Sarah Grames Clark 
Music by Mrs. R. R. Forman 


Offer No. 71—Advance Offer Price, 35 cents 


THs is a delightful operetta for young performers. The costuming 
is Japanese throughout for both boys and girls. The text is bright 
and witty and the music is tuneful and full of color. In this operetta 
we have the collaboration of two writers who have specialized in their 
respective departments in producing interesting material for young 
Mrs. Forman’s piano pieces, songs, choruses and operettas 
are all well known. This work is in two acts and very easy of 
preparation. 


MISS POLLY’S PATCHWORK QUILT 
Operetta 
By R. M. Stults 


Offer No. 72—Advance Offer Price, 45 cents 


MATEUR performers of musical comedies are so clever these days 
that their productions frequently include dances, choruses and 
other features that almost enter the domain of the professional. This 
has resulted, however, in a dearth of new things for church societies 
and groups to utilize for entertainments and ‘treasury filling’ activities. 
Polly’s Patch Work Quilt is ideal for such amateur needs and it is full 
of good humor and attractive and effective, = not difficult, musical 
numbers. It will be but a matter of weeks when this work will be on 
the market, so it may be considered for late fall production. 
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SEVERAL ANCIENT CHINESE MUSIC 9 ss ges 
VOLUMES have been donated to the Library C d 4% ; AF 
of Congress by Dr. Philip T. Z. Sze, a nephew f om 
; of the Chinese Minister. Among them is the : = = 
P ed “Shi King,’ yok of odes, a book of ballads - s Me 
ry composed b the reign of the = = R ’ -_ a. 
e and the beginning of the sixth century . Cc. t 7 4 d ri . Pan 
; is said at in ucius d these odes in such Cper O1V € CaQPe l Let us send to You a 
j esteem é e is son that, co hes Madame Melba Fa . 
had learned them, he was not prepare or 75 a > 
«Ee ee Me | Without Cost Bool 
» a @ A report from Australia giving Melba’s concert me states \ C co 
SETHOVEN PRIZE of ten thousand gold i 2 2 y most are “ ba ro { 
ie trea terasand five Gusited: alee riad that during the last ten years the ce she ek at aS! lets and Lists giving 
heen ded by the State of Prussia, to be ‘Willow Song’’ and “Ave Maria’ from Verdi's tello:*; he es: : 
awarded? 3 1ally to the most outstanding young Digit, #6 ites ee i? mr . “a i } 
oh Ea rdooghined “old seen of German birth. Fe Mimi = Addio from La Boheme “a a ae from oie 1 information upo ’ 
» t di Figaro’’; “‘Annie Laurie, Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,”’ an 
y MrYIErTcy “uc Ff ‘ . ’ 
MOZART’S “COSI FAN TUTTE” (730 Do By the Waters of Minnetonka.’ K the 
? All’), after three weeks at the oe ace | gyn / s 
of London, has been transferred to the our nn oa 2 
Ricceey ¥ Euadveed Ee ‘etary anal company. it By tae WaTERsS OF MINNETONKA seems to be taking on the 
poe prured 20 as ee opere eee fe Sonus character of ‘‘Annie Laurie,’’ ‘“‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,”’ and st 
rvely; hat 1¢ finest o ansiations 1S a A . : 
. such rollicking plots; that we have ‘The Old Folks at Home.’’ In other words, it is the kind of EXTENSIVELY 
} ngers d ‘tors who can cope success y F . 
With these things; anththat tere aa a public tor a song that audiences are so eager to hear that they start in to \ 
} bahamioy “opers, 190 oes Poe San an applaud the moment they hear the first notes of the accompani- if USED 4 
” COMPETITIONS ment. Mr. Lieurance has produced a very notable work in this 
1 gs 5 MINS . . . “ SS 
A $1000 PRIZE for a Composition for Orga this increasingly popular number. > TEACHING 
and Orche. is offered by the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists, through the generosity of “nv TUB a ETONKA”’ 
i the Estey Organ Company. Contest closes | De- BY THE WATERS OF MINNET IN MATERIALS 
j 1, 1927. Particulars from the National Publishedifor 
7 iation of Organists, Wanamaker Auditorium, 
New York City. Vocat Soro—Concert Epirion—Hicu Voice an 
> —— Cs ; Catalog No. 14561 Price, 60 cents’ Every Teacher will 
FOR A STRING od aieeg Pe PConeunte Vocat Soro—Concert Epirion—Low Voice aes 
is offered by e Cor ae 5 r 
iation of Santa Barbara, California. : Catalog No. 12125 Price, 60 cents find this Informatio 
‘Lhe competi Is Open to composers of 5 Ww aut. Vocat Soro—Recirau morris Voice . 
and closes Fe ary 15, 1928. Particulars from Easier Accompaniment 
George W. McLennan, Santa Barbara, California, tale 17550 i Price, 60 cents i Valuable and 
U.S, A. ; C : : Thurlow Lieurance 
Vocat Soro—Recitat Eprtion—Low Voice { 
D — —_——- =n ; 2 ft 4 
A PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS __ Catalog No. 17446 Price, 60 cents Help ul 
for a male chorus is offered by the Associated Vocat DurtT— ; 
Glee Clubs of America. The competition closes Catalog No. 16383 Price, 60 cents 7 ‘e 
December 1, 1927. Particulars may be had from Piano Soro— JUST ASK US FOROUR BOO # 
the Secretary of the sponsoring organization, 113 as : e 3 
West 57th Street, New York City. Catalog No. 12927 Price, 40 cents : LETS AND LISTS GIVING IN- 
> res: @ Prano Soro—Concert Epirion— Published ronan ents 
_ 5 Pi 
ht A PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS, _ Catalog No. 22912 Price, 60 cents ay ; ST 
‘ for a sacred or secular cantata, is offered i the VioLIN AND P1aNno— 2 ~ EXTENSIVELY USED TEACH- 
‘ ends of Music Society. The contest closes Catalog No. 15218 rice, 60 cents 7 : \ 
{ ‘ — i iat rs * paces esd be had Gen Re : THEODORE ING MATERIALS” AND 1 
i from Richard Copley, 10 East Forty-third Street, Sener ec “ : “4 
New York City. fe oe No. 16048 Price, 60 cents PRESSER ‘| THERE ARE ANY PARTICULAR 
>—_—_—___—— ——_——+ IXED VOICES— ; 17 : 
A FIRST PRIZE OF $5000, A SECOND Catalog No. 15565 Price, 12 cents CO. TEACHING PROBLEMS NOW 
PRIZE OF $3000, AND A THIRD PRIZE OF Tins Pani’ CHor is WGseenieiv O1CESe CONFRONTING fen 
$2000 are offered by the Musical Fund Society, Catalog No. 20016 Price, 12 cents 1712-1714 q Sy 
of Philadelphia, for compositions in chamber mu- ate i: V ‘ : HESITATE TO ASK FOR OU 
; sic form. The competition closes December 31, HENS Y OICES— ; Bncain bias a a 
ha 1927, Particulars may be had from the Musical Catalog No. 20059 Price, 12 cents SUGGESTIONS SOLVING THO 
Fund S ciety, 407 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Two Part Cuorus (Wirk VIOLIN Oss.) PHILADELPHIA, PA. ; : : 
Date Catalog No, 20207 Price, 12 cents PROBLEMS, ‘<a ed 
a ot > ee bc 4 ‘ © 
PRIZES OF $1000 for a Suite or Tone Poem ie 
for small orchestra, $1000 to be divided as first 2 


and second prizes for librettists and composers 
3 I : Doss 

of two cantatas introducing French-Canadian 
chansons populaires, $500 for a Suite for String 
Quartet 


Always Remember 
that the Theodore 
Presser Co. Stands 
Ready to Give thi 


Canadian composers; the first three are open to ¥ 
international competition. R A D I O O | R S Teacher Ev ae 
OO — ; i” 


$250 for a group of arrangements ot 
populaires for-male voices and $250 


Y 
r a group of chansons populaires arranged for j 
mixed voices are offered by E. W. Beatty, Pres- C 
ident of the Canadian-Pacific Railway, Montreal, ‘ 


to whom application may be made for further 
particulars. The last two items are confined to 


PRIZES TOTALING $17,500 are offered by 
the Atwater Kent Foundation, to assist ‘“undis- 
covered” singers to a higher musical education. 


ible Servi 

Possible Service 
5" 

This training is to be furnished in an American : - DE W > g 

conservatory (congratulations to the founder!) Jo HN BARN ES ELLS 

and full particulars may be had by addressing ae z : 

the Atwater Kent Foundation, Philadelphia, Well-Known Lyric Tenor and Composer 


Pennsylvania State auditions are to be held in the 


early tall. a : 
a Le —¢ Will be the Feature Artist 
TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS IN 
PRIZES, with a Grand Prize of Ten Thousand 
Dollars, are offered in an international contest, 
to be ope Sgt in connection with the obsery- 
ance of the Centenary, in 1928, of the death of : 
Franz Schubert. The offer is for the finishing Oci OBER EASTERN 
of the master’s ‘Unfinished Symphony.” The 
competition closes in July, 1928, and particular’s Erupe Rapto Hour 
may be had from the secretary of the Society 
of the Friends of Music, Miss Helen Love, 
1 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York City. 


DURING THE PAST YEAR Tou . 
DOLLARS HAVE BEEN EXPENDED M OV 
FACILITIES FOR HANDLING ORDERS, J 
PANDING STOCK ROOMS AND OFFICE SP. 
AND IN SECURING THE VERY BE 


of the 


W I P Joun Barnes Wetts 


> - 8 a 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT (Gimpet Broruers, Purapenputa, Pa.) ETUDE RADIO 
a a AGS ‘dada ae offers a Prize of pas 8 k S dard Ti HOURS 
undred Dollars for a new setting of ‘‘Adon at 8.15 Eastern Standard Time : 
Olam” (“The Lord of All"), a liturgical poem Resumed in October 
: in the Jewish Prayer Book, Particulars from <—t Seconp Tvugespay of 
Cantor Reuben R. Rinder, Temple Emanu-El, Turespay, OcroBer ELEVENTH , Every Monru . 


Arguello Boulevard and Lake Street, San Fran- 


9 Loule\ WIP - Puita., Pa. 
cisco, California. ‘ OAS Waaeains Rearend Time 
ee pao Be Sure to Reserve this Taino Turspay of 
THE PADEREWSKI PRIZES of one thou- z Every Monru 
sand dollars for the best orchestral work and Date for This Excellent Program WLS - Curcago, Inu. * 
five hundred dollars for the best piece of cham- (Sears-Roebuck Found.) 
ber aie by an American-born composer or 7 P.M. Central Time 
one born abroad of American parents, are again ? 4 : Under Direction of 
open for competition. The competition closes LET US KNOW WHICH NUMBER: YOU LIKE $ D. A. Clippinger 
arch 1, 1928 Further information from Mrs, { BEST AFTER HEARING MR, WELLS PROGRAM. 


Elizabeth C. Allen, 296 Huntingdon Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, 


\<__ 


Arrested and Fined 
By Edna M. Schroeer 


IE was practicing his music lesson 
suddenly he found himself before a 
ful castle. He wandered around the 
Is for quite a while admiring the 
S. 

at once, he saw a sign which read 
e of Music—Positively no hunting 
ling on these grounds.” 

he was looking at this sign two 
men came up who seized him and 
im to the king. 

ur majesty,” they said, “we found 
yoy hunting and fishing on your 
a, 

hy, 1 wasn’t fishing,” laughed Eddie. 


SO SITIVELY we 
NO HUNTING oR 


Fishing m these 
Ax oumads- 


Ace,” commanded the king. “What 
playing when you caught him?” 
wasn’t playing, your majesty; he 
be ing.” 

is even worse than I thought,” 
e king angrily and frowning darkly 
“What were you practicing?” 
keeping his eyes on Eddie all 
“My music lesson.” Eddie was 
ied he could hardly answer. 

of course, you silly boy,” the 
ce more kindly this time; “what 
d you be doing on my grounds 
isic?” “I’m the king of music,” 
noticing Eddie’s puzzled expres- 


acty 


ly?” asked Eddie, hardly believing 


answered the king; “but we 
( down to business again. Eddie, 
ng for notes, were you not?” 
es; yes,” admitted Eddie. 
ou realize the seriousness of the 


“But the piece was 


ved for order. 
or another week on the 
said gravely. 
fine,” answered Eddie. 
3 »” 
> 
; : 
re, two, 
ree, four, 


j Seven, “eight, 
C gs not 
A of good, 
Unless I do 
At straight. 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 


Mary Anne’s Visit with a Music Fairy 


By Edna M. Schroeer 


“T wish I were a little fairy,” said Mary 
Anne one morning while she was prac- 
ticing. 

“Why do you wish that?” asked a little 
brownie who was sitting on the violin 
bridge. 

“Because then I wouldn’t have to prac- 
tice, and I could play the hard pieces that 
are so beautiful.” 

“So that’s it,’ answered the brownie. 
“You’ve never been to Musicland have 
you?” 

“No.” 

“T knew it. Would you like to visit a 
little music fairy?” 

“T’d love to!” 

“Come with me, then.” And almost be- 
fore she realized it, Mary Anne was in 
Musicland. 

They went up to a pretty flower-cottage 
and knocked on the door, A _ beautiful 
fairy in a pale green and violet flower- 
dress opened the door and invited them in. 

“But,” she said, “I’ll have to practice. 
You two can stay and listen if you care 
to, though.” 

“Tkat’s what we 
swered the brownie. 
your golden hour.” 

“He’s always teasing me because I call 
it that ; but I love to practice, don’t you?” 
laughed the fairy. j 

Mary Anne pretended not to hear, be- 
cause she didn’t want to answer that ques- 
tion especially. 

“Play us a piece before you practice, 
won't you?” begged Mary Anne. 

The fairy smiled and didn’t wait to be 
coaxed. Fairies never do, 


meant to do,” an- 
“T knew this was 


Mary Anne looked surprised and a little 
disappointed when she saw that the piece 
the fairy had chosen was a “beginner’s” 
piece; but her attitude soon changed when 
the fairy began to play. 

“What a beautiful tone!” she exclaimed, 
before the fairy had played the first “sen- 
tence.” “I wish I could play with such a 
good tone. How can you do it?” 

“Because I want to, mostly,’ answered 
the fairy. “I practice ‘open’ strings and 
scales though, too, every single day. My 
teacher didn’t give me anything but ‘open’ 
string bowings and easy scale studies for 
so long that it wouldn’t be natural for 
me not to practice them now. And you'd 
be surprised how much they help me in 
my other music too.” 

“Scales are really pretty when some 
people play them,” hinted the brownie. 

“Always teasing! Well, all right.’ She 
played through her scales in first position, 
correctly and very well indeed. 

“How pretty and even your scales sound, 
don’t they? I wish mine were as even as 
yours.” 

“They are the same scales exactly, and 
I had to practice them just as much as 
any little girl or boy ever did. I’m sure 
of that,” said the little fairy, kissing her 
violin, she loved it so. “But really, I must 
practice now.” 

“I didn’t know that fairies had to prac- 
tice until I met you,” said Mary Anne. 
“T’ve learned lots of things today. I'm 
going home to practice my scales and 
‘easy’ pieces until I can play them as well 
as you do. I'll remember the ‘open’ string 
bowing exercises, too, because I want to 
have a good tone like yours.” 


Club Corner 


Dear JUNIOR ETUDE: 


Miss Roxy Aubel, musie supervisor of Hast- 
has or- 


ings, Nebraska Junior High School, 


ganized a Harmonica Band. 
They have played for many kinds of gather- 
The 


ings and occasionally over the radio. 


harmonicas are in the key of “C.” We are 


enclosing a picture of our club. 


From your friend, 
C, O. RicHARDSON, 


1145 EB Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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99? 


Ask Another ??? 


1. What is a minuet? 
. How is the ’cello tuned? 
. What is a six-four chord? 
. What is meant by dynamics? 
. What is modulation? 
). When was Brahms born? 
7. Who wrote the symphony “From the 
New World”? 
8. What does dolce mean? 
9. What is the signature of the key of 
D sharp minor? 
10. What melody is this? 


ur & G& bd 


ID 


(Answers will appear next! month.) 


Answers to Last Month’s Questions 


1. The English horn is a wood instrument, 
taking the part of the alto oboe. 

2. Rossini wrote “William Tell.” 

3. Senza ritardando means without retard, 

4. Wagner died in 1883. 

5. Enharmonie change means changing the 
letter names of tones but not changing the 
pitch, as from C sharp to D flat. 

6. The national anthem of France is La 
Marseillaise. 

7. An interval is the distance in pitch be- 
tween two tones. 

8. Liszt was a Hungarian. 

9. A triplet is a group of three notes of 
equal time value, caused by dividing a beat 
or a part of a beat into three, instead of the 
usual two notes of the next smaller value. 

10. The melody is Schubert's Serenade. 


September Anniversaries 

ANNIveRSARIES of the following musi- 
cians are celebrated this month. Per- 
haps some of you can honor their days 
by playing some of their compositions at 
your September club meetings. You 
might also look up some interesting de- 
tails from their biographies. 

September first, Engelbert Humper- 
dinck was born in Germany, 1854. 

September fourth, Edvard Grieg died 
in Bergen, Norway, 1907. 

September fifth, Giacomo Meyerbeer 
was born in Berlin, 1791. 

September eighth, Anton Dvorak, com- 
poser of “The New World Symphony,” 
was born in Bohemia, 1841. 

September twelfth, Jean Philippe Ra- 
meau died in Paris, 1764. 

September twenty-fourth, Vincenzo Bel- 
lini, (Italian opera composer) died in 
France, 1835. 

September twenty-fifth, Jean Philippe 
Rameau, was born in Dijon, France, 1683. 

September twenty-seventh, Engelbert 
Humperdinck, composer of. the opera 
“Hansel and Gretel,” died in Germany, 
1921. 


Evolution of a Composer 


ScHumann 
HAydn 
WagNer 
GiorDani 
BizEt 
MendeLssohn 
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The Choir Master 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall;Give a List of Anthems, 


Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evening 


‘ Services Throughout the Year. 


Oppesite “a” are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b” those of a simple type. 


Any of the works named may be had for examination. 


able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


Our retail prices are always reason- 


CHOIR MASTER’S GUIDE FOR NOVEMBER, 1927 


SUNDAY MORNING, November 6 


: PRELUDE 
i Organ: Sea Gardens. Cooke-Mansfield 
f Piano? Feleey.. oul. . .assason cans Drigo 
t Le Det "4c, Gees. cine Stephens 
‘ ANTHEMS 
(a) Pear NOt: sib oe commen Hosmer 
(b) Near Thy Side...........:. Pike 
OFFERTORY 
Search Me, O God........./ Veidlinger 
(Duet for S. and B.) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: March in Gyi sai sc. ee Read 
Piano: O Sanctissima........Thomas 
SUNDAY EVENING, November 6 
PRELUDE 
Organ: A Song in the Night 
; ’ Sheppard 
Piano: Ave Maria...Schubert-Heller 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis..Terry 
ANTHEMS 
(a) On Our Way Rejoicing...Stults 
{ (B), Thro themiaweeen, . ch cee Orem 
; OFFERTORY 
: Be. Still .... «c.g os een Wooler 
(A. Solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: March’in G........ ...Smart 
Piano: Marche Religieuse. ...Gillctte 
| SUNDAY MORNING, November 13 
| PRELUDE 
Organs tletys ae. saan pee: Lacey 
: Piano: Andantino in D Flat..Lemare 
ANTHEMS : 
(a) The World’s Prayer,.... Cadman 
(b) O Love the Lord 
Gordon B. Nevin 
: OFFERTORY 
; O Lord Most Mighty......... Wooler 
‘ (T. Solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: Allegro Pomposo...... Lacey 
Piano: Triumphal March...... Jensen 
SUNDAY EVENING, November 13 
PRELUDE 
Organ: In the Starlight...Kohlmann 
Piano: Creator’s Hymn.... Beethoven 
ANTHEMS 
(a) Just as I] Am.........] N cidlinger 
(b) Saviour, Breathe an Evening 
Blessing..... Gordon B. Nevin 
OFFERTORY 


A tadlesatiete souk se es ice Retting 
(Violin, with Piano or Organ Accpt. ) 


POSTLUDE 
Organ: Marche Moderne..... Lemare 
Piano’: Marétivi id. det on. cco. Gamp 


Price, $2.00 
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ITEMIZED PRIcE List 


ALBUM OF TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE PIPE ORGAN 
By H. J. STEWART 


Masterly arrangements of compositions by cel i i iginal 
} r y celebrated composers and an interesting, o 
sonata, in four movements, that is being played by the foremost concert artists. er 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 1712 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SUNDAY MORNING, November 20 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Andante Cantabile....Widor 
Piano: Canzonetta. Weyer-Olbersleben 
ANTHEMS 
(a) While the Earth Remaineth 
Tours 
(b) And God Said, Let the Earth 
Simper 
OFFERTORY 
His Almighty Hand.........Hamblen 
(B. Solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: Piéce Héroique ....... Diggle 
Piano: Marche de Feéte.......Barrell 


SUNDAY EVENING, November 20 


PRELUDE 
Organ: The Bells of Aberdovey 
Stewart 
Piano: O Thou Sublime, Sweet Eve- 
ning tar 6.0. ne Wagner-Lange 
ANTHEMS 
(a) O:-Praise the Lord’2 27 e oe Stults 
(b) Lord of the Harvest....Brackett 
OFFERTORY 
Christ, When Glory Fills the Skies 
Lansing 
(Duet for S. and T.) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ; Postlude ....... Chopin-Gaul 
Piano: Marcia Fantastica..... Bargiel 


SUNDAY MORNING, November 27 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Sabbath Calm..... Christiani 
Piano: Farewell to the Piano 


Beethoven-Sartorio 
ANTHEMS 


(a) Jesus, Meek and Gentle... Barnes 
(b) Be Thou, O God, Exalted 


Mercadante 
OFFERTORY 
God's ‘Hand £2 scarce Josef Hofmann 
(S. Solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organs Duke, Street) gots eee Hatton 
Piano: Theme from Symphonie 
Pathetique ..... Tschatkowsky 
SUNDAY EVENING, November 27 
PRELUDE 
Organ: Nocturne ..... Krsysanowski 
Piano: Forest Chapel <....... Jensen 
ANTHEMS 
(a) A Strong Castle Is Our God 


Luther 
(b) The Lord Be With Us...Haydn 
OFFERTORY 
O Love That Will Not Let Me Go 


Shenk 

POSTLUDE 
Orgad: Epilogtie Saas... can Gillette 
Piano: Alla Marcia .........Schytté 
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Junior Etude Contest 


Tue Junior Eruve will award three © 


pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“Military Music.” Must contain not 
over one hundred and ‘fifty words. Any 
boy or girl- under fifteen years of age 
may compete whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the Junior Erupe 
Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the tenth of September. Names of 
prize winners and their contributions will 
be published in the issue for December. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on 
upper right hand corner of paper. If your 
contribution takes more than one piece of 
paper do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not bée 
considered. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
(Prize Winner) 

Musie in general is a God-given gift. If 
musie is so highly esteemed and perfected 
on earth, how must it be in heaven? 

Church music in the first place is solemn. 
Church music adapts itself to the eccle- 
siastical year. During Lent the music is 
more solemn and doleful, and at Bastertide 
it is more or less glorious. At Christmas 
it is joyful in accordance with the joy ‘the 
angels brought on that glorious Eve many 
years ago. 

Music in church has done very much towards 
making people feel more reverent and devout 
in church. It also induces ‘them to pray, 
and with more devotion than they would have 
were there no music in church. 

The most important part of church music 
is that it gives glory to God; and, secondly, 
it is prayer to Him. . 

CATHERINE LANOLL (Age 14), 
Illinois. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
(Prize Winner) 

Church music is, according to my opinion, 
one of grandest and ‘most important phases 
of musical history. It is deeply religious, 
yet sentimental and emotional. It causes 
more loving and passionate hopes and desires 
than any other form of music. But, besides 
its ardent sentimental powers, it is also sooth- 
ing and comforting. In church people are 


full of reverence and hence are more inclined” 


to be enthralled by the music. Of all musie, 
ehurch music is the only kind to which the 
entire spirit is given; for in concerts, operas 
or any other musical entertainment, we are 
more conscious of our companions. In church, 
the entire body and soul and heart and spirit 
are captivated by the music. 
MELDGITHA WEBER (Age 13), 
Wisconsin. 


Club Corner 


Dear JUNIOR Ervupes: 

I belong to a music club which is called the 
“Treble Clef Club.” It is federated and I am 
the president. We meet at our teacher's house 
every Saturday morning and have minutes, 
roll call, old and new business, program and 
lesson. The lesson consists of major and minor 
chords, triads and other more advanced sub- 
jects. We have an open meeting every month 
and a party in every month that has five 
Saturdays. 

From your friend, 
ALice Halt (Age 9), 
New Mexico. 


Dear Junior Ercupe: 

We have gotten up a small club called the 
“Musie Lovers Club.” We make music serap 
books and are going to give a prize for the 
best one. We each tell the life of some musi- 
clan and then play one of his pieces. Each 
week we have a small recital in which any 
one takes part. Our club pin is a small 
silver baby grand yam. In order to win 
this pin we must play any scale asked for. 
Our dues are only two cents a week. 

From your friend, 
MARION PoweLt (Age 18), 
New York. 
Dear Jceniorn Etupe: 
I am thinking of starting a musical club 
and would like some information. 
From your friend, 
Donatp Seymour Greex, 
800 West Walnut Street, 
Lamar, Colorado. 


(N. B. For various reasons the Junior 
Ercpde does not often print addresses in the 
Letter Box or Club Corner; but once in a 
while it makes an exception; so if any one 
has something to tell of interest, write to 
Donald and help to get his club started.) 


JUNIOR ETUDE—Continued 


Puzzle Corner 
Musical Deletions _ 
By E. Mendes " 


1—Take E away from an animal 
I’m found in a page of music. 
2—Take R away from a metal 
I’m found in a page of music. : 
3—Take O away from “to drift on 
surface,” and I'm found on a page 
music. ») 
4—Take C away from the summit 
a hill, and I’m found in a page of m 
5—Take M away from to shake 
I'm found in a page of music. 2 
6—Take T away from a crevi 
I’m found in a page of music. 


Answers to April Puzzle 


1, Tranquillo; 2, Stringendo; 3, Crese 
4, Tempo; 5, Allegretto; 6, Hentan 
Glissando; 8, Rhythm; 9, Harmonies; 
Cantabile. 


Prize Winners for April Puzzle 


Dorothy Bruns (Age 11), Oregon. 
Vietoria Rizk (Age 11), Florida. 
Frances O. Hayes (Age 12), Maine. 


Honorable Mention for April Puz: 


Elizabeth Chaplinski, Lois Morrisey, 
Schaefer, Simonne Forest, Rylil 

wright, Antoinette Annese, Robert 

Velva Fifield, Ellen Flick, Genevieve 
gaard, Joan Speller, Catherine B. D 
Janet Laughran, Jean Orendorff, Jo 
Raskob, Phyllis Bosence, Jean Ron: 
Mimmye Matthews, Alice Finn, Mary 
Ethel Keeble, Florence Schuck, & 


Kanyuck, Clara A. Tull, Florence 
Mary Freeman, Grace Kalness, Dor 
Caroline Woodruff, Elizabeth 


Eleanor Bearce, Helen DeZurik, Helen 


Honorable Mention for April Es 


Wilfred Davidson, Lucille Massey, 
Forbes, Violet Baxter, Irene Birn 
Ethel Keeble, Mary Keeble. 

Crim, Dorothy Burns, Roger J. Altix 

Vachon, Georgia Howard, Arline Wagn 
C. Smythe, Cleo Evans, Lillian Gum 
Mary Louise Helfinch, Marjorie 
Miriam Gold, Doris Poole, Elizabet 
Hulda Zwonitzer, Betty Snow, R: 
Leona Thompson, Bthel Kurk 
FE. Deisher, Roberta Maulsky, 
Elizabeth James, Edna Clancey. 


Mary 3} 


CHURCH MUSIC 
(Prize Winner) 

Church music! The very words 
denote love, gentleness, sweetness 
ness. In the church that I attend 
a choir of boys and girls who om 
sweet tones of the organ. When th 
rise in praise of the “Supreme Bei 
music fills the soul with a longin 
a better life. A large number of bj 
sung in church, but of them all I_ 
the one sung especially at Christ 
and called “Adeste Fidelis.” Its 
sweet, pure and beautiful; and 
desire to raise your own voice 
music is one of the most beautifu 
music ; and we must not forget 
musicians, such as Bach, Beetho 
Haydn and Mozart, wrote wond 
tions for use in church. r 
KennetH Eyans (Age 
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one of the best_known ¢¢ 
was born in 1857 and is 
“Pomp and Circumstance’ 
one of his best known 
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for prices 


on any THE WORLD'S FINEST MUSIC LOVER’S JOURNAL bo al kang OA or % 
° and add t ar 
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velhem you willl... 


Music has colors. It may burn with every hue upon 


the painter’s palette. And in the Nutcracker Suite, 
Tschaikowsky has used them all—the gorgeous golds and 
scarlets of Pekin; the rich designs of oriental fabrics; 
shapes, sights and odors as of living flowers; vivid 
chromatic fantasies from Russia. . . . No music ever 
written has caught more of the feeling of the designer’s 
art than this extraordinary ballet. 

The Nutcracker Suite has been recorded in its entirety 
upon three double-face Red Seal Records (6615-6616-6617) 
by Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra. Their interpretation, already familiar to thou- 


sands of concert-goers, is brilliant and imaginative. It 


VICTOR 


should be in every home where good music is known and 
appreciated. Yet it is only one of many beautiful record- 
ings waiting to delight you. 

The world’s greatest music, the most eminent artists 
and orchestras, are yours on Victor Red Seal Records. 
No matter where you live, they bring into your home the 
best of the concert platform and the operatic stage. Their 
music, recorded by the new Orthophonic method, is won- 


.. Write today 


derfully pure in tone, incredibly realistic! . 


for the illustrated booklet, “Ad Musical Galaxy,” with fore- 


word by Leopold Stokowski—a commentary on six of the 
greatest moments in music. It is yours for the asking. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY, CAMDEN, N. J., U.S. A. 


RECORDS 


